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NOTE ON TRANSLATIONS 


Apart from the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which were published in the 
nineteenth-century, Clement’s works have been translated into 
English by four authors: G.W. Butterworth, “The Exhortation to 
the Greeks’, “The Rich Man’s Salvation’ and “The Address to Newly 
Baptised’ (1919); R.P. Casey, Excerpta ex Theodoto (1934); 
H. Chadwick, Stromateis 3, 7 (1954); J. Ferguson Stromateis 1-3 
(1991). However, in order to maintain coherence in my elaboration, 
I have provided the reader with my own translations of Clement’s 
works. In addition all quotations from Clement were searched through 
O. Stahlin (ed.), Clement Alexandrinus, vol. 4, Register, ed. U. Treu, 
Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 39 (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1980). Translations of the LXX are from The Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament (London: Samuel Bagster and Sons 
Limited, 1851). 


INTRODUCTION 


In this study I aim to accomplish a very difficult task. If I succeed, we 
will gain unique access to some important parts of Clement of 
Alexandria’s (c.150-215 ce) legacy,' which are otherwise unknown or 
lost. Even if I only achieve part of what I hope to accomplish, the study 
should provide a refreshing and stimulating perspective on second- 
century theology in Alexandria. I aim to explore concepts from 
Clement’s lost work Hypotyposeis (Yrotunwoeıg)’ as summarised in 
the 109th codex of Photios’ (c.820-893 cE) Bibliotheca.’ Photios found 
eight highly controversial, ‘heretical’, opinions in Clement’s Hypo- 
typoseis that he outlined very briefly, without any extensive quotations 


' For more information on Clement of Alexandria and his theology, see E. Osborn, 
Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005); on Clement's 
cultural background, see A. Jakab, Ecclesia alexandrina: Evolution sociale et institu- 
tionnelle du christianisme alexandrine (Ile et Ie siècle), Christianismes anciens (Ber- 
lin: Peter Lang, 2001); P. Ashwin-Siejkowski, Clement of Alexandria: A Project of 
Christian Perfection (London and New York: Continuum, 2008). 

> As we are talking about a lost document, special importance must be given to the 
fragments of it which have been preserved by various ancient authors. Photios 
informed us that the Hypotyposeis were an exegetical treatise in which Clement inter- 
preted some words from the Old and the New Testament (cf. Cod. 109). The biggest 
existing fragment of the Hypotyposeis is preserved by Cassiodorus, in Latin transla- 
tion, under the title Adumbrationes Clementis Alexandrinii in Epistolas Canonicas. It 
has been edited by O. Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. 3: Stromata Buch VII und 
VIII, Excerpta ex Theodoto, Eclogae propheticae, Quis dives salvetur, Fragmente, ed. 
L. Früchtel and U. Treu, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 17 (Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag, 1970), 203-15. The German editors also collected 22 fragments found 
in Eusebius of Caesarea, Pseudo-Oikomenius, Maximus the Confessor and John 
Moschos. See also the more recent edition by U. Riedinger, “Neue Hypotyposen: 
Fragmente bei Pseudo-Caesarius und Isidor von Pelusium", Zeitschrift für neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der álteren Kirche 51 (1960): 154-96. In this 
context I would like to refer to the intriguing story of a French traveller who, during 
a trip to the monastery of St Macary in Egypt in 1779, claimed to have seen the manu- 
script of the Hypotyposeis and left a description of that sensational discovery in his 
diary. For more details of the story, see C. Duckworth and E. Osborn, *Clement of 
Alexandria's Hypotyposeis: A French Eighteenth-Century Sighting", Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies 36 (1985): 67-83. 

? Bibliotheca was the rather metaphorical description given to the collection of 
Photios reviews which appeared under the long heading: ànoypagń xoi 
ovvapiOunoic TOV &veyvocuévov tyiv BiBAtGov Ov eic KEPAAGLOSY d1dyvmaıv ó 
Nyannuevog NLOV &6eAqóg Topoctoc £önthoato (see R. Henry (ed.), Bibliothèque: 
Texte établi et traduit [Paris: Les Belles Lettres 1959], 1:2). 
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from the original document.‘ This fact makes our hermeneutical task 
extremely difficult. But, if we take Photios’ outline seriously and then 
search for possible parallels in Clement’s existing oeuvre, we may 
acquire new insights into the lost work and a new perspective on his 
theology. Photios’ encyclopaedic knowledge and excellent memory 
allowed him to compose the Bibliotheca, also known as “The Library’ 
or ‘Myriad of Books’ (Gk: Myriobiblion), which can be seen as an 
enormous, original and unique ‘museum of general literature’. This 
‘museum’ contains 279 Greek authors spanning the period from the 
fifth century BCE to the eighth, or even ninth, century ce.‘ The 109th 
codex of this work sketches the theological and exegetical errors that 
Photios perceived in Clement of Alexandria’s Hypotyposeis. This 
résumé’ of Clement's lost work will be at the centre of our attention. 
Photios’ work puts Clement of Alexandria on trial, and Photios 
himself eagerly assumes the role of chief prosecutor;? Clement sits in 
the dock as the defendant, and will be defended by his existing works. 
The jury is made up of the readers of this study. The following eight 
chapters will present Photios' eight charges and through careful exam- 
ination, we will see whether or not Clement is guilty of holding erro- 
neous opinions, taking into account both the evidence and the 
development of Christian doctrine in the era he was writing. It is, of 
course, possible to argue against the whole idea of this trial, to argue 
that the theological and doctrinal context in which Clement wrote was 
so different from that of Photios’, that there is no point in examining 
the evidence. Clement believed in ideas that only much later came to 
be viewed as 'heretical'. Against this view, I aim to show that these 


t I believe Photios’ assertion that he had read the Hypotyposeis, Stromateis and 
Paedagogos and did not rely on someone else's summary: Cod. 109: &veyvóocðn 
KAnuevtoc AXe&avópéogc npeoßvrepov tebyn BıßAtov tpia, c TO Lev Enıypapnv 
éAaxev "Ynovondotic, tò 6& Lrpwuartedg, tò Sè Maaywydc. “We have read three 
volumes of Clement, the presbyter in Alexandria, entitled the Hypotyposeis, the Stro- 
mateis and the Paedagogus." 

° J. Schamp, “Photios’ Personal Share in our Knowledge of Greek Literary The- 
ory”, Patristic and Byzantine Review 2 (1983): 193. 

$ For more on the nature of this collection, see W.T. Treadgold, The Nature of the 
‘Bibliotheca’ of Photios, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 18 (Washington, DC: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1980); and a helpful, critical review of the book by N.G. Wilson, Speculum 57 
(1982): 943-4. 

7 Here f| ónóOecic denotes a résumé, an excerpt or ‘a synthetical summary’, see 
T. Hágg and W. Treadgold, "The Preface of the Bibliotheca of Photios Once More", 
Symbolae Osloenses 61 (1986): 133-8, esp. 137. 

* Photios became the patriarch in 858 cE, was deposed in 867 and acceded again 
in 877 until 886. 
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specific eight charges, if taken seriously, reveal new aspects of 
Clement's theology otherwise inaccessible, unknown or ignored.’ 

My approach also serves as a corrective to a hidden danger in deal- 
ing with such a popular Patristic author as Clement. His theology is 
assumed to be so well known that many of its aspects are taken for 
granted. This can incline scholars to reach predictable conclusions 
rather than paying close attention to detail. I believe Photios' charges 
offer access to a different Clement of Alexandria than the ‘iconic’ fig- 
ure of the established literature. At the same time, the charges reveal 
rather unexpected areas of his theology. Close examination of evi- 
dence gathered by Photios may, contrary to Photios' intention, show 
Clement's creative effort to promote orthodoxy as the Alexandrian 
author understood it. It may reveal some aspects of Clement’s herme- 
neutics" and philosophical theology” that have been missed or ignored 


? At this early stage, I owe to my readers one important clarification. It is anach- 
ronistic to apply such controversial notions as ‘heresy’ and even ‘orthodoxy’ to Chris- 
tian theologians of the pre-Nicene period. I am fully aware of this danger, and the 
academic discussion relating to it. But clearly Photios did not share this cautious 
approach to the historical context of early Christian documents and authors. From his 
perspective it was legitimate to look at the past in the light of his own theological 
agenda. Seen in this light, parts of Clement’s legacy as known from the Hypotyposeis 
were theologically erroneous, unorthodox and heretical. In order to acknowledge the 
anachronism involved in the use of these terms for the modern reader I put them in 
inverted commas. For more information on the complexity of the application oflabels 
such a ‘heresy’ or ‘orthodoxy’ to the second- and third-century authors and docu- 
ments, see R. Williams, “Does it make Sense to Speak of Pre-Nicene Orthodoxy?”, in 
The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick, ed. R. Williams 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 1-23. 

? For more information on Clement's defence of the apostolic teaching, see A. Le 
Boulluec, La notion d'hérésie dans la littérature grecque IIe-IIIe siècles (Paris: Etudes 
Augustiniennes, 1985), 2:263-439. 

" As the notion of ‘hermeneutics’ is rather complex in relation to Clement of 
Alexandria, I understand it to refer to his preferred ‘scientific’ methodology of dealing 
with Scriptural narratives based on allegory and the search for the hidden, spiritual 
meaning of the text. In addition, Clement's conscious eclecticism allowed him to sup- 
port his search with other, non-Scriptural, narratives, which in his view reflected the 
same truth, although expressed in different traditions and literary contexts (e.g., 
Greek poetry, oracles). For more information on various aspects of Clement's theory 
of interpretation, see J. Daniélou, “Typologie et allégorie chez Clément d'Alexandrie", 
Studia Patristica 4 (1961): 191-211; R. Mortley, Connaissance religieuse et herméneu- 
tique chez Clément d'Alexandrie (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1973); D. Carabine, “A Dark 
Cloud: Hellenistic Influences on the Scriptural Exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and 
the Pseudo-Dionysius”, in Scriptural Interpretation in the Fathers: Letter and Spirit, 
ed. T. Finan and V. Twomey (Dublin: Four Court Press, 1995), 61-74. 

? Clement's theological reflection, which originated in his exegesis and herme- 
neutics, had a recognisable philosophical interest. It also included investigation into a 
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in other analyses. It may uncover other aspects of his dependence on 
his milieu and its various components such as Hellenistic Judaism 
(especially Philo of Alexandria), Jewish-Christianity, Jewish and 
Christian pseudepigrapha, Middle Platonism and the application of 
philosophical data to exegesis, and, last but not least, Gnosticism. This 
last component is revealed by the parallels and dissimilarities between 
Clement’s thought and the Nag Hammadi documents." This larger 
spectrum of philosophies and religious traditions must be taken into 
serious consideration while debating the factors that shaped Clement’s 
theology, even if Photios did not include them or hint at them in the 
Bibliotheca. This present volume includes the most recent studies on 
these components in order to show their contribution to the form and 
content of Clement’s thought. 

Before we begin our analysis, the following elementary conditions 
of the assessment must be clearly established. First, we need to know 
more about the prosecutor. At this stage the relevant aspects of 
Photios’ background" need to be highlighted. Naturally, we begin 
with the cultural milieu of which he was one of the most luminous 
representatives and which produced the literary character and deter- 
mined the theological interest of the Bibliotheca. Secondly, we must 
examine the main characteristics of the theology of ninth-century 
Constantinople, paying particular attention to the exegetical legacy 
and methods which were so important to Photios. We also note his 
theological and ecclesiastical associations, since these allegiances 
shaped his views and determined which parts of Clement’s work he 
saw as heretical. Finally, we briefly present Photios’ personal feelings 
about Clement which he openly expressed. In particular we will look 
at Photios’ perception of the Hypotyposeis. This background helps a 
great deal in understanding the framework of the case against Clement 
of Alexandria. The ultimate judge is the reader. 


number of philosophical disciplines, e.g., metaphysics, logic, ethics, philosophy of 
religion (i.e., critique of pagan religions). 

? These references distinguish my study from other analyses of Photios’ opinions 
on Clement's Hypotyposeis. My aim is to provide the reader with a solid body of evi- 
dence which will facilitate assessment of the main inspirations for Clement's theology 
from the lost work. 

^ See A. Louth, "Ihe Emergence of Byzantine Orthodoxy, 600-1095”, in Early 
Medieval Christianities c.600-c.1100, ed. Thomas F.X. Noble and J.M.H. Smith, Cam- 
bridge History of Christianity 3 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 
46-64. 
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1. Photios and his Political and Cultural Background 


Photios lived in a highly charged political, religious and theological 
milieu. Three main elements contributed to the specific intellectual 
and spiritual flavour of this milieu: the theological and liturgical oppo- 
sition to, and later triumph over, iconoclasm;'* the phenomenon of 
Byzantine humanism; and, finally, Byzantine monastic theology, the 
‘monastic party’, of the time." The last two elements were in a state of 
uneasy coexistence. On the one hand there were serious differences 
between them—while the monastic ethos gave priority to the spiritual 
over secular, the humanist approach was to stress the value of the 
human element (e.g., culture) in the face of the divine. On the other 
hand, they were united by their struggle against the common enemy: 
iconoclasm. Despite their differences, both groups saw iconoclasm 
and its representatives—especially those related to the Byzantine 
Emperors Leo III (717-741 cz), Constantine V (741-775), Leo V 
(813-820) and Theophilos (829-842)—as dangerous to the faith. 
These three polarities: the policy of the state versus iconoclasm, 
humanism versus intellectual defence of orthodoxy and monasticism 
versus the priority of sacred values form the framework of Photios’ life 
and thought. 

In addition, Photios' cultural background was shaped by a number 
of other tensions. One of these was the strain between the academic 
and consecrated/monastic outlook, while another was the hierarchical 
as opposed to the autonomous/non-conformist tendency in the 


5 Further details can be found in Leslie Brubaker, “Byzantine Culture in the Ninth 
Century: Introduction", in Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? Papers 
from the Thirtieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March, 1996, 
ed. L. Brubaker, Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies, Publication 5 (Alder- 
shot: Ashgate, 1998), 63-71. 

16 For more information, see A. Louth, “Iconoclasm: Second Phase and the Tri- 
umph of Orthodoxy”, in Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071, The 
Church in History 3 (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2007), 119-38. 
Baranov's recent paper re-examines Florensky's thesis that the anti-iconic attitude of 
the Iconoclastic Emperors (the ‘First Iconoclasm’, 730-787 cE) and their antipathy 
towards the use of sacred images may have emerged under the influence of Origenist 
doctrines (V.A. Baranov, "Origen and Iconoclastic Controversy", Origeniana Octava: 
Origen and the Alexandrian Tradition, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium 164 [Leuven: Peeters Publishers, 2003], 2:1044-52; see also 
G. Florovsky, "Origen, Eusebius and the Iconoclastic Controversy", Church History 
19 [1950]: 77-96). 

7 [owe this observation to J. Meyendorff (Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends 
and Doctrinal Themes [London: Mowbray, 1974], 56). 
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Church. All of these elements played their role in Photios’ life and 
scholarly stance; they appear in various configurations, but are never 
separated. 


Photios’ Opposition to Iconoclasm 


Photios’ life and work were profoundly characterised by his faithful- 
ness to the paradigms of orthodox, truthful, apostolic faith. He saw 
himself as a representative of that true, ancient, holy Church and its 
practices (unity of liturgy, devotion and reflection). His allegiance to 
the anti-iconoclastic academic party reflected this strong belief and 
intellectual conviction. Around the time the Bibliotheca was com- 
pleted, his political party was about to win the long and bitter confron- 
tation with its enemy. This famous victory was proclaimed as liberation 
from heresy at a solemn ceremony on the first Sunday of Lent, 11 
March 843 ce.'* It is not surprising that this climate of recent success 
and uncompromising, dogmatic zeal deeply influenced Photios’ 
defence of orthodoxy and the spirit of his works, including the 
Bibliotheca. But the gradual victory on one front with one enemy did 
not mark the end of the war. The final episode culminated in a sym- 
bolic victory over iconoclasm when the icon of the Virgin Mary with 
her child was introduced and dedicated in the apse of Hagia Sophia. 
At this event, Photios in his homily expressed not only his joy, but 
reaffirmed the theological, Christological and other values which had 
led to this triumph.” 

Iconoclasm was ultimately rejected and with it, what was seen 
as the erroneous interpretation of the tradition of the Church. 
Iconoclasts claimed that images were, firstly, forbidden by the Holy 
Scriptures in the second commandment of the Decalogue (Exod. 
20:4), and that in addition their veneration was not part of the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church but a later, erroneous and misleading nov- 
elty. But such opinions were banished by the triumph of orthodoxy. 
The Byzantine Church, represented here by Photios, not only pro- 
claimed that it had the ‘correct’ view on the nature of icons and their 
role in the cult, but also condemned other ‘wrong’ interpretations of 
ecclesiastical history. 


'® The proclamation of victory over iconoclasm was expressed by the famous doc- 
ument known as ‘the Synodikon of Orthodoxy’, which consisted of a short homily, the 
allowance of the making and venerating of icons and anathemizing iconoclasts as 
heretics. 

? Photios, Homily 17, in Photiou Homiliai, Hellenica 12, ed. B. Laourdas (Thes- 
saloniki, 1959). 
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Byzantine Humanism and its Role in Photios’ Erudition 


For the purpose of this introduction, only a general account of 
Byzantine humanism is needed in order to understand Photios’ stance. 
As observed by Louth, Byzantine humanism appeared alongside the 
gradual victory of anti-iconoclasm in the last decades of the eighth 
century and it owed its dynamism to a return to original sources such 
as hagiography, but also an interest in history and the historical docu- 
ments, which characterised both the iconclasts and their opponents.? 
This renewal of interest in the past (totopta) was not a purely aca- 
demic passion for ancient values and models, but was motivated by a 
political agenda. Both parties—iconoclasts and iconophiles—reviewed 
earlier traditions in order to prove that their own theological stance 
had a long and established pedigree. Both parties searched for proof 
that holy men, ancient documents and the most respected authorities 
of the ecclesiastical assemblies represented their theology. The past, 
reinterpreted for the purposes of the present was at the centre of the 
conflict. Photios' circle cultivated a specific interest in the Hellenic 
intellectual heritage, both secular, such as dialectics and different 
forms of the sapientia veterum, and more ecclesiastical, the later rep- 
resented by research into the origin of various orthodox and heretical 
doctrines. Like his iconoclast opponents, Photios tried to present his 
theology as rooted in the orthodoxy of the ancient Church and its 
praxis. History was studied and promoted with a purpose. This is evi- 
dent in Photios' Bibliotheca, specifically in his examination of various 
ancient theologians, as well as in his presentation of hagiography. 
Byzantine humanism, which also included Arethas and Michael 
Psellos, was deeply engaged in the struggle with the iconoclasts. The 
centre of this renaissance was the University of Constantinople, which 
was under the protection of Caesar Bardas and to which Photios him- 
self made a crucial contribution." It is very interesting that those 
Byzantine humanists combined a great degree of openness to the 


20 A. Louth, “Renaissance of Learning: East and West", in Greek East and Latin 
West, 152-3. 

?! On the relation between Caesar Bardas and Photios, see J.B. Bury, “The Rela- 
tionship of the Patriarch Photios to the Empress Theodora", The English Historical 
Review (April 1890): 255-8. On the connection of Photios with the university, see 
P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin: Notes et remarques sur enseignement et 
culture à Byzance des origines au X* siècle, Bibliotheque Byzantine, Etudes 6 (Paris: 
Presse Universitaires de France, 1971); G. Ostrogorsky, "Observations on the Aristo- 
cracy in Byzantium", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 25 (1971): 1-32. 
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ancient ‘pagan wisdom’ such as the study of grammar or philology,” 
dialectic,” rhetoric’ and the history of philosophy. They expressed 
great interest in, for instance, Greek theatre and literature, including 
Aristophanes’ comedies,” with their ‘undefiled and pure’ faith (£v à 
Ths Axpavtov koi KaBapac Hudv tiotews).”° As scholars they were 
interested in the preservation of the theological and philosophical 
legacy with doctrinal faithfulness to the official teaching of the Church 
as they knew it or believed in it (i.e., councils, synods, the ‘orthodox’ 
Fathers). This renaissance can be seen as one in a line of Christian 
attempts to assimilate as much as possible of the classical Greek philo- 
sophical legacy, while protecting the Christian, orthodox faith and 
ethos, understood as the authority of the ecumenical councils and the 
Fathers. Like Clement of Alexandria and Origen before him, Photios 
also wished to include the best values of Greek thought in his under- 
standing of Christianity, while holding to the message of the gospel. 
However, unlike both Alexandrians, Photios was not interested in a 


? That is, the science of collecting and cataloguing ancient literary documents, 
while methodically editing them and explaining their significance (see R. Pfeiffer, His- 
tory of Classical Scholarship from the Beginning to the End of the Hellenistic Age 
[Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968], 87; see also G.L. Kustas, “The Literary Criticism of 
Photios: A Christian Definition of Style", Hellenica 17 [1962]: 132-69). 

? Dialectic, in the Aristotelian sense, was the method of acquiring proper knowl- 
edge (or science) through demonstration based on self-evident premises, see Aristotle, 
Topics, 101b; and a very helpful paper, D.W. Hamlyn, “Aristotle on Dialectics”, Phi- 
losophy 65 (1990): 465-76. In relation to Photios, one of the values of dialectic which 
he inherited was the crucial role of Év6oGoc, “agreement by everyone or by the major- 
ity or by the wise", in Topics, 100b21-3. This important notion had a theological 
synonym: ‘the unanimity of the Fathers’, consensus patrum, which was highly signifi- 
cant in Photios' theology. 

?* To evaluate this aspect of late Hellenistic education, I would like to refer to 
Christoph Scháublin's comment: *[a young man] was to acquire under the rhetor (the 
teacher of rhetoric) a wide and solid knowledge of the great (prose) literature of the 
past—poetic composition was handled, on a lower level, by the grammaticus (in 
‘modern terminology’: the philologist) —and especially to gain the faculty of being 
able himself to write or speak on any given subject in an appropriate form, i.e., effec- 
tively with elegance" (Christoph Schäublin, “The Contribution of Rhetoric to Chris- 
tian Hermeneutics”, in Handbook of Patristic Exegesis, ed. Ch. Kannengiesser, The 
Bible in Ancient Christianity [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2004], 1:149). Although this observa- 
tion refers to Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio, 4, it still remains a valid example in rela- 
tion to Photios’ background and Byzantine humanism. 

3 See Photios, Ep. 150:5; 166:179; 221:53 and 58. More in K. Tsantsanoglou, New 
Fragments of Greek Literature from the Lexicon of Photius, vol. 49, (AOHNAI: TPA- 
®EION AHMOXZIEY MATQN THY AKAAHMIAX AOHNON, 1984) 

% As highlighted by Photios in his Epistle to the Bulgarian prince Boris-Michael 
(Photios, Ep. 1:21). 
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smooth synthesis, which would disguise the differences between the 
pagan heritage and Scriptural revelation, and his passionate allegiance 
to doctrinal orthodoxy had unquestionable priority over his academic 
curiosity and willingness to listen to and understand better past 
debates. It must be also noted that his endeavour, embodied in, for 
instance, the Bibliotheca, addressed a rather different audience as well 
as responding to different theological interests than that of Origen and 
Clement.” 


Origenism and Monasticism 


After the Council of Chalcedon (451 CE) many new monastic founda- 
tions were established alongside the ancient monasteries, such as 
Studios (463 cE) and the series of monasteries in Constantinople a 
century later. The monks from these foundations, increasing in 
number and significance, regularly participated in the theological con- 
troversies of their time, particularly after 450 cE.” During the sixth 
century some of the monks from Palestine began to promote 
Origenism, leading to the condemnation of the supposed doctrine of 
Origen; culminating, at the Council of Constantinople II (553 ce), in 
the anathematising of the "Ihree Chapters’, which were the ‘anti- 
Cyrilline opinions' of three theologians: Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret of Cyrus and Ibas of Edessa.” But this decree did not stop 
the monks taking part in further Christological debates in the seventh 
century. This politically powerful and spiritually significant move- 
ment in Eastern Christendom promoted the monastic ideal with the 
highest spiritual aspirations (‘deification’). However, it is important to 
remember that it remained faithful to the ideal of holy images in wor- 
ship in the face of the iconoclasm of the imperial authorities. The 
monastic party was centred on the cenobitic communities and their 
leaders such as Diadochus of Photice (mid-fifth century cE), Maximus 
the Confessor (580-662) and Theodore the Studite (759-826). How- 


” Treadgold concludes his paper with the remark that although the Bibliotheca 
was dedicated to Tarasius, Photios assumed that other people would also read it 
(W.T. Treadgold, *Ihe Preface of the Bibliotheca of Photios: Text, Translation and 
Commentary", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 31 [1977]: 343-9). 

?* See H. Bracht, “Monachesimo orientale II: Influssi politico-culturali", Diziona- 
rio degli Instituti de Perfezione 5 (1978): 1707-17. 

? For more information, see J. Meyendorff, “The “Three Chapters’, the Pope Vigi- 
lius and the Fifth Ecumenical Council", in Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions: The 
Church 450-680 A.D. (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1989), 2:235-45. 
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ever, its spiritual or even mystical inclinations did not mean that it 
withdrew from the affairs of the world. On the contrary, it actively 
participated in the public life and political and religious debates of the 
time. Photios’ relationship with the monastic party was rather com- 
plex, as it was simultaneously an ally and an adversary. He shared with 
it a passionate rejection of iconoclasm, but at the same time he placed 
a higher value on secular, practical skills and knowledge and had a dif- 
ferent view of eruditio veterum. The hagiography in the Bibliotheca is 
highly significant and speaks volumes about the views of the author. It 
is not the Desert Fathers’ model of holiness, it is not about a life 
focused on an ascetic struggle with demons: rather, Photios’ prefer- 
ence lies with church leaders such as Athanasius the Great, John 
Chrysostom, Gregory the Great and Paul the Confessor of Constan- 
tinople, who played such active roles in their cities as defenders of the 
faith. This very fact had an impact upon the formation of the 
Bibliotheca, reaffirming the crucial link between the theological party 
and Byzantine culture and at the same time opposing the monastic 
ethos of the time. 


2. The Bibliotheca 


Photios as Theologian 


Photios’ theology was deeply marked by the various aspects of his 
background outlined above. It emerged in an organic, gradual and 
coherent way. As already mentioned, the conclusion of the iconoclas- 
tic crisis was a defining event of this period. However, iconoclasm was 
not a purely academic debate on the value and role of sacred images in 
the Church’s cult and liturgy. Rather, the crisis revitalised a long and 
profound conflict over the reconciliation of Scriptural revelation, 
including its inner Hebrew or Judaeo-Christian sensitivities, with the 
Hellenic imagination. The crucial problem highlighted by the crisis 
was not related to the place of artistic expression in Christian liturgy. 
The fundamental question was whether the divine can be represented 
by a limited material object such as an icon? 

As a young Christian, Photios, grew up during the second wave of 
the iconoclastic crisis (815-843 CE) and, with his family, was a victim 
of persecution.” His opposition to iconoclasm shaped his understand- 


3 For more details see H. Ahrweiler, “Sur la carrière de Photios avant son patriar- 
chat", Byzantinische Zeitschrift 58 (1965): 348-63. 
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ing of theology and academic methodology as well as his theological 
inclinations, and the Bibliotheca, although composed after the tri- 
umph of orthodoxy,” bears the marks of the earlier struggle. In his 
view, iconoclasm was the embodiment of all heresies, the arch-enemy 
of orthodoxy and the greatest challenge to theology, and he was con- 
cerned not only to refute his adversaries, but also to denigrate the his- 
torical sources which may originate their views.” Photios was highly 
critical of those ancient authors whose ideas could be used by his 
adversaries. He also disliked what he saw as academic irresponsibility 
in the assimilation of various aspects of Platonism into Christian faith 
and doctrine, which, in Photios’ view, led to the loss and betrayal of 
essential elements of the latter. The Bibliotheca and his other works 
(e.g., Epistles and Amphilochia) expressed the author’s own theologi- 
cal position, pastoral concerns, and pedagogical plan as a pastor and 
theologian of strong anti-iconoclastic feelings. Photios totally identi- 
fied himself with orthodoxy as ‘it was from the beginning’. Therefore, 
his critique of some of Clement of Alexandria’s statements, if they 
were truly Clement’s thoughts, belonged to this fundamental strategy 
of searching for the symptoms and seeds of heresy in its earliest 
sources. The methodology of the Bibliotheca served this end: very per- 
sonal reviews of various documents, often abbreviated and summa- 
rised in just a few lines, are presented in terms which clearly revealed 
the opinions of the reviewer. Photios did not make any effort to hide 
his feelings about an issue; equally he did not try to be unbiased.” 
Recently Louth has elaborated a number of significant characteristics 
of Photios' approach to theology. These features highlight Photios' 
particular interests and methods, a great deal of faithfulness to eccle- 
siastical tradition with respect to the established theological authori- 


?! There is still an open debate about the exact date Photios composed the Biblio- 
theca. I accept that the work was written around the triumph of Orthodoxy, but a 
specific date of its final redaction remains a matter of debate. 

? Itis significant that Photios made the parallel between Arius and the Iconoclast 
Patriarch John the Grammarian in Homily 15, 140:17-32 and 141:1-5. 

5 Asa preacher Photios had a similar approach. Niki Tsironis notes: "Ihe case is 
also supported by the use of invective by Photios in his homiletic corpus. The patri- 
arch employs invective against Jews, heretics, Iconoclasts and schismatic alike. A great 
part of his homiletic corpus contains, or is even dedicated to, polemic.' In N. Tsironis, 
"Historicity and Poetry in Ninth-Century Homiletics", in Preacher and Audience. 
Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homilies, ed. M.B. Cunningham and P. Allen, 
A New History ofthe Sermon, vol. 1, (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1998), 297-316, especially 311. 
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ties.” Photios summary of various doctrine collected in his Bibliotheca 
exemplifies this theological stance very well. 


Photios as Exegete 


Louth’s illuminating paper on Photios’ theological associations 
reminds us about the need of being cautious while searching for the 
sources of Photios’ exegetical inspiration.” The appearance of many 
famous representatives of the Antiochene school in Photios’ oeuvre 
need not imply that he preferred the Antiochene school to the 
Alexandrian one. In fact Photios paid special attention to theologians 
and exegetes such as John Chrysostom (Cod. 86, 96, 172-4, 270, 274, 
277), Theodoret of Cyrus (Cod. 46), Theodore of Mopsuestia (Cod. 4), 
Diodore of Tarsus (Cod. 223) in his Bibliotheca.” Louth argues that 
Photios’ particular interest in the Antiochene theologians came from 
their specific hermeneutical method of commenting on difficult pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, focusing on and explaining a particular 
problem, rather than writing ‘a thorough-commentary’ in the manner 
of the Alexandrian school,” or even Clement in his Hypotyposeis. To 
strengthen this point, Louth notes that Photios valued allegory, which 
was central to Alexandrian exegesis,” as is evident from his acquaint- 


* I am very grateful to Professor Louth for drawing to my attention his paper 
"Photios as a Theologian", in E. Jeffreys, Byzantine Style, Religion and Civilisation: In 
Honour of Sir Steven Runciman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 206 
-23. Here Louth concludes: ‘Photios represents a kind of interest in the theological 
tradition that is, in many ways, I suspect, characteristic of the Byzantine centuries: 
disposing of a vast wealth of learning, interested in the issues raised, and also in tying 
up any loose ends, but not exactly fired by any great vision of how it all hung together— 
a kind of theologian pottering about.' Ibid. 220-21. 

* Louth, “Photios as a Theologian”, 213. 

3° See also R.C. Hill, Reading the Old Testament in Antioch, Bible in Ancient 
Christianity 5 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2005), 9, 78. 

? Louth, “Photios as aTheologian”, 214. 

38 This statement calls for further explanation. Allegory (&AAnyopto) as a term 
refers to reading or speaking one thing but signifying something different thing (62.0 
&yopeóeo0o1) than what is said or read. It assumes that the narrative, either Scriptural 
or secular, contains a deeper, true meaning which needs to be decoded. This herme- 
neutical method approaches the text as ‘a riddle’ and tries to discover its true meaning. 
This kind of exegesis, in which the literal meaning (tò prtov) is seen as only a shadow 
of the real message, has philosophical, mainly Platonic, roots. The Alexandrian, late 
Hellenistic academic milieu produced a number of scholars and documents which 
used more and more sophisticated techniques of allegorical interpretation in order to 
‘open’ the text to the reader. This method was adopted by Philo of Alexandria, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen and by Neoplatonic philosophers such as Porphyry of Tyre. As 
the literature on this subject is enormous I here refer only to those studies which are 
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ance with Olympiodoros’ commentary on Ecclesiastes.” Louth’s bal- 
anced view highlights the danger of reducing the conflict between 
Clement of Alexandria and Photios to yet another confrontation 
between the Alexandrian and Antiochene schools. My analysis of the 
Hypotyposeis will show that Photios’ disagreement with Clement was 
much more than an issue of exegetical style, though it must be said 
that Clement’s hyper-allegorical approach to the Scriptural narrative, 
at least on some occasions, must have annoyed Photios as the expo- 
nent of the Antiochene tradition.” 

We must remember that the conflict between ‘allegory’ and ‘literal 
interpretation’ or between the Alexandrian and Antiochene schools 
is often exaggerated in a way which ignores the important nuances 
of both traditions. Frances Young notes this important feature of the 
Antiochene school, which also characterises Photios’ methodology: 


directly linked with Clement’s context: M.J. Edwards, Origen Against Plato (Alder- 
shot: Ashgate, 2002), 122-30; M. Simonetti, Littera e/o allegoria: uno contributo alla 
storia dell'esegesi patristica (Rome: Augustianum Instituto Patristico Pontifica, 1985); 
P. Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy of History and Eschatology, Supplements to Vigiliae 
Christanae 85 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2007), 25-39; the larger context can be found in a 
very valuable study by F. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Cul- 
ture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 182, 189-92 (on Clement, 291). 

3 Louth, “Photios as a Theologian”, 214. 

“ Yet another scholar, Nicholas Constans provides a very helpful summary of 
Photios’ interpretative method. Constans observes: “To what extend did he [i.e. Pho- 
tios—P.A-S] employ the traditional techniques of either history, typology or allegory? 
An answer to these questions emerges in Photius' response to a query ([Amphil.— 
P.A-S] qu. 152) concerning the “obscurity of Scriptures”, a problem that had divided 
the exegetical school of later antiquity. Rejected by the writers of Antioch, the alleged 
"obscurity" of Scriptures was traditionally invoked by the Alexandrians as a theologi- 
cal justification for the use of the allegory. But if Amphilochius was expecting a simi- 
lar justification from Photius, he would have been greatly disappointed. In his 
response to Amphilochius, Photius argues that obscure passages in the Bible should 
be clarified, not by recourse to allegory, but by references to standard dictionaries and 
works of grammar. [...] In a related passage in the Library (cod. 225), Photius again 
provides us with valuable information about his method of reading and criteria for 
interpretation. Here, Photius cites approvingly a remark by Basil of Caesarea that 
obscure or ambiguous passages in Scriptures should be explained not by resort to 
allegorical flight of fancy, but by reading them in the light of other scriptural passages 
that are of undisputed interpretation’. In N. Constans, “World and Image in Byzan- 
tine Iconoclasm. The Biblical Exegesis of Photius of Constantinople", in The Conten- 
tious Triangle: Church, State and University. A Festschrift in Honor of Professor George 
Huntston Williams, ed. R.L. Petersen and C.A. Pater, Sixteen Century Essays & Stud- 
ies, vol. LI, (Kirksville: Thomas Jefferson University Press, 1999), 101-2. Constans' 
note on Basil of Caesarea highlights the fact that although Photios cherished the exe- 
getical legacy of the Antiochene tradition, he was also able to assimilate some valuable 
insights made by other commentators. 
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I have argued then, that Antiochene exegesis is not simply according to 
the letter, nor was it an anticipation of historical criticism. Rather they 
used the standard literary techniques in use in the rhetorical schools to 
protest against esoteric philosophical deductions being made in what 
they regarded as an arbitrary way.“ 


Young’s very helpful comment, in my view, identifies one of the main 
factors which generated Photios’ suspicions of Clement’s approach to 
dealing with the text as expressed in the Hypotyposeis. Many passages 
from the Hypotyposeis were, to Photios’ taste, too much like “esoteric 
philosophical deductions’ and he wished to highlight the threat they 
posed to Christian faith as well as their incompatibility with ortho- 
doxy. Photios may have been convinced that these interpretations rep- 
resented only Clement’s personal view and were an outcome of his 
uncontrolled curiosity and imagination. Photios as a theologian, as 
Louth rightly observes, represented the Byzantine spirit, which among 
many characteristics, aimed at ‘tying up any loose ends,” and cer- 
tainly Clement’s Hypotyposeis provided him with a substantial number 
of loose ends to tie up. 


Photios as Philosopher 


Finally I should mention Photios’ association with Aristotelian ideas, 
although limited, as this also plays a role in his polemic against 
Clement. Photios had an evident predisposition towards Aristotle’s 
legacy, as he knew it. However, this point needs to be clarified: Photios 
was not an heir of Aristotle’s metaphysics, political thought, anthro- 
pology or ethics. He did not endorse Aristotelianism in toto as an 
intellectual, efficient ‘remedy’ against Platonism or Platonic Chris- 
tianity.“ Equally, the philosophical confrontation between these two 


^ Young, Biblical Exegesis, 182. 

? Louth, “Photios as a Theologian”, 220. 

£ For instance we may find in the Amphilochia a number of passages on the Aris- 
totelian notion of the categories, originating possibly from a later (i.e. sixth century 
CE) source. 

^ Terodiakonou’s recent study observes of the Byzantine philosophy of Photios 
period: “this is when Byzantine ‘humanists’ such as Photios and Arethas start again 
studiously to read, edit and comment on the works of ancient philosophers, but also 
to form their own views on the matters discussed. Photios, for instance, follows nei- 
ther Plato nor Aristotle in their views on universals, for all the importance he attributes 
to these authors and the preservation and discussion of their works’ (K. Ierodiakonou 
[ed.], Byzantine Philosophy and Its Ancient Sources [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002], 
3). She also adds: "in the case of Photios we can say that, probably in the earlier part 
of his career, he was involved in teaching Aristotelian logic; the physical evidence for 
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traditions was not at the centre of his academic concerns. However, as 
a historian and literary critic, he saw Platonism, in either its pagan or 
Christian forms,” as encouraging indulgence in unreal fables, super- 
stition, myths and useless speculation, which only overshadowed and 
weakened the clarity of Christian doctrine. For him, Christianity had 
its clearly distinguishable orthodoxy (such as the creeds) which needed 
to be understood, promoted and defended in a convincing way.“ 
Therefore, his main complaint against Platonism was that it intro- 
duced doctrinal ambiguity and miscomprehensions and thereby pre- 
vented the attainment of the highest standards of orthodoxy. 
Platonism, by emphasising spiritual over historical reality, was par- 
ticularly vulnerable to encouraging speculation, which often, in his 
view, led to absurdity.” Photios approach to reality, as well as to liter- 
ary discourse, began with historicity, the factual element (tò iotopıköv) 
or with ‘the letter’ (xoà tò ypauua). At the same time, he could not 
be called a literalist. This methodology can be seen in the case of his 
valuable philological elaboration of John Chrysostom’s works in the 
Bibliotheca. Photios also considered that the 'spiritualistic' outlook or 
excesses of allegorical exegesis could lead to mistakes not only in inter- 
pretation of a text, but also in religious life (e.g., Messalianism) and 
academic theology.“ Therefore, in Photios view, 'Aristotelianism' was 
linked to a sober, logical, coherent and down-to-earth view of the 
world and approach to the complexity of Scriptural narrative. This is 
evident in his synopsis of the Hypotyposeis. Some reminiscence of 
Aristotelian notions can be seen in various parts of Photios’ works.” 


that activity is in the form of extant comments on the Categories of Aristotle and 
related scholia" (ibid. 144; see also Photios, Amphil. 137-47, in Epistulae et Amphilo- 
chia, ed. L.G. Westerink [Leipzig, 1986], vol. 5). 

^ See the critical notes on Damascius (Cod. 130), and Origen (Cod. 8). Both the 
pagan Platonist (Damascius) and the Christian one (Origen) taught ‘bizarre’ doc- 
trines, according to the Byzantine author. 

^5 Cf. Photios, Ep. 1:36-52; 57-59; and especially 469-471. 

" Photios must have been aware of Justinian's letter, The Epistle to the Holy Synod, 
in which the emperor accused some monks from Jerusalem of falling into error while 
following the teaching of Pythagoras, Plato and Origen (see John Monachos, 
Chronikon, 4.218 [PG 110, 779/80D]). 

“8 Cod. 52: "Ihe Acts of the Synod of Side against the Messalinians’. See B. Staats, 
"Photios and the Synodikon of Orthodoxy in Opposition to Mystical and Prophetic 
Heresies", Patristic and Byzantine Review 2 (1983): 162-83. 

? See J. Schamp, “Photios aristotélisant?”, in Kainotomia, Colloquium Pavlos 
Tzermias: Die Erneuerung der griechischen Tradition: Le renouvellement de la tradi- 
tion hellénique, ed. M. Billerbeck and J. Schamp (Freiburg: Universitátsverlag Frei- 
burg Schweiz, 1996), 1-17; J.P. Anton, “The Aristotelianism of Photios’ Philosophical 
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Another reason for Photios’ attachment to Aristotle was his apprecia- 
tion of various elements of the Hellenic rhetorical tradition, to which 
Aristotle contributed greatly. The last point makes another indirect 
link between Photios and the ancient philosopher. While Photios’ lit- 
erary criticism was dependent on Demetrius of Phalerum (third cen- 
tury BCE), Dionysius of Halicarnassus (first century BCE) and 
Hermogenes (second century CE),” he was also nolens volens a disciple 
of Aristotle. In Scriptural exegesis, or when dealing with other forms 
of literature, Photios' lectio often began by establishing the historical 
facts?! or literal meaning of the problematic passage. 

In Photios' approach to life, theology and literature there was a 
degree of coherence, while his great interest in the classical tradition 
was also apparent. His pronouncements had charm and style, but 
they always emphasised doctrinal truth and expressed sharp con- 
demnation of false convictions and errors. These preferences were 
reflected in the Bibliotheca and play some role in his judgment of 
Clement of Alexandria's Hypotyposeis. 


3. Clement of Alexandria as seen by Photios 


Ambivalence and Problems 


Photios' views of Clement of Alexandria were influenced by the back- 
ground described above and shaped by his exegetical methods and 
preference for the concrete over the abstract. He paid special attention 
to Clement, as he found him an intriguing and significant figure in the 
history of the early Church. This interest led him to both appreciation 
and criticism. On the one hand, he valued Clement's erudition and 
style.” On the other, there were moments when Photios seriously ‘dis- 
liked' him because of what he saw as his suspicious, if not heretical, 
views. It is possible that Photios respected Clement for his learning, 
but was hugely disappointed with his final theological conclusions. 
However, it should be stressed that Photios read Clement's works 


Theology", in Aristotle in Late Antiquity, ed. L.P. Schrenk (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 158-83; reprinted in Parnassus 54 
(1994): 19-45. 

°° Hägg, Photius as a Reader, 55. 

3 Ibid. 58. 

52 For instance, Photios was impressed with Clement’s erudition (fj xoAvuóOeiw 
&unpénovco) found in the Paedagogus and the Stromateis. Also he values Clement's 
‘sublime style’ (öykov obunerpov) (Cod. 110). 
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some time before writing the Bibliotheca, and while commenting on 
them in the Bibliotheca he referred to his feelings from that earlier 
reading. It is possible that his memories, rather than the documents 
lying in front of him, made Photios feel uneasy. 

Photios’ assessment of the Hypotyposeis, unlike Clement’s other 
works, was highly critical and negative. He stressed a number of exe- 
getical and theological errors that he perceived in the work, stating 
that only some Scriptural passages seemed to be commented on in “a 
correct way” (6p8Hc doxei Aéyew), while others were given “blasphe- 
mous and mythological interpretations" (eig &oeßeig Kai uVOwdeıg 
Aöyovg &koépetou). Having listed eight examples of what he saw as 
bizarre misunderstandings, Photios concluded that Clement had pre- 
sented many more blasphemous ideas (Kat HAAG 6& popia PAvapei 
xoi BAooonuet), or that another person had written these sacrilegious 
thoughts under Clement's name.” ‘Blasphemy’ was one of Photios 
favourite words in relation to Clement's views. However, Photios 
assessed Clement's opinions against the orthodox doctrine and teach- 
ing of the ninth century, and those views which contradicted this pro- 
voked his anger as defensor fidei. As mentioned above, the conflict 
with iconoclasm had sharpened Photios' sensitivity as a defender of 
orthodoxy, and undoubtedly his approach to the Hypotyposeis was 
deeply marked by his personal theological experience and sensitivity. 
He found the Hypotyposeis entirely heretical, as it betrayed the faith of 
the Church by misinterpreting the Scriptures and amalgamated 
Christianity with alien ideas from Greek, Jewish and Gnostic sources. 
In Photios' view, Clement departed from orthodoxy by assimilating 
too many dangerous concepts which diverted him from the correct 
line of exegesis and theology. This can be seen in Photios' use of such 
terms as uo oc, uve Adyous, PAoopnuet, which point to either 
assimilation of pagan stories or impious talk about holy events or the 
mysteries of Christian faith. 

The following chapters will analyse the nature of these ‘myths’ and 
‘blasphemies’, explaining Photios' objections in detail. From Photios’ 
comments we can conclude that Clement of Alexandria's Hypotyposeis 
represented an exegetical commentary on the Scriptures. Clement’s 


5 Photios, Cod. 109. 

*! Ama can be identified as individual words or passages within the Scriptures 
(ypagń) on the basis of Photios’ observation that Clement deals only with “certain 
words/passages of the Old and New Testament", nepi pnt@v tivOv tig te roo 
xoi véag ypa.pfig (Cod. 109), which later in the same codex are called: 6 5& öAog 
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work may have been a systematic explanation of both parts of the 
Scriptures, as Cassiodorus suggested,® or it may have focused on some 
specific issues that he found difficult, controversial or misunderstood 
by his contemporaries, such as the Gnostics. Whatever structure the 
whole document had, it was written in the context of Clement’s 
polemical engagement with his opponents. It was also aimed at read- 
ers or/and disciples who wished to understand better the meaning of 
Scriptural passages. The structure and the methodology of this study 
is based on these introductory observations. 


4. Structure of the Study 


Format 


The following eight chapters examine the eight charges made by 

Photios against what he saw as Clement's heresies: 

1 His belief in the existence of eternal matter and the eternity of 

ideas. 

His assumption that God's Son is a creature. 

His acceptance of the transmigration of souls. 

His belief in many worlds before the creation of Adam. 

His opinion regarding the creation of Eve from Adam in a blasphe- 

mous and shameful way. 

6 His view that the angels had sexual encounters with human women 
who thereby conceived children. 

7 His docetic view of Christ 

8 His teaching about two Logoi of the Father. 


Ui C P 


These opinions can be divided into three groups: metaphysical (1 and 
4), Logos-theology (2, 7 and 8) and anthropological (3, 5 and 6). 
However, all of them are the (‘wrong’) results of the exegesis of a 
Scriptural text or a theological theologoumena. 


OKONOSG WOAVEL Epunvetar cvyyé&vovo tis Tev&oewg, tig EGÓ00v, tov YaAuov, 
tod Oetov MabAov t&v éniotoAQv, xod TOV xo oAiGv, xoi TOD 'ExkAnotxo100; cf. 
Eusebius, HE, 6.13.2. Bekker's edition ofthe Bibliotheca (PG 103, 383/4D) corrects the 
last, surprising title to tod ExkAnomotiKod suggesting a collection of ‘ecclesiastical 
books’ commented on by Clement in the Hypotyposeis not the book of Ecclesiasticus. 
Although it is impossible to establish the precise meaning of the Greek term and the 
content of those ‘ecclesiastical books’ the notion may refer to early Christian docu- 
ments written by theologians whom Clement saw as representatives of the ErkAnoto. 

5 Cassiodorus, De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, praef. (PL 70, 1107/1108). 
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I will deal with these 8 charges in the following order: 
Part I: Metaphysics 

Chapter 1: The existence of eternal matter and the eternity of ideas 
(charge 1). 

Chapter 2: The belief in many worlds before the creation of Adam 
(charge 4). 
Part II: Logos-theology 

Chapter 3: The teachings about two Logoi of the Father (charge 8). 

Chapter 4: The assumption that the Son of God is a creature (charge 
2). 

Chapter 5: The docetic view of Christ (charge 7). 
Part III: Anthropology 

Chapter 6: The transmigration of souls (charge 3). 

Chapter 7: The creation of Eve from Adam in a blasphemous and 
shameful way (charge 5). 

Chapter 8: The sexual encounters of angels with human women and 
the children conceived (charge 6). 


As well as being examined for its specific content, each charge will be 
located within the wider theological and philosophical context of 
Clement's thought. 


Method 


While approaching each charge, my main effort is to re-examine the 
existing evidence from Clement's other works, while taking into 
account parallel ideas in other works from his time and location. It is 
a well-known fact that Clement was not a ‘systematic’ theologian or 
philosopher, therefore while researching the trajectory of his thought 
it is important to use a specific method. In the present case, Stáhlin's 
Register, with its additions such as biblical and other references, is 
used as a guide-book through the complexity of Clement's thought. 
Each chapter begins by quoting Photios' charge. It then turns to an 
examination of the relevant aspects of Clement's philosophical and 
theological context such as the Scriptures, other Jewish or Christian 
documents, Gnostic speculation or ideas from a philosophical school. 
Next it approaches the evidence from Clement's works. These steps 
help, in my view, to recreate the cultural framework and direct evi- 
dence which facilitate the assessment of the substance of Photios' 
charges. My discussion reveals both the consistencies and inconsisten- 
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cies in Clement’s thought. Sometimes contemporary Scriptural exege- 
sis is more important; at others, philosophical models are more 
relevant. Some chapters will introduce more material from the Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha, while other themes call for comparison with Gnostic 
authors. By this method, I aim to learn more about Clement of 
Alexandria’s theology and exegesis than about Photios’ understanding 
of orthodoxy. The eight charges provide us with a new perspective and 
an opportunity to explore Clement’s thought and its cultural and 
theological context in a new way. 

This study is a trial of Clement of Alexandria, though in an aca- 
demic context and for an academic purpose. Did he commit theologi- 
cal errors as a result of irresponsible exegesis? Was his theological 
speculation incompatible with theology of the Great, soon Catholic, 
Church of the second century? Does his Hypotyposeis contain enough 
evidence to classify its author as “close to dangerous alteration’ of the 
emerging catholic doctrine? The confrontation between Photios and 
Clement may deliver some answers to these questions. But even if we 
are not interested in enlisting Clement of Alexandria among the saints 
of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church, he remains one of the 
most fascinating authors of the early Patristic era. 


PART ONE 
METAPHYSICS 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE EXISTENCE OF ETERNAL MATTER AND 
THE ETERNITY OF IDEAS 


VANV TE yàp Gypovov xoi iðéac WG And TIVOV PNTOV eiooyouévog 


8o&aleı 


He holds the view, based on certain words [in Scripture], that matter 
and ideas are eternal 


Photios’ first accusation concerns Clement’s supposed approval of the 
Greek philosophical opinion of eternal matter (Xv te yàp &xpovov) 
and Ideas (idéac). Clement misinterpreted Genesis 1:1-2 because he 
accepted a pagan philosophical axiom, according to which, matter and 
Ideas were co-eternal with the Creator or even shared with God the 
same characteristic: eternity (oiov). To Photios this interpretation 
clashed with the orthodox Christian teaching, which can be retraced 
to the early Christain apologists and would soon be expressed by the 
theological formula of creatio ex nihilo.' Clement’s error seems to 
emerge from an uncritical philosophical stance, which led to a misrep- 
resentation of the Scriptures, and finally contradiction of sound 
Christian doctrine. In his brief summary, Photios does not reveal 
whether or not he made any effort to find out the philosophical and 


! Among the apologists, see Hermas, Mand. 1.1; Aristides of Athens, Apology, 1.4; 
Justin, 1 Apol. 10.2; 59.5; 67.8; Tatian, Or. 5.1-3; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 2.1.1; Dem. 4, 6; 
but see also Tertullian, Res. 11.6; Praes. 13. It must be said that not all early Christian 
theologians shared the same view about creatio ex nihilo, for example, Athenagoras of 
Athens assumed the pre-existence of matter, cf. Leg. Christ. 19. Although the oldest 
Roman Creed does not mention ‘creation out of nothing’, later in the third and fourth 
centuries, the concept of the creation of all visible and invisible things is clearly detect- 
able in the Eastern Creeds (Creed of Caesarea, Creed of Jerusalem, Creed of Antioch/ 
Symbolum Antiochenum or the Constitutiones Apostolorum), although with semantic 
variations. By the ninth century, creatio ex nihilo had its established place within 
orthodox Christian doctrine. By Photios’ time the orthodoxy of both Western and 
Eastern Christianity unanimously rejected alternative views on the origin of the visi- 
ble world expressed for instance by various schools of Gnosticism and later by Man- 
ichaeism (see G. May, Creatio ex Nihilo: The Doctrine of ‘Creation out of Nothing’ in 
Early Christian Thought, trans. A.S. Worrall [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994]; 
J.C. O'Neill, “How Early is the Doctrine of Creatio ex nihilo?”, Journal of Theological 
Studies 53 [2002]: 449-65). 
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theological context of that mistake. Still, it points first and foremost to 
an exegetical misunderstanding of Scripture. In order to analyse 
Clement’s possible views on the origin of the matter and Ideas, it is 
necessary to direct our research into the following four stages. First, I 
must examine the relevant elements of Clement’s philosophical back- 
ground. Secondly, I will explore Philo of Alexandria’s effort to com- 
bine Scriptural evidence with Platonic doctrine. Thirdly, I will 
elaborate Clement’s opinion on the eternity of Ideas in the light of the 
existing oeuvre. Next, I will examine Clement’s understanding of the 
eternity of matter. 


1. The Philosophical Background of Clement’s Thought 


Clement's ideas can be seen as part of his ongoing reflection on the 
origin of the world, as he tried to harmonise the Scriptural evidence 
from the book of Genesis with Greek philosophical notions, particu- 
larly those of the Platonic tradition. Many contemporary Middle 
Platonists of his time,” including Philo of Alexandria,’ believed in the 


? By this generic term I understand a number of philosophers in the first and sec- 
ond centuries CE who saw themselves as faithful heirs of Plato's philosophy and shared 
specific interest in philosophy (metaphysics, ethics, logic) as well as methodology 
while commenting Plato's treatises (hermeneutics). Although the lists of those phi- 
losophers vary, the main representatives of Middle Platonism were Antiochus of 
Ascalon (130-68 sce), Eudorus of Alexandria (first century BCE), Plutarch of Chaer- 
oneia (45-125 cE), Calvenus Taurus (fl. 145 cE), Atticus (fl. 175 ce), Albinus (fl. 150 
CE), Alcinous (second century cE), Apuleius of Madaura (123-180 cz) and Philo of 
Alexandria (c.20 BcE-c.50 cE). Some Neopythagoreans are also linked with this list as 
they shared some philosophical interests: Moderatus of Gades (fl. 60 cE), Nicomachus 
of Gerasa (fl. 120 CE) and Numenius of Apamea (fl. 176 cE). Numenius illustrates well 
how problematic it is to place philosophers of this period in a specific school. For 
more details, see J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 80 B.C. to A.D. 220 (London: Duck- 
worth, 2nd edn, 1996); and, more recently, H.F. Hágg, Clement of Alexandria and the 
Beginning of Christian Apophaticism, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2006), 75-8. 

> Philo's view will be discussed in section 2 below. At this point I would like to note 
the following observation made by Philo and very useful for understanding Clement's 
opinion. As noted by D.T. Runia, Philo provides us with the four views on the origin 
and destiny of the universe in Aet. 7-9: 

1 Many kosmoi generated and destructible (Democritus and Epicurus). 

2 One kosmos generated and destructible (the Stoics). 

3 One kosmos ungenerated and indestructible (a Pythagorean philosopher, Ocellus, 
and later Aristotle). 

4 One kosmos generated and not to be destroyed (Plato, Hesiod and Moses). 
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eternity of matter and Ideas. As Clement’s philosophy shows a depen- 
dency on Middle Platonism in many of its aspects, we need to turn to 
some of its doctrines to assess the accuracy of Photios’ claim. This 
requires a careful examination of the terminology used, especially the 
crucial notion yéveotc, and its context in various philosophical trea- 
tises of the Middle Platonists. 

For the Middle Platonists, Plato’s dialogues, such as the Phaedrus, 
the Phaedo, the Symposium, the Republic, the Timaeus, the Theaetetus, 
the Parmenides and some of his Letters, represented the core and ulti- 
mate authority of their philosophy. Among those treatises, as Runia 
noted, the Timaeus was seen as ‘the Platonists’ Bible’.* The influence 
of the Timaeus theory, vocabulary and imagery reached out beyond 
the milieu of later Hellenistic philosophers and inspired the imagina- 
tion of many more people from various religious traditions who 
expressed interest in investigation into the origin, nature and destiny 
of the visible world.’ In Clement's oeuvre direct and indirect allusions 
to the Timaeus appear forty-one times and the crucial passage relating 


According to Runia, Philo focused on the third opinion, that is the view of Aristotle 
and some Platonists who assimilated Aristotle’s thought. However, it is also possible 
to recognise in the characteristics of Philo’s opponents the cosmology of the Chal- 
deans. As Runia observes Philo’s own view is close to Plato’s, which the Jewish scholar 
harmonised with Moses’ teaching. This harmony of Plato and Moses, in Philo’s 
hermeneutics, was an important model for Clement of Alexandria (see D.T. Runia, 
Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos according to Moses: Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary, Philo of Alexandria Commentary Series 1 [Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 2001], 113, 121-3). 

^ Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1986), 57. 

* References to the Timaeus and its vocabulary as well as its ideology can be found 
among documents representing the whole spectrum of late Hellenistic literature and 
theology: among the Nag Hammadi Library (e.g., Tri. Trac. 103.31, with the term 
‘generation’ [mise] in relation to Tim. 29c); in the Hermetica (e.g., CH. 9.4, as polemic 
against a dualistic, negative assessment of the visible world in relation to Tim., 48a, 
68e); and even in Samaritan theology (e.g., Memar Marqah, 1.97-8, 2.161, as a rejec- 
tion of the Timaeus’ notion of yéveotc: “He formed without using any model [NT]”; 
“He formed without using any model [INT] in anything he made”; see also A. Broadie, 
A Samaritan Philosophy: A Study of the Hellenistic Cultural Ethos of the Memar Mar- 
qah, Studia Post-Biblica 31 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981], 145-55). I wish to point to an 
observation made by Whittaker: "for throughout the entire period of late antiquity the 
Timaeus was without a doubt not only the most frequently read dialogue of Plato, but 
in general the most influential work of a philosophical nature” (J. Whittaker, “Plu- 
tarch, Platonism and Christianity", in Neoplatonism and Early Christian Thought: 
Essays in Honor of A.H. Armstrong, (ed. H.J. Blumenthal and R.A. Markus; Studies in 
Platonism and Patristic Thought 27 (London: Variorum Reprints, 1984), 57. 
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to cosmology (28b-c) seven times. Clement expressed a similar inter- 
est in Plato’s dialogue to that of his philosophical predecessors and 
contemporaries. 

One important problem that must be mentioned, as it directly 
influenced Clement’s position, was that Plato himself left unclear the 
essential issue of the y&veoıg of the cosmos in relation to its eternity, 
that is, whether creation took place in time or before time, and thus 
two main lines of interpretations emerged. One was based on a meta- 
phorical interpretation of the text, while the other involved a literary 
approach. The former line began with Speusippus and Xenocrates and 
found its support closer chronologically and geographically to 
Clement's period in, for instance, Eudorus of Alexandria; while the 
latter opinion was held by Atticus and Plutarch. While the first view 
highlighted that the world is not created at a particular time and Plato 
only used ‘time’ as a metaphor, the second outlook preferred to under- 
stand yéveotc as occurring at a specific moment of time. Following a 
helpful observation of J. Dillon's, another part of Clement's back- 
ground should be mentioned, Calvenus Taurus, who was one of the 
most outstanding Platonists in Athens in the second half of the second 
century CE.’ In his Commentary on the Timaeus, Taurus, in truly scho- 
lastic fashion, differentiated four meanings, or definitions, of the pos- 
sible Platonic use of yevntóc: 

1 That is said to be ‘created’, which is not in fact created, but is of the 
same genus as the things that are created. 

2 That is also called ‘created’, which is in theory composite, even if it 
has not in fact been combined. 

3 The cosmos is said to be ‘created’, as being always in process of 
generation. 

4 One might also call it ‘created’ by virtue of the fact that it is depen- 
dent for its existence on an outside source.’ 


° See O. Stählin (ed.), Clement Alexandrinus, vol. 4, Register, ed. U. Treu, Die grie- 
chischen christlichen Schriftsteller 39 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1980), 52. 

? See Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 238. I believe Clement of Alexandria was born 
in Athens and received his basic philosophical education there. 
* Summarised in Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi, 6.8: 
TO yevnxóv koi IM yevóuevov LEV, £v é TO oc0tQ Sv yéver totg yevntoic. 
yevntov Kai tò Exivota obvOetov, Kai ei uh ovvtebf. 
yevntóc 6 xóonoc, xo Kel év TH yiveoðaí otw. 
yevntóc, STL Kal TO eivaı AdT@ GA Ao óOev ostiv xoi rapà tod Osod, npóg öv 
KEKOOUNTAL. 
(trans. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 243). 
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The last point contributes a new insight into the whole problem.’ 
Taurus states that it is possible to use the term yevntóg as an expres- 
sion of ‘dependence’ (nap& tod Oeo, npög Ov kexóopntou) on an 
outside source or creator. To clarify his position, Taurus referred to 
the relationship between the Sun and the Moon. While the latter pos- 
sesses ‘created’ light from the former, there was never a time when the 
Moon existed without being illuminated by the Sun. In this way, the 
Moon's light is ‘created’ by the Sun, as it is totally dependent on the 
Sun. Interestingly, as also noted by Dillon, this aspect of yevntóg as 
‘dependence’ had appeared earlier in Philo's De opificio mundi (7-9). 
The Jewish scholar brings us closer to Clement's position, therefore his 
elaboration of the Platonic cosmology requires close attention. 


2. Philo of Alexandria as an Important Precursor of Clement? 


The De opificio mundi begins with an assumption of pre-existent mat- 
ter along with God, the Creator. As noted by Runia,'' Philo described 
the universe as wyévntog Kai Gtd10¢,” believing it had always existed 
and will never cease to exist. God and matter co-exist as two principles 
of the whole reality. God is the active element, and matter the passive 
one. Philo thought that the creation of the world refers to the depend- 
ence of the whole universe (the passive element) on its divine cause, 
Mind (the active factor). This view shows a parallel to Taurus' later 
opinion. Following Plato (Tim. 28c), Philo called God the ‘Maker and 
Father’ (noıntng xoi natńhp).! However Philo also showed that the 


? For more details and the whole list of definitions, see Dillon, The Middle Plato- 
nists, 242-3. 

? D.T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, Philosophia Antiqua 
44 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1986), 453-5; see also the very helpful summary of Philo's theory 
by G.E. Sterling, “Creatio Temporalis, Aeterna, vel Continua? An Analysis of the 
Thought of Philo of Alexandria", Studia Philonica Annual 4 (1992): 15-41. On Philo 
of Alexandria as a Middle Platonist, see G.E. Sterling, "Platonizing Moses: Philo and 
Middle Platonism", Studia Philonica Annual 5 (1993): 96-111; D.T. Runia, “Was 
Philo a Middle Platonist? A Difficult Question Revisited", Studia Philonica Annual 5 
(1993); 112-40; D. Winston, "Response to Runia and Sterling", Studia Philonica 
Annual 5 (1993): 141-6, T.H. Tobin, *Was Philo a Middle Platonist? Some Sugges- 
tions”, Studia Philonica Annual 5 (1993): 147-50; J. Dillon, “A Response to Runia and 
Sterling", Studia Philonica Annual 5 (1993): 151-5. 

" Runia, Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos, 112-13. 

2 Philo, Opif. 7, 171. 

8 Ibid. 7. This epithet highlights God's nature as always active source/creator of 
the universe. For more information on this title in Philonic context, see Runia, Philo 
of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, 107-11. 
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process of creation is not a simple act. First, in Philo’s view, Plato’s 
theory and the statement from Genesis were compatible, as they both 
distinguished between the intelligible and visible worlds, where the 
former is the model/reflection (eikov, napadeıyua, Opyévunoc, 
uíiunua) of the latter. For Philo, as for Plato before him, the beauty 
of the material world mirrored its intelligible and original model 
(xöouog vontög)." This dependence of the visible on the intelligible as 
the relation of model to product received further elaboration at Philo’s 
hands. The invisible or original and perfect world was made of Ideas, 
or even numbers.'‘ This realm was also called ‘the Logos'" and as the 
generic Mind was ‘a sphere’ of their ‘location’ (1ónoc).? Those Ideas, 
the ‘content’ of the intelligible realm were the objects of God’s thought. 
Using terminology from Proverbs 8:22? and Wisdom 9:9,? Philo 
identified the Logos/divine Mind as ‘Wisdom’ (cota) and “first gen- 
erated being’ (6 npwröyovog adtod Betoc Adyos).”! Therefore it is 
right to say that while the Logos actively assisted in the creation of the 
(sensible) world, its origin is ‘beyond’ or “earlier than’ the moment of 
creation, and dependent directly on God's Mind (6 voc). The Logos, 
unlike the sensible world, was not created at a point in time, but orig- 
inates ‘before time and matter’. The Scriptural metaphor of ‘first born’ 
(ò npwröyovog) stresses this unique relationship of the Logos to God, 
and through the central, irreplaceable role of the Logos, the intelligible 
realm of Ideas in toto precedes the appearance of visible reality, and 
with it, the appearance of time. In this context, that is in direct relation 
to the Logos, it is right to conclude that Philo assumed the eternity of 
Ideas as the objects of God’s thought ‘contained’ in the Logos. 


^ Philo, Opif. 16, 36, 129; Her. 280; Plant. 50; Det. 57; Ebr. 133; Conf. 172. 

5 For more on this important notion, see D.T. Runia, ^A Brief History of the 
Term Kosmos Noétos from Plato to Plotinus", in Traditions of Platonism: Essays in 
Honour of John Dillon, ed. J.J. Cleary (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999), 151-72. 

'5 Philo, Opif. 102. It is possible to see the Pythagorean origin of Philo's thought 
and this inspiration may have led Clement of Alexandria to call the Jewish philoso- 
pher ‘the Pythagorean’. For more information, see D.T. Runia, “Why does Clement of 
Alexandria call Philo “The Pythagorean’ ", Vigilae christianae 49 (1995): 1-22. 

7 On the Philonic concept of the Logos, see section 1 of Chapter 4 below. 

5 Philo, Opif. 20; Leg. 3.96; Prov. 1.27. 

19 kópioc Éktioév ue &pyiv 660v aÙto eic Epya oco xo. 

Kol petà GOD T] cota T] cidvia tà Épyo Gov xoi ropotoa, öte Enoleig TOV 
xóopov. Both references were also very important to Clement's theology of the divine 
Logos/Wisdom. 

? Philo, Abr. 151; Conf. 46; Somn. 1.215; Leg. 1.65. 
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Philo’s views on the creation of matter, call for careful examina- 
tion as they may seem unclear.” Dillon goes so far as to suggest they 
lack coherence. For instance, the statements from the Quis rerum 
divinarum heres sit (160) openly affirmed the pre-existence of matter, 
while in the Legum allegoriae (2.2) he held more Scriptural opin- 
ions on the creation of the universe out of nothing, and in the De 
Providentia (18) he stressed the dependence of matter on God and 
his creative, unceasing task of organising it.? However Lilla argues 
that the limited evidence in favour of a theory of creatio ex nihilo in 
the Philonic corpus strongly suggests that he assumed the pre-exist- 
ence of formless matter as implied in the De fuga et inventione (9) 
and the De specialibus legibus (1.328).™ Lilla observed that for Philo, 
and later for Clement of Alexandria, the origin of the visible world 
begins only with verse six of the first chapter of Genesis:? “And God 
said, ‘Let there be a firmament in the midst of the water, and let it be 
a division between water and water, and it was so.””*° Here otepéo puo 
refers to the visible world as confirmed by the passage from the De 
opificio mundi (36). Philo's comment on this particular Scriptural 
passage also introduced Plato's theory from the Timaeus and harmo- 
nised both narratives. Philo seemed to distinguish two meanings of 
yév£otg: the intelligible and the sensual. The first meaning was related 
to God's direct act in originating the intelligible realm, the realm of 
Ideas and pre-existent matter (Gen. 1:1-5). The second referred to the 
material or corporal world created not by the demiurge but by the 
Logos (Gen. 1:6-31). The second material world was created in the 
image of and following the model of the first. In this way Scripture 
was reconciled with Platonic dogma. Whereas the first intelligible 
world, which is the sum of the perfect Ideas, coexists with God as his 
Mind, although dependent on him and organised by him, the second 


? Did Philo as a philosopher and theologian (exegete) change his views on the 
origin of matter? To demonstrate this we would have to trace some development of 
his opinions on the basis of his works. However, as the discussion about the chronol- 
ogy of Philo's work is ongoing, plotting a trajectory of Philo's views on this issue 
would be a matter of speculation (see A. Terian, "A Critical Introduction to Philo's 
Dialogues", Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt 21.1 [1984]: 272-94). 

23 See Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 158. 

^ See S.R.C. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Platonism and 
Gnosticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 194-5 n. 3, with a review of the 
literature. 

3 See Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 191. 

% oi einev 6 Besós yevnÜfo otepéoua £v uíoo tod O8otog xoi £oto 
Ow optGov &và uécov Vbatosg Kai vatos. 
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world was called into being as its reflection. Therefore it is possible 
to see its origin as creation out of pre-existent formless matter rather 
than out of nothing. Following Lilla’s observation," the Greek term 
Kttotng used by Philo? can be read in the light of Wisdom 11:17: 
“create the world out of formless matter” (ktioaoa tov xóopov ¿č 
åuópoov VANGs).” 

Recently Runia has re-examined Philo’s view on the origin of the 
matter and added some valuable comments.? According to Runia, 
modern commentators represent three main lines of interpretation. 
The first claims that there is enough evidence to support the view 
that Philo accepted the concept of creatio ex nihilo but he never 
pronounced this opinion expressis verbis. The second is inclined to 
terminate debate around this controversial theme with the observa- 
tion that Philo did not give a clear answer to this problem, as he was 
mainly interested in ethical and exegetical elaboration of Scripture. 
The third interpretation, which is shared by Runia, is that Philo of 
Alexandria did not provide us with a precise explanation of the origin 
of the matter as his philosophy and theology were not confronted by 
Gnostic dualistic theologies. Unlike Clement of Alexandria, Philo 
remained untouched by the fervent debate which soon erupted in 


” See Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 194-5 n. 3. 

23 Philo, Somn. 1.76: oSta>s Kai ó eds tà névta yevvnoag où uóvov eig 
TobgavEes ñyayev, GAAG xod & npóxepov oùx Ty, Exoinoev, oo õnurovpyòç uóvov 
&ÀJ.à xoi xtiotng arbrög dv. “So God when He gave birth to all things, not only 
brought them into sight, but also made things which before were not, not just han- 
dling material as an artificer, but being Himself its creator" (trans. F.H. Colson and 
G.H. Whitaker, in Philo, vol. 5, LCL [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1934]). 

? [t must be noted that against this lectio we find three testimonies, Philo, Leg. 2.2; 
Somn. 1.76; Eusebius, PE, 7.21; all three suggest that Philo believed in creatio ex nihilo. 
In response to this argument I would stress that the first reference highlights the sole 
existence of God, which cannot be compared to anything; therefore Philo stresses the 
uniqueness of God's existence even at the expense of his theory ofthe Logos. In Somn. 
1.76, Philo deals with the existence ofthe intelligible world which cannot come out of 
material principles and therefore came ‘out of nothing’. Finally Eusebius’ record of 
Philo's Prov. 2.49 as ei yéyove Övtog refers to the substance of the visible world which 
is not eternal per se but became visible or received its form thanks to its intelligible 
model. Ultimately ‘out of nothing’ or just ‘nothing’ may have been used by Philo as 
the radical and logical opposition of ‘something’, that is the existence of the intelligible 
world, in the same way as he opposed the relative existence of ‘something’ (köonog 
vontóc) to the unconditional existence of God. This subtle distinction may help to 
understand Philo’s position as well as providing a helpful context to Clement’s assim- 
ilation of Philo’s view. 

3° Cf Runia, Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos, 152-5. 
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Alexandria with the appearance of various Christian factions and 
theological schools. Therefore, and this is my own conclusion, we 
have to wait until Clement of Alexandria to see more clearly the 
important role the exegesis of Genesis plays in the theological and 
philosophical battle against dualistic theology and religious doc- 
trines. Expecting support for the Christian ‘Catholic’ position against 
Gnostic opponents from Philo would be an anachronistic error with- 
out support in the Philonic corpus. 


3. Clement’s own Considerations 


Having discussed the essential elements of the philosophical frame- 
work of Clement’s exegesis, I shall now turn to his various statements 
on the existence of matter and Ideas. In Clement’s oeuvre there are 
many passages which provide evidence of his opinions and show how 
closely his reflections followed the exegetical trajectory of Philo of 
Alexandria. However, this similarity does not overshadow Clement's 
own contribution to the whole debate. In reconstructing his opinion 
attention must be paid to the context of each statement. 

First, I wish to discuss the evidence from Clement’s commentaries 
on the crucial passage Genesis 1:1-3. One of the rare elaborations of 
this Scriptural theme can be found in Stromateis 5.94.1 (with its con- 
text: 5.93.4-5.94.3): 


“In the beginning,” [Genesis] says “God made the heaven and the earth; 
and the earth was invisible.” [Gen 1:1-2] Then, it continues: “And God 
said, Let there be light; and there was light.” [Gen 1:3] In the cosmogony 
of the material reality He creates a firm heaven, (as what is firm is 
capable of being perceived by sense), and a visible earth, and a light that 
can be seen.” 


Here two distinguishable acts? of creation resulting in two worlds: 
one invisible (&ópatoç) and original, the second visible and chrono- 


3 “èv üpyfi" yop enow “Enoinoev 6 Beds tov odpavov Kai thy yfiv. 1 62 yA ñv 
G&Opatoc” eit’ Exigéper. “Kai einev ó Oeóc. yevnONtH OAs, Kai èyéveto EAs.” èv 5é 
TH koouoyovío TH aioOnth ovepeóv odpavov Snutovpyet (TO 68 oxepeóv aicOntdv) 
Viv te Opatiw Kai PGs PAenöuevov. Alain Le Boulluec sees in this important passage 
Clement’s direct dependence on Philo’s exegesis from Opif. 36, 38, 55 (A. Le Boulluec, 
Stromata V, Sources chrétiennes 279 [Paris: Cerf, 1981], 302). 

? I use the term ‘acts’ although being faithful to Clement’s intention the first 
denotes a timeless process of emergence while the second, related to the visible world, 
took place in a moment of time. This distinction will be clear in the next part of my 
analysis. 
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logically later.” The first yeveotg produces the obpavög, the yñ and the 
Qc, and all of them represent the intelligible world (Koouög vontög). 
This representation recalls Philo's exegesis from the De opificio mundi 
(36-7).*4 The second yéveoi1g is related to tò otepedv aioOntdv and in 
an analogical way describes the origin of the existence of the material 
ovpavoc (1.9); the material yf (1.10) and the qoofjpec (1.14). This 
distinction suggests, and rightly so, Clement's intention to separate 
the creation of the first, invisible reality and the second creation of the 
visible, material world. In this way, the three elements of the koouög 
vontög are the prototypes of the material one: kóopoc oio0ntóc. In 
the Eclogae propheticae (3.1) the same thought is expressed with more 
clarity: “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth’, the 
things earthly and heavenly"? This world is thus the synonym of the 
xöouog vontöc. Earlier in the Stromateis (5.93.4), Clement revealed 
the source of the key distinction between kóc uoç vontóg and KOouog 
aioOntdc: 


Also, the Barbarian [Hebrew] philosophy knows about two worlds: one 
of thought/ideas and the second of sensual perception; while the former 
is an original pattern the latter remains the image of that which is called 
the model. 


The allusion to n B&pBapog PıiAooogia is identified by Stáhlin as 
Philo’s theory from the De opificio mundi (13-16). Philo and Clement 
assumed a double creation, one of the invisible world or world of 
Ideas, and the second of the material, visible reality of the sky, the 


* This distinction or two stages of creation are rightly observed by Lilla, Clement 
of Alexandria, 191-2. Again, Clement’s exegesis closely follows that of Philo. 

” For a more analytical presentation of Philo's theory expressed in De opificio 
mundi, see Runia, Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos, 174-86. Runia 
highlights Clement's original assimilation of Philo’s idea of the creation (ibid. 173). 

35 “èv åpxf Enoinoev 6 Heög tov obpavov Kal thv yiv.” Te yhıva Kal tà oopávi. 

36 kógpuov Te oic TOV Lev vontóv oióev À Bapßapog qiAocooía, tòv SE 
aicOntov, tov uév &pyévonov, tov 08 sikóva TOD kañovuévov TapadetyLatos. 
Alain Le Boulluec detects in Clement’s philosophical construction of the process of 
creation a reflection of Philo’s theory, which balances Scriptural revelation (Genesis) 
with Platonic metaphysics (Timaeus). Boulluec notes that both terms used by Clem- 
ent, tó napadetypo and 1] eixóv, originate in Plato’s Timaeus, the former in 28a-b, 
28c, 31a, 48e, the latter in 28a-b. This borrowing shows that Clement read Genesis 
with a particular, Platonic mindset. In addition, another crucial term 7] uovó is a 
synonym of the divine Logos who was to Clement, “the unity of the ideas" (n&vto £v) 
or "the noetic / intelligible cosmos" (6 vontög Köouog) (Strom. 4.156.1-4.156.2, 
5.93.4). Earlier, we can find the same identification in Philo, Opif. 15, 35, as noted by 
Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 207. Both Lilla and later Boulluec agree on Clement's 
assimilation of Philonic exegesis in this passage (see Boulluec, Stromata V, 300). 
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earth and the light of the sun. As noted by Annewies van den Hoek, 
Clement’s narrative: “is scarcely intelligible without Philo in the 
background"? It is thus right to conclude that Clement believed in the 
existence of the intelligible world of Ideas prior to the material one. 
The intelligible reality would be, in a Platonic sense, a model (tó 
rapadeıyuo) for the material world. Clement agreed with Philo, as 
they were both at this point faithful heirs of Plato. However, Clement 
modifies Plato’s concept of the Ideas, by making them totally depend- 
ent on God and, unlike Plato, allowing them no metaphysical auton- 
omy from the Creator (or the demiurge). The world of Ideas was called 
into existence at the beginning and its ‘location’ (tóroç) is the Mind 
(ò vodc) of God that is his Logos. The Logos contains all Ideas, as 
God's thoughts. In the Christian context, the Philonic Logos becomes 
the Son of God, and with him the Ideas receive their existence. An 
example of this develpment occurs in Clement's commentary on 
Genesis 1:1 in the Eclogae propheticae, 4.1, where he states: “ ‘In the 
beginning [was] the Son’ [i.e. the Logos]’.** The identification of the 
Ideas with the thoughts of God is expressed in Book 5 of the Stromateis: 
“And an idea is a thought of God; and this the barbarians [i.e., the 
Hebrews but also the Christians] have named as the Logos of God.” 
In addition, Clement specified that the world of Ideas existed at its 
beginning as a unity which contained everything in itself or within ‘the 
Monad' (uov&c),® that is within the divine Logos/Son. Later, with the 


37 A. van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria and his Use of Philo in the ‘Stromateis’: 
An Early Christian Reshaping of a Jewish Model, Supplement to Vigiliae christianae 3 
(Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1988), 196. 

55 ti dé px 6 vió. 

* Cf Strom. 5.16.3: | 68 iéa Evvonua. 009, önep oi B&ápBopot Adyov eiphKact 
tod Oe00. In addition Stahlin identifies the source of f] 62 iéa Evvénua eo as Plato, 
Parm. 132b. Alain Le Boulluec points out that the concept of ù 62 iéa &vvönua. 0600 
appeared among the Middle Platonists such as Alcinous Didascal. 9, 1.2.3 and was 
assimilated by Philo, e.g., Opif. 17-20, who was the direct source of Clement’s inspira- 
tion. However, as Le Boulluec points out, Clement distinguished two Logoi. This con- 
troversy will be discussed in detail in Chapter 3. I accept also, following Le Boulluec's 
comment, that the term oi B&pBapot refers to Hebrew and Christian theologians 
(e.g., the Johannine tradition) (see Boulluec, Stromata V, 85). 

?' See Philo, Opif. 15, 35. Runia notes that in the Philonic context the Monad (6 
uováç) sometimes becomes a synonym of God, for instance in Philo, Leg. 2.3; Spec. 
3.180 (see Runia, Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos, 129). To Clem- 
ent the same term refers to the divine Logos, while God is 'beyond' or 'above' ó pová, 
that is the divine Logos (see Strom. 5.93.4). On God's transcendence, see Lilla, Clement 
of Alexandria, 216). Philo’s understanding of God as the Monad sets the background 
of his theory and exegesis of the creation of Adam and Eve. For more information see 
section 1 of Chapter 7 below. 
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act of the creation of the visible world, that original unity becomes the 
perfect pattern of the creation of the material world." This is yet 
another assimilation of Clement’s concept to Philo’s theory from the 
De opificio mundi.” 

From the whole philosophical framework of Clement's thought it is 
possible to deduce that the Ideas, as God’s thoughts, must have existed 
before the creation of Koouög aicðntógç in time. Did they always exist? 
Do they coexist with God and share his eternity? The essential, inner- 
most connection of the Ideas with God's thoughts and with the divine 
Logos, which possesses all Ideas in toto, leads to a positive answer. The 
nature of mind, even divine Mind, is always related to the thoughts, 
here the Ideas. Clement of Alexandria had no reason to undermine 
the coherence of this view, while later for Photios, in a different philo- 
sophical and theological climate, it proves a different answer. 


4. Clement's Opinion about the Eternity of Matter 


Photios' accusation suggests Clement held the view that the Ideas were 
pre-existence, but also that some sort of matter preceded the creation 
of the visible world in time (“àn Gxpovoc). Again, it is important to 
establish the exact terminology and then the context of Clement's nar- 
rative in order to find out more details about his philosophical view. 
One of the most significant statements on matter comes from a pas- 
sage in Book 5 of the Stromateis (5.89.6): "Ihey [the philosophers] 
should have known that so-called matter, denoted by them as without 
quality, and formless, was described boldly by Plato as non-being.”* 
This passage hints at the Aristotelian insight, originating in Plato, 
which maintains the fundamental opposition between tò 6v/odota 
and un öv.“ The original matter described by Clement as &rotov Kai 


^' See Philo, Opif. 24-27, 29-31, 35-36; Clement, Strom. 5.93.4. 

? See Philo, Opif. 13-16. 

8 Yotocav oov thv koAouuévnv VANV Gnotov xoi &oynuétiotov Aeyouévnv 
xpóc AbTOV, Kol TOAUNPSTEpoOV Hön un Sv npóc tod ITA&tovoc sipoo. Alain Le 
Boulluec's analytical commentary highlights Clement's dependence on the Middle 
Platonists such as Alcinous, Didascal. 8.2. Similarly, Clement's view on matter as un 
öv is based on the philosophical opinions of the Middle Platonists and some Neopy- 
thagoreans (e.g., Moderatus of Gades, Numenius of Apamea). It does not suggest that 
Clement denied the existence of an original matter. Cf. Lilla's elaboration of this pas- 
sage in Clement of Alexandria, 197-9. 

^ Stahlin points to Aristotle, Physics, 191810, 191536, 19246 (O. Stáhlin [ed.], Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, vol. 2: Stromata Buch I-VI, ed. L. Früchtel, Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller 15 [Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1985]). 
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&oxynu&ttotov was not the ultimate opposition to being as is the case 
with Plato and Aristotle and their disciples. For Clement this formless 
original matter existed before the creation of the visible world, as he 
explains in his note to Genesis 1:2: “And certainly the prophetic state- 
ment: ‘the earth was invisible and formless’, provided them [i.e., to 
some philosophers] with the reason to accept matter as an existing 
reality.” 

This explanation allows the following observation: f| yì &öpatog 
xat aKataoKedaotos, that is the intelligible world, was made of 
bÌ Odotas as Clement's Platonising interpretation follows Philo’s 
earlier exegesis. In addition, there is no contradiction in Clement’s 
statements between the description of matter as un dv and the descrip- 
tion of it as buch ovota. While the former definition, in a philo- 
sophical context, differentiates between the status of matter and the 
status of being in which matter is ‘nothing’; the latter, this time in the 
theological context of creation, contrasts the status of the original 
world made of pre-existent matter with the creation of the visible 
world. Matter is 'nothing' when compared with God whom Clement 
calls tò öv, ovota, 6 @v,“ that is, God who is or has the fullness of 
existence. But also matter is 'nothing' while compared with the organ- 
ised, created world. Like the eternity of Ideas, the pre-existence of 
matter fits well into Clement's philosophical and theological frame- 
work and it diminishes nether the omnipotence of God nor his unique 
way of existing. Also, it does not attribute eternity to this visible world. 
To sum up, both parts of the present reconstruction show that Clement 
did not believe in creatio ex nihilo. It is significant and not coinciden- 


^ Clement, Strom. 5.90.1: &AAog te 1 A€EIG 1 npopnrich exetvr] "| 62 yi nv 
GOPATOS kai &xorooke0ootog APOPHAG eotoig Mks oObcias nopéoxntot. 
I wish to note that, according to an insightful observation made by to Boulluec, Clem- 
ent follows Philo's allegorical elaboration of the Scriptural account of the creation of 
the world by identifying 88 yì v åópatoç Kat åkatackevaoctoç with matter. In 
addition, Boulluec suggests that Photios' charge is not supported by the evidence in 
Clement's philosophy: "l'accusation du Photius (Bibl. Cod 109) ... reprochant à Clé- 
ment d'enseigner dans les Hypotyposeis ... manqué de clarté" (Boulluec, Stromata V, 
294). It is possible that Clement accepted creation/generation of matter before time. 
Nonetheless, he did not elaborate on the origin of matter in direct reference to the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo (see ibid. 294-5). 

4 As Clement's apophatic theology is not our main interest in this study, I would 
like to point to a recent study where these titles are discussed in detail, Hägg, Clement 
of Alexandria and the Beginning of Christian Apophaticism, 165-70. 
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tal, that, while being acquainted with 2 Maccabees,” nowhere in his 
oeuvre did he mention the famous declaration on the creation of the 
visible world out of nothing: dtt oox é& óvtov éxotnoev aùtà 0 sóc 
(7:28).* This direct Scriptural evidence would provide him with a sub- 
stantial argument against the Gnostic dualistic tendencies, held for 
example by Tatian the Syrian,” or even against the opinion of some 
Valentinians that the creator of the visible world originates from the 
passion of desire (é« nó ovg tic eridvutos).” Against Gnostic adver- 
saries, Clement did not use the argument from 2 Maccabees, which 
emphasises the goodness of all creation, although it was certainly 
known to him. Therefore the evidence is against Clement of Alexandria 
being the first Christian theologian to subscribe to the notion of cre- 
atio ex nihilo. This does not undermine the fact that he was convinced 
that the whole of reality, Koouög vontög as well as Köouog aioOntdc, 
is totally dependent on God and its good Creator the divine Logos. 
Clement strongly believed in the omnipotence of God. Against some 
Christian Gnostics, he also maintained that the visible world is not the 
product of an evil demiurge. He was aware of the Stoic error, later 
assimilated by the Eastern Valentinian school, which combined the 
elements of the visible world with the divine one (xp&cic 6v 0Awv).’" 
The material world did not emerge from its divine source and is not 
his extension in space and time.? It does not have its source in some 
prehistoric cosmological catastrophe and is not a degradation or an 
erroneous footprint of the original intelligible realm. It has its begin- 
ning in God, is entirely dependent on God, but it was formed as the 


# The references to 2 Macc. are in Clement, Strom. 3.36.5, 5.97.7. 

^ It is important to remember that this passage does not discuss the cosmogony 
of the world or philosophical theory but expresses only the deep religious piety of a 
Jewish mother and stresses the dependence of the whole reality on the Creator, the 
God of Israel. Therefore the text does not directly say anything specific about the 
nature of matter. Still, it is possible to use this passage in an allegorical way as declara- 
tion of creatio ex nihilo, as has been proved by Origen in Princ. 2.1.5; Com. Jo. 1.103. 
For more information on Origen's doctrine of creatio ex nihilo, see P. Tzamalikos, The 
Concept of Time in Origen (Bern: Peter Lang, 1991), 77-107. 

? See Clement, Strom. 3.82.3. 

5° See Clement, Ex. Th. 33.4. 

>! See ibid. 17.1; ‘Appendice B’ in F. Sagnard, Clément d'Alexandrie, Extraits de 
Théodote, Sources chrétiennes 23 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1948). 

” See the discussion of this theme in the context of the Neopythagorean and 
Valentinian doctrines in E. Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed: The Church of the ‘Valen- 
tinians’, Nag Hammadi and Manichean Studies 60 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2006), 275-9. 
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reflection of God’s thoughts from a formless element which is nothing 
(un Ov) in relation to God and his nature. 


5. Conclusion 


Now it is time to shed some light on the essence of Photios’ criticism. 
Asa good historian, he was aware that not only some pagan intellectu- 
als but also Origenists? still promoted the notion of the eternity of the 
Ideas or souls. Secondly, as a zealous defender of the faith, he stood 
firmly by the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo, established by his time as the 
correct, common belief of Christians by the consensus patrum.™ 
However Photios' charge hinted at yet another reason why he regarded 
Clement's notions as ‘blasphemous’: the fact that the Alexandrian 
scholar found the concept of eternal Ideas and matter in Holy 
Scripture. This erroneous view, in Photios' opinion, was the result of 
Clement's own irresponsible exegesis. It is thus not only Clement's 
particular philosophical, Platonic outlook or theological theory that 
shocked Photios, but also the misuse of exegesis. The examples of 
Clement's exegetical technique provided above clearly illustrate his 
dependence on Philo's allegorical method, and his use of this tool in 
the ideological battle with his adversaries. Philo of Alexandria, along 
with other Alexandrian theologians, was also criticised by Photios for 
using allegorical interpretation of the Bible.” According to Photios, 
Clement's ‘unorthodox’ opinions were an outcome of the dangerous 
combination of hyper-allegorical exegesis with Platonic metaphysics. 
From Photios' theological stance, Clement's case revealed how exe- 


5 The idea of the eternity of souls was condemned at the Council of Alexandria 
(400 ce), but was still alive later among the monks of Palestine in the sixth century CE 
(see Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions, 230-35). 

* Officially the doctrine was pronounced at the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 
(see H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum: Definitionum et declarationum de rebus 
fidei et morum Barcelona: Herder, 1967], 428. 

5 To exemplify this argument, see Photios’ remarks on Philo in Cod. 105: pépetat 
SE adto noAAA Kai noiwiAo ovvtéyuata, NAiKobs Aóyouc repiéyovta Kal tis 
naars DTOUVHUATH, cà NAETOTA pog KAANYoptav TOD ypåuuatos exBuoGóuevoc 
&6 00, oiuon, Kai M&S KAANYOPLKOS tis ypo«pfic Ev TH ExKANota Adyos &pynv Éoynv 
elopvijvat. “A number of various treatises are attributed to him which discuss ethical 
subjects, comment on the Old Testament, where his allegorical interpretations 
deforms the text. It is in him, as I reckon, that all allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
originated in the Church.” Then Photios quotes the view on Philo among the Hel- 
lenised Jews: "H ITAóxov piroviler rj OiAwv nAarovilen. “Either Plato philonizes, 
or Philo platonizes." 
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gesis of the book of Genesis could go wrong when it blindly followed 
some presupposed metaphysical axioms. Clement's Christian exegesis 
produced an erroneous opinion because it was guided by metaphysical 
theory, which was not compatible with revelation. Clement’s philo- 
sophical association had a direct impact on his highly speculative 
hermeneutics, but from Photius’ perspective his incorrect exegesis 
also magnified the error of his uncritically assimilated metaphysics. To 
Photius, this circle of interdependence appeared particularly in 
Clement’s Hypotyposeis. Looking more closely at the important con- 
text of Clement’s exegesis and theological struggle, his determination 
to involve Moses and Plato in his polemic against dualistic theology is 
clear.” Although he noted it, this effort was not sufficiently appreci- 
ated by Photios. 


°° For more on Clement's eulogy of Plato in connection with Moses, see Lilla, 
Clement of Alexandria, 42. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE BELIEF INMANY WORLDS BEFORE THE CREATION 
OF ADAM 


» s , % AY s ^ x ^ ,^ 
Éu OE neveu yvy ooetg koi TOAAODS TPO TOD ASG KOGUOVG TEPATEDETAL 


He maintains a fantastic theory of reincarnation and of many worlds 
before the time of Adam 


The accusation considered in this chapter is that Clement of Alexandria 
believed in the existence of a number of worlds before the creation of 
Adam (noAAovcs npó tod Addu xóopovc). Careful reading of the 
phrase suggests that Photios joined together in one sentence two of 
Clement’s erroneous beliefs, one in the theory of reincarnation and 
the second in existence of numbers of worlds (noAAovc xóopovc) 
before the present one. Although Photios connected the idea of pre- 
existent worlds with the belief in reincarnation, this study treats them 
separately. The first part of the charge is analysed in this chapter, under 
metaphysics, while the second part will be examined in the context of 
anthropology (Chapter 6). 

Photos used the Scriptural figure of 'Adam', maybe referring to a 
particular passage from Clement’s Hypotyposeis, as the chronological 
mark to indicate that Clement of Alexandria wrongly taught that, 
prior to the creation of the first human being (xpo tod Add), there 
were already some ‘worlds’ where people or human souls had existed. 
This opinion, also attributed to Origen,’ made Clement? an exponent 


! For instance, Origen was charged with teaching about an innumerable series of 
worlds coming after the end of the present one (Jerome, Ep. Av. 124.5 [PG 22; 1071- 
72]). Similarly, Theophilus of Alexandria, in his Paschal Epistle charges Origen with 
the doctrine of cyclic worlds as also recorded by Jerome (Ep. 96). Origen’s concept of 
time is discussed in detail by Tzamalikos, The Concept of Time in Origen, and more 
recently in his Origen, 130-44. 

? [t is interesting that Photios paid attention to Clement’s deliberation on the 
number of universes in the Hypotyposeis listing his opinion as ‘blasphemous fantasies’ 
(at PAGo@epor adta tepatoAoylaı), but omits to note in his record of Origen's 
errors (Cod. 8) the very fact that Origen left open the possibility of existence of the 
another world before the present one (Princ. 2.3.1-5). This omission is even more 
surprising as Photios noted a belief in the doctrine of reincarnation in both authors. 
This selective observation suggests that while Photios intended a critical approach to 
their doctrines, he lacked coherence in the formulation of the main charges. Overall, 
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of the classical version of the Stoic cosmology of ‘cosmic cycles’ or 
‘world-periods’,’ which from a later, Byzantine stance was not in any 
way acceptable. If true, this would place Clement of Alexandria along- 
side other ancient philosophers,* such as Empedocles, Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, Pythagoras, Plato and later representatives of the Old Stoa, 
Middle Platonists, Neoplatonists and Hermetists, who shared the idea 
of the periodic character of the present world as well as its eschato- 
logical destruction followed by its restoration. On another level, the 
accusation tries to attribute to Clement of Alexandria ‘a Platonic view 
on the multiplicity of worlds (Timaeus 55c-d), although Plato himself 
after consideration was convinced of the existence of only the one, 
present world. 

As has been noted in the previous chapter, Clement of Alexandria 
interpreted the Biblical concept of the creation of the world or worlds 
allegorically, and his general cosmological as well as metaphysical out- 
look allowed for the existence of two worlds. The original or arche- 
typical one, was the intelligible world (köouog vontög), while the 
visible and material, present world (köouog oioO0ntóc) is only its tem- 
porary copy. This Platonic paradigm was assimilated by Clement to 
his philosophy and theology and harmonised with the Scriptural the- 
ologoumena from the first chapter of Genesis. But Photios' allegation 
goes further, even if he was not aware of all the theological ramifica- 
tions of that development. If Clement of Alexandria truly held the 
view of "the cyclical nature of the present world", this opinion would 
lead to a particular concept of salvation as liberation of the soul from 
its link with the present world. In Photios’ opinion, the belief in many 


this failure brings Photios' position as a witness into question. On the accusation that 
Origen taught reincarnation, see Chapter 5. 

> [refer to the ‘classical’ Stoic cosmological view, as it characterised the Old Stoic 
School in opposition to the more moral and ethical interests of the Neo-Stoics, such 
as Seneca, Musonius Rufus and Marcus Aurelius. I shall present the concept of cosmic 
cycles in detail in explaining its significance to Photios' charge. On the Stoic notion of 
the world-cycles, see M.J. White, “Stoic Natural Philosophy (Physics and Cosmol- 
ogy)”, in The Cambridge Companion to The Stoics, ed B. Inwood (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2003), 133-8. 

^ As Dillon sums up: “In the Timaeus, after describing the five elements of the 
universe, Plato raises the question of the number of worlds that one should postulate 
(55c-d). Though he himself opts for a single world, he admits the possibility of there 
being five, in words which seems to have misled certain later Platonists" (Dillon, The 
Middle Platonists, 224). It should be noted that Aristotle rejected this theory (De caelo, 
1.8-9) but in the later period this theory was the subject of controversy between the 
followers of Plato and Aristotle (see also A. Gregory, Ancient Greek Cosmogony [Lon- 
don: Duckworth Publishers, 2008], 156-8). 
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consecutive worlds was connected with the assumption of rein- 
carnation,’ although logically that is not necessary. Belief in reincar- 
nation, from Photios' perspective, was a clear sign of horrendous 
error. In order to respond to Photios' allegation, the first task is to 
establish the philosophical core of the theory of ‘cosmic cycles’ in the 
version that might have been known to Clement of Alexandria, then 
look again at the existing evidence from his oeuvre, trying to identify 
any passages that resemble this theory or show approval of it. 

It is certain, that in Scriptural revelation, both in the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the documents of the New Testament, there is no hint 
of the philosophical theory of the ‘cosmic cycles’. Yet, the concept of 
time in the Hebrew Scriptures is very complex.’ The basic Hebrew 


` The crucial theological question would be: “How is it possible to liberate the soul 
from participating in repetition of the world-periods?" Assuming that each circle 
gives either opportunity for (a positive interpretation) or creates necessity of (a nega- 
tive interpretation) the descent of the soul into a new configuration of the world, the 
late Hellenistic philosophers faced the challenge of finding a solution. It was possible 
to interpret each cosmic circle and the consequent descent of the soul as a positive 
experience for the soul or, on the contrary, as a kind of punishment. In the second 
case, it was important to work out an ethical theory that would bring the hope, if not 
the certainty, of avoiding participation in future repetitions of the world-periods. As 
the theory of world cycles was accepted in the Late Hellenistic period by the Stoics, 
Middle Platonists, Neoplatonists and in the Hermetica so each school or even each 
philosopher within a particular school tried to address this problem. 

€ It is possible, on the basis of a theory, to accept reincarnation together with only 
one, continuous visible world to which the soul descends (from the upper realm) and 
from which later the soul ascends to the higher, intelligible realm. But Photios' synop- 
sis does not allow us to discover any particular theory behind this view found in the 
Hypotyposeis. 

7 Three aspects of the biblical notion of time need to be noted in this context. First, 
the Hebrew Scriptures do not provide the reader with a specific definition of time, or 
even anything approaching the Greek, philosophical debate on the nature of time as 
an abstract notion (as found, for example, in Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics). This 
phenomenon is exemplified by the linguistic fact that the Hebrew Biblical language 
has neither a particular word for ‘time’ nor its correlates such as ‘past’, ‘present’ and 
‘future’. Any reconstruction of the Hebrew view must take into account this original 
ambiguity. Secondly, in the particular theology governing the Hebrew understanding 
of events, chronological order is not primary. The linear, purpose-governed line of 
time is not very clear in Hebrew documents. For example, in the case of Ecclesiastes 
(1:9), the idea of eternal repetition of events is mentioned, while in the case of the 
prophets (Isa. 11:6-8; Hos. 2:16-25) the dream of returning to the harmony of the 
original paradise is expressed as an eschatological hope. In noting these two charac- 
teristics of the Hebrew understanding of ‘time’, we should not conclude that ‘cyclical 
time’ was a hidden axiom of the Hebrew Biblical theology. Indeed, the final point to 
emphasise regarding the Hebrew concept of time is that it contained a strong under- 
standing of life as a linear sequence of events. The chronology of God’s salvific inter- 
ventions in the Hebrew history, presented a developing, linear feature, leading to the 
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theological intuition, which dominated cosmological imagery and was 
later inherited by the New Testament, was that ofa linear continuum’.® 
Consequently the idea of the repetitious reorganization of the uni- 
verse, either in the same, similar or even different configurations, is 
totally foreign to the Bible and Judaeo-Christian philosophy.’ 
However, the notion of “cosmic cycles’ was common in other ancient 
religious traditions." 

It is thus the blend of foreign cosmogony and the Scriptural theolo- 
goumena which might inspire the view that either before the creation 
of the first man there were already some previous worlds, or that the 
second coming of the Lord will not close the history of creation, as 
some theologians would wish. 

In the examination of the possible origin of the charge, I shall make 
three points. First, I will cite Clement’s dependence on Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, as this Greek sage believed in the theory of cyclic nature with 


fulfilment of God’s ultimate aim. This last feature was amplified by the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew past as well as the present and future moments of Christian- 
ity (e.g., Rom. 9-11). For details on the biblical notion of time, see The Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible: An Illustrated Encyclopedia, ed. G.A. Buttrick (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1962), 4:643-9. I owe to Dr Alan Jenkins the reference to James Barr, 
Biblical Words for Time (London: SCM Press, 2nd edn, 1969), 143-51, where the 
author warns against a tendency to simplify the contrast between time as cyclical in 
some Greek thinkers and time as linear in the Hebrew Bible. 

* For more information about the complexity of time in the Hebrew tradition, see 
P.A. Verhoef, “Time and Eternity", in New International Dictionary of Old Testament 
Theology and Exegesis, ed. W.A. Van Gemeren (Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1997), 
4:1252-5; G. Brin, The Concept of Time in the Bible and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Studies 
on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 39 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2001). 

? Tzamalikos offers a very helpful distinction between the ‘anacyclological’ and 
‘teleological’ views of history in relation to early Christian understanding of time and 
its philosophical Greek background. He notes: “The former attests to a time without 
any beginning or end, a time in which occurrences are regularly repeated: events just 
happen and recur in a purely natural sense; they are not occurrences in a meaningful 
process towards a goal or end whatsoever" (Tzamalikos, Origen, 141). Meanwhile, 
“the ‘teleological’ view of history betokens a time which is posited to have both a 
beginning and an end. This end also marks the end (téAo0c) of what I have called 
‘movement’ in history. The existence of this time is spanned between two fixing 
points: the creation and the final consummation of the world. Incidents are not regu- 
larly repeated, or even not repeated at all ... What is of critical importance is the qual- 
ity of action” (ibid. 143). The author concludes that in the case of Origen, his view of 
history was teleological (ibid. 143). As it will be shown later in this chapter, I believe 
that Clement of Alexandria’s comprehension of history was also ‘teleological’ and 
non- repetitive. 

10 For basic review, see M. Eliade, A History of Religious Ideas, vol. 1: From the 
Stone Age to the Eleusinian Mysteries, trans. W.R. Trask (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1978), 42, 228-30. 
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conflagration (&xrpooic), and he found a special place in Clement's 
oeuvre. I shall treat Heraclitus as one of the possible sources of philo- 
sophical inspiration. Secondly, I will briefly note the Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian literature that promoted the model of eschatological 
devastation and regeneration, which may have inspired Clement of 
Alexandria. Thirdly, I shall turn to Clement's oeuvre in search of the 
evidence that he assimilated some elements of these doctrines. 


1. Heraclitus of Ephesus and his Influence on Clement's Theory 


Clement of Alexandria was very well aware of the theory of the cyclic 
or periodical destruction and restoration of the world in which fire (tò 
TOP, f| &kxópootc) played a central role. This knowledge was a part of 
his impressive philosophical erudition which he demonstrated on 
many occasions. He knew that this theory was accepted, but not 
invented, by the Stoics as we find reference to conflagration in Book 5 
of the Stromateis (5.9.4-5).!! This section shows that, in Clement's 
view, the Stoics only replicated Heraclitus' idea, thus Heraclitus him- 
self was taught about the eschatological fire by ‘the Barbarian philoso- 
phy’, which for Clement is a synonym for the Hebrew teachers or 
Scriptures: "And as he was taught by the Barbarian philosophy, he 
knew about purification by fire of those who lived an evil life."? In 
Clement's account, first Heraclitus and then the Stoics adapted to their 
doctrines the idea of purifying fire from the original, Hebrew source. 
Still, as the Christian scholar confessed in the same passage, ‘the fire’ 
(röp) must be understood metaphorically as purification (k&8apots), 
while ‘another world’ or ‘another phase of the world’ meant “the final 
resurrection from the dead” (tott’ éxeivo thv dva&otaoL TEPLENOV- 
tec) as taught by Christians. This characteristic compilation of various 


" Discussion of the Stoic adaptation of Heraclitus’ concept of cosmic cycles is 
beyond the scope of the present chapter, for a summary, see A.A. Long, Stoic Studies, 
Hellenistic Culture and Society 36 (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1996), 40-44. 

2 Clement, Strom. 5.9.4: oidev yàp Kai ootoc Ex tfjg DapBápov qiAocootac 
pov thv ià ropdc kéBopoi t&v xov BeBuokócov (see ibid. 5.104.1-5.105.1). 
Alain Le Boulluec sees in Clement's assimilation of Heraclitus' theory of purification, 
destruction and regeneration an effort to show that the Greek sage together with his 
later Stoic commentators expressed, although indirectly, the Christian doctrine ofthe 
eschatological resurrection. To Clement the Christian belief contains the philosophi- 
cal intuition of a return to the purified original human body (see Boulluec, Stromata 
V, 61-2). 
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sources shows an important aspect of Clement’s hermeneutics. He 
wished to bring together, often against the original sources themselves, 
various elements of philosophical and Scriptural wisdom, in order to 
prove their sole source: divine inspiration. Heraclitus, later the Stoics, 
but first and foremost the Hebrew prophets, were inspired by the same 
divine Logos, so there could be no contradiction in the core of their 
teaching. Although this rhetorical strategy of Clement was problem- 
atic, it served, at least in his time and place, the role of bringing 
together people of various backgrounds to the Christian faith. 

One thing is certain, that Heraclitus was one of the first known 
philosophers to promote the idea of cosmological fire as the beginning 
and end of the universe. This hypothesis, according to another ancient 
historian, was pronounced in his work On Nature (epi obdcews)." 
Heraclitus was greatly esteemed in Clement’s oeuvre as shown by the 
noble title ‘the admirable’ (0 yevvatog),'* and there are many reasons 
why the Christian scholar respected the Hellenic sage and was attracted 
to his thought and doctrine. One of them was that the ancient phi- 
losopher taught about the crucial turn from sensual pleasures and life 
to a more advanced philosophy of self-control and virtuous existence. 
Clement was also profoundly inspired by Heraclitus’ use of riddles to 
communicate his doctrine to less advanced disciples. But in the theo- 
logical context it was exactly the notion of purification by fire which 
drew Clement’s attention. This motif was very precious to Clement, as 
it pointed to the necessary and universal need for change and regen- 
eration. However before examining the evidence from Clement's 
existing works, I would like to consider another source, which pro- 
vided additional inspiration to the Alexandrian theologian, while he 
was pondering upon the genesis and the eschaton of the visible world. 


2. The Role of Jewish and Jewish-Christian Apocalyptic 


It must be noted that, outside of Clement's oeuvre, the philosophical 
hypothesis of the eschatological conflagration at the end and the 
beginning of the worlds has some parallels in Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian apocalyptic." The notion of cosmological fire became very 


? See Diogenes Laertius, V. Ph. 9.7-8; Clement, Strom. 5.50.2. 

^ Clement, Strom. 2.8.1. 

5 On Clement’s acquaintance with this literary genre, see J.H. Charlesworth, The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the New Testament (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity 
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well assimilated by Jewish and Christian literature," which was, at 
least to some extent, available in Clement’s milieu. It is certain that 
Clement was acquainted with some of that literature and its most 
common imagery.” But, in his understanding of eschatology, he did 
not share the same anxiety, hopes and nervous expectation of the 
forthcoming dramatic climax. Nonetheless, some of the symbolism 
were assimilated into his exegetical technique and served well in their 
new Christian pedagogical aim. One of those symbols was the idea of 
the eschatological fire. The final conflagration played an important 
role in Jewish and Jewish-Christian apocalyptic. The eschatological 
‘fire of the world’ could signify many things, including ‘cleansing’, 
‘destruction and renewal’, ‘transition from one stage to another’, 
‘God’s judgement’, ‘punishment of the wicked or pagan nations’ and 
‘the ultimate retribution’. In the Jewish and Jewish-Christian apoca- 
lyptic context conflagration presupposed the same motif as in Greek 
philosophy: the termination of one world and the emergence of 
another. Although, unlike the Greek interpreters, for the Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian authors, this process was not part of all-governing 
fate but God’s personal intervention, a part of God’s providential 


International Press, 1998), 36, 76-7. For instance, Clement’s Stromateis (5.11.77) pre- 
serves a passage from the Apocalypse of Zephaniah which survives nowhere else (see 
O.S. Wintermute, “Apocalypse of Zephaniah”, in J.H. Charlesworth, The Old Testa- 
ment Pseudepigrapha [New York: Doubleday, 1983-85], 1: 499). 

16 For example, “the lake of fire/burning sulphur” (n Aim tod mvpdc) (Rev. 19:20; 
20:10). Smalley’s analytical commentary on Revelation examines the metaphor of fire 
as God’s punishment in the Bible, providing a number of crucial references: “Fire is 
linked with theophanies in the Old Testament (Exod. 19.18; Ps 50.3; Ezek 1.4) anda 
‘stream of fire’ is a metaphor of the throne of God (Dan 7.9-10, 1 Enoch 14.18-19). In 
the thought of Judaism fire is also associated with judgment see (4 Ezra 7.36; 1 Enoch 
54.1-2; Sib.Or. 3.53-54; 7.118—31; Apoc.Elijah 5.22-24; 36-37; et al). For the concept 
of underworld conflagration as a means of judgment see Isa 66.24 also 1 Enoch 10.4-6; 
Matt. 5.22; 13.50; Mark 9.43-48; et al. The eschatological image of a critical (and sub- 
terranean) ‘river of fire’ appears in 1 Enoch 17.5; 2 Enoch 10.2 and 3 Enoch 33.4-5; 
T. Isaac 5.21-32; see also Apoc.Paul 31, 34-36. The image of a lake of fire, when it is 
used as such in early Christian texts, is evidently derived from this passage in Rev 19 
(see also 15.2); so Apoc.Peter (Akhm.) 23; Irenaeus, Adv.Haer., 5.30.4” (S.S. Smalley, 
The Revelation to John (London: SPCK, 2005], 499). This richness of imagery does not 
suggest direct dependence on, for example, Greek philosophical ideas, but rather a 
parallel development of symbolism of fire. For the basic context, see M. Eliade, “Fire”, 
in The Ecyclopedia of Religion, ed. M. Eliade (New York: Macmillan Publishing Com- 
pany; London: Collier Macmillan Publishers, 1987), 5:340-46, and Bibliography. 

7 Further details on Clement's literary background can be found in A. van den 
Hoek, “How Alexandrian was Clement of Alexandria? Reflections on Clement and his 
Alexandrian Background”, Heythrop Journal 31 (1990): 179-94. 
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economy of salvation, a positive—although dramatic—eschatological 
act. Jewish and Christian apocalypses testify that the final conflagra- 
tion of the visible world will establish God’s kingdom, although they 
varied in their interpretation of that new reality. Furthermore, for 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian literature, fire as a phenomenon was the 
characteristic, classical attribute of God’s self-disclosure, as was evi- 
dent from the Hebrew Scriptures. Fire was the sign of God’s closeness, 
might and mystery, but it also became the prelude to the inevitable 
judgement to come and it portended the end of the present world. In 
Clement’s hermeneutics, which drew upon both legacies, Greek and 
Hebrew elaborations of the theme supported each other and were 
cumulative. Greek speculation about the role of fire in ending the exis- 
tence of visible reality mirrored the Jewish insight about the destiny of 
the world. The Scriptural evidence about the nature of the end of the 
world, received further exemplifications in Greek philosophy. That 
sort of eclectic adaptation of both legacies was one of Clement’s cru- 
cial philosophical axioms. Therefore, he claimed that some of the 
Greek sages, here Heraclitus, were able to foresee the end of the world, 
as they were inspired by the same spirit as the Hebrew prophecies, and 
particularly that of Moses." 


3. The Evidence from Book 5 of the Stromateis 


Having indicated two important sources of influence on Clement's use 
of the idea of eschatological conflagration, I shall now introduce the 
crucial passages which discuss this motif. The important evidence can 
be found in a section which begins with Clement's confirmation that 
Heraclitus distinguished two worlds. One of them is eternal (tov ... 
KOGLOV àíóiov eivaı) and the second is perishable (tov é tivo 
oBeipönevov).'” Clement’s interpretation of Heraclitus’ teaching 
stated that these two worlds are interconnected, since the latter is not 
autonomous, but depends on the former. The first then, containing 
“the universal essence" (&xóong tfjg ovotag iótoc) is “not created 
neither by humans or gods" (oote tig Hewv Kai ote &vOponxov 


55 Clement believed that Plato learned some of his doctrines from Moses (see, e.g., 
Strom. 5.73.4). 
1? Ibid. 5.104.1; see n. 12 above. 
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émoinoev), but is everlasting: “it was, and is, and will always be like 


ever living fire kindled by measure, and extinguished by measure”.”” 


According to Heraclitus, as recorded here by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, the eternal world is in permanent transformation from one stage 
of being setting on fire, in an ordered way, to another phase of being 
extinguished, equally ordered (&xoopevvópuevov pétpa). In other 
words, the eternal world is never static, but exists in a rhythmic mode 
of birth and death, eruption and extinction; it disappears but is then 
regenerated. Cosmological, metaphysical (i.e., not sensual) fire pro- 
vides the whole process with an essential energy as well as being the 
beginning and the end of the whole cycle. To illustrate this transfor- 
mation within the intelligible world, Clement refers to another state- 


ment of Heraclitus: “there are transformations of the fire, first into the 
» 21 


sea, and of the sea half becomes the land and half a fiery cloud". 

In Clement's view, Heraclitus’ observation about the origin of the 
four elements (fire, water, earth, air/npnothp) and their coexistence in 
the eternal world, which was the prototype of the visible one, echoed 
the biblical image of the creation of the present world. From the first 


2 Clement, Strom. 5.104.2: &ÀX' Tv drei Kai Eotıv xoi gota nõp ceiCwov 
åàntóuevov uétpa koi &xoopevvópevov uétpa (DK 22B30; H.A. Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci [Berlin, 1879], 1:157.10-158.7). Alain Le Boulluec detects in Clement's presen- 
tation of Heraclitus' theory a strong Stoic influence. By bonding together Heraclitus 
and Stoic ideas, the Christian scholar aims to reject any form of dualism, possibly 
related to some Gnostic doctrines, in which the corruptible, material element of the 
human body was set against the spiritual, perfect soul/mind. Clement's catechesis 
seems to convince his audience that the material body will also be ‘purified’ by the fire 
at the eschatological event. Consequently, it will participate in the life to come (see 
Boulluec, Stromata V, 321-2). 

21 Clement, Strom. 5.104.3: nupög tponai mpP@tov 0&Aocoo, Darc&oons Sé TO uev 
uov yf, TO 62 uov npnothp. For further discussion of Heraclitus’ statement, see 
T.M. Robinson, Heraclitus: Fragments: A Text and Translation with a Commentary 
(Toronto and London: University of Toronto Press, 1991) (no page numbers), see 
“commentary to fragment 31a”. The last expression of the quoted sentence: npnornp 
is translated here by ‘a fiery cloud’, while Robinson prefers ‘burner’. It both cases the 
term semantically denotes a type of air that is part of a hurricane or stormy weather. 
Robinson comments on npnothp: “just what a ‘burner’ was for Heraclitus is disputed, 
but a survey ofthe evidence ... suggests that it was probably a term for a bolt of light- 
ening (the noun is formed from the verb ‘to burn’). Why does Heraclitus talk of such 
a thing here? One possibility is a desire on his part to stress, in a single vivid phrase, 
something of the violence frequently attending the change from sea to air to aether 
and vice versa ... A time of storm is usually one in which the water-cycle is most evi- 
dent: an abnormal build-up of heat eventually induces, by evaporation, and an abnor- 
mal build-up of clouds and a storm breaks out ... A further, natural reason for talk of 
lightning-bolts here is to indicate the divine power of aether as guide and controller 
of the cosmic process” (ibid.). 
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chapter of Genesis, Clement combined two narratives, rather meta- 
phorically, trying to show that they harmonise. This concord of Greek 
philosophy and Hebrew revelation expressed one of Clement’s axioms 
about the divine source of both traditions. In Clement's view, Greek 
wisdom was dependent on Hebrew philosophy, which in the context 
of Genesis took the form of the theology of creation. In a particular 
exegetical elaboration (Strom. 5.104.5), Clement explains that the 
divine Logos first created fire, which then was changed into water 
through air (&époc) and that water was the principle of the whole con- 
struction of the world, called by Heraclitus 'the sea'. Then from that 
'sea' the visible earth and the sky are created. Clement follows 
Heraclitus closely through the whole scenario of the gradual transfor- 
mation of one element into another, with fire the beginning and end 
of the whole process.” Throughout the section, Heraclitus’ theory of 
the conflagration (&xrópootc) served a specific purpose. It revealed to 
the Greeks, in Clement's opinion, a parallel to the Hebrew's revelation, 
the cosmological structure of the world, its dynamic nature, and its 
direct dependence on its Creator, the divine Logos. This Judaeo- 
Christian concept of the Creator and Administrator of the universe 
identified with the Logos also found an analogy in Heraclitus' theory. 
The Greek sage seemed to identify the aether or ‘thunderbolt’ as the 
crucial factor ofthe whole process of transformation by Zeus or by the 
power of Zeus.? The whole highly allegorical and multi-level con- 
struction presented by Clement is certainly off-putting to readers who, 
like Photios, do not value his allegorical method, but Clement's most 
theologically dangerous pronouncement comes at the end ofthe whole 
section, when he summarised the previous examination of Heraclitus' 
theory. As he often does, Clement added new material to his narrative, 
without any introduction or commentary, leaving his observation and 
its meaning open to the appraisal by the reader: 


Similar doctrines are taught by the best known of the Stoics, while dis- 
cussing the conflagration of the world and the government of the world, 
as well as when they consider differences of quality of men and the 
world, finally when reflecting on the continuance of our souls.” 


? Clement, Strom. 5.104.5. 

? See Hippolytus, Ref. 9.10.7; Clement, Strom. 5.115.1; see also Robinson Heracli- 
tus: Fragments, "commentary to fragment 31a". 

^ Clement, Strom. 5.105.1: apanArore TOOTH Kal &AAoyutbrooi TOV Xvotkàv 
6oyuo(Govoti repi te exnvpooews SiarauBcvovtes Kai kóouov HLOLKNOERG xoi 
TOD idSiws OLD xóopou TE koi &vOpinou xoi tfjg TOV NUETEPWV WoYOV niða- 
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The theological danger in this passage for the theory of conflagration” 
is the suggestion that the understanding of this event and its Stoic 
consequences, including restoration of the new world, are compatible 
with the data from the Bible. The Greek philosophical theory, if applied 
without any criticism, would deform the Scriptural revelation creating 
an erroneous understanding of the creation of the world. This is how 
Photios understood Clement's narrative which as on many other occa- 
sions, was composed of closely interwoven materials borrowed from 
Scriptural theologoumena and Greek philosophical theories. Clement 
often aimed to highlight as many similarities as possible between the 
Scriptures and Hellenic wisdom. Consequently, he had to use a very 
complex, sometimes dubious amalgamation of the material, in order 
to emphasise the crucial parallel. The same effort centuries later in 
Photios' time was seen as meaningless, artificial and responsible for 
many serious doctrinal errors. But Clement, although faithful to his 
axioms and methodology, did not betray his Christian faith or even his 
understanding of the correct Christian doctrine. For instance, as has 
been already noted, while reaffirming the significance of fire as a 
medium for purifying the world and opening a new stage of the world 
(a Hellenic motif), he identified the next phase of the re-emergence of 
the purified world as the resurrection («vaotaoıg).”° This Christian 


woviig. Behind the general label ‘Stoics’, it is possible to recognise here Zeno (SVF 
1.32) and Chrysippus (SVF 2.131); cf. Diogenes Laertius, V. Ph. 7.137, 142, 156); Cic- 
ero, Nat. d. 2.118. Allan de Boulluec states that Clement's observation on differences 
of opinion among the early Stoics as to the continuation of existence until the confla- 
gration (Kai tç TOV NUETEPOV yvxóv énióiuovfic) echoed two different views, one 
of Cleanthes and the other of Chrysippus. As Diogenes Laertius reports: “Cleanthes 
indeed holds that all souls continue to exist until the general conflagration; but Chry- 
sippus says that only the souls of the wise do so" (V. Ph. 7.157; see Boulluec, Stromata 
V. 3223. 

? Clement, Strom. 5.9.4-5.9.7. 

?° Ibid. 5.9.4. Clement's exegesis responded to his fundamental philosophical 
paradigm on the coherence and harmony between Hebrew revelation and the ‘correct’ 
Greek doctrines, namely Pythagoreanism and Platonism. It also rejected in toto the 
'atheism' of Epicurus and criticised some ideas of Perpiatetic (the limit of the divine 
providence) as well as the Stoic schools (materialism and determinism). However, 
within that paradigm Clement of Alexandria aimed to 'save' as much of the philo- 
sophical legacy as was useful to his catechesis. In the case of the Stoic notion of con- 
flagration, its valuable and positive contribution, noted by Clement, was related to the 
new life after the eschatological fire. Clement emphasised the correct, in his view, Stoic 
intuition that people will be called back to life after the end of the visible world, and 
their future existence will include their purified bodies. This adaptation of the Stoic 
doctrine may suggest that in Clement's milieu the Stoic theory of the end/beginning 
of the world was still in circulation. 
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view, in Clement’s case, emphasised that all sages (Hebrew and Greek) 
as long as they were faithful to the inspiration of the divine Logos, 
were able to correctly prefigure the Christian dogma. Ultimately, the 
Christian faith had priority and censured the value of the philosophi- 
cal doctrines. This view was one of Clement's axioms. 

While studying Clement's known views, another passage must be 
quoted in order to assess his theology correctly. Again, in Book 5 of 
the Stromateis Clement reflected upon a crucial passage from Plato's 
Timaeus on the number of worlds, and this reflection, although very 
unsystematic, contains an answer to the question of the acceptance of 
a plurality of worlds before the creation of the present one: 


Plato in “Timaeus”,” while being in doubt whether there are several 


worlds or just one, applies the names to similar realities, calling the 
world and the heaven by the same name. And the passage follows like 
this: “Have we been correct in speaking of one world, or of many, in 
fact infinitely many worlds? But it is correct to say that there is one 
world, if indeed it has been created according to its model."? Also in 
the Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians” it is written, “An ocean 
impassable by people and the worlds after it.” 


In the light of this passage at least, Clement accepted Plato's logic 
about the necessity to admit one sole universe (kxóouoc oioÜ0ntóc) 
made as a copy of its original pattern (kóouoç vontóc). Clement 
noticed the lack of precision in Plato's terminology, as the same term 
is applied to different realities (àÓtoqopet nepi tà Ovópnato, 
OVVOVOUWS KOGLOV TE kal oopavóv &mokoAóOv) and this confusion 
needs to be clarified. Again, in support of Plato's final decision to opt 
for only one world, Clement referred to another source, a statement 


7 Plato, Timaeus 31a. 

23 Boulluec's comment on Clement's reference to Philo's model amplifies the link 
between the oneness of the Creator-God (theology of monotheism) with the oneness 
of the created world (metaphysics) (Le Boulluec, Stromata V, 260). 

? 1 Clem. 20.8. This interesting, if not surprising, reference to the epistle empha- 
sises, as the French commentator suggests, opposition between God and the world, 
where both the Creator and the creature are separated by ‘the ocean’, which is a met- 
aphor for an abyss (see also tò &xavéc in Clement, Strom. 5.71.3; Le Boulluec, Stro- 
mata V, 260). 

m Clement, Strom. 5.79.3-5.80.1: Anophoag yodv èv tô Tuaiĝ, ei xen TAgiovas 
KÖonoug, T] Todtov Eva. vopíGetv, aSrapopet nepi tà ‚svönora, ovvovbnoc Kóopov 
te Kod oùpavòv ONOKAABV: TO dé fic Aé&eoc ade Éyev. "nótepov otv opOac ë Evo. 
ovpavov eiphkopey Ti TOAAODdS Kai aeipoug nv Aéyew. opOdtepov; i EVOL, einep KOTO 
tò nap&deıyna gota ó£6npiovpynuévoc." AAA Kav TH npòs KopwÜOtoug Popatov 
&niotoAf| “OKeavds AnEpavrog &vOpónoic" yéypantat “Kal oi pet’ adtOV kóopor”. 
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from Clement of Rome’s Epistle, where he found a similar metaphor- 
ical use of the word köouog and Kai ot wet’ aùtòv xóopot in relation 
to other unknown places on earth. In both Plato and Clement of 
Rome, the metaphorical use of the term kóopog shows a number of 
realities that are denoted by the same noun. However, Clement of 
Alexandria was aware of the possible confusion and misapprehension, 
as both Plato and Clement of Rome believed in just one world. At this 
stage in the current context, it seems that Clement of Alexandria was 
certain that there is only one visible world, one copy of the one origi- 
nal pattern. But Photios' accusation does not point to a theory of par- 
allel coexistence of numerous worlds (A, B, C), but rather the existence 
of consecutive worlds (1, 2, 3, ...). 

Having taken into account the existing collection of Clement's 
works it must be stated that there is no sign in it of assimilation of the 
doctrine of cyclic changes. For example, Clement's account of the his- 
tory of Greek philosophy?! and his record of the events in the ancient 
world,” including events in the Hebrew chronology? and the Christian 
one,™ clearly present a linear sequence. Clement believed in the ‘crea- 
tion ofthe world at the beginning' and that was for him a factual event, 
notan allegory.” In addition, Clement's theory of Christian perfection 
operates within the axioms about ‘the beginning’ and ‘the end’ of the 
whole process of advancement in virtue, holiness and knowledge as 
well as its mystical téA0c.*° 

The theory of cyclical time/worlds, as a conviction, would also go 
against Clement's greatest philosophical and theological authorities: 
Plato, Philo of Alexandria, the Scriptural evidence of the Hebrew Bible 
and the emerging Christian literature with apostolic authority, such as 
that of the apostle Paul. Even if Clement, at times in his life, changed 
his mind, he certainly remained faithful to those authorities. Like 
many other Jewish and Christian theologians of this period, he 
believed in the uniqueness of the present world, its finite existence and 
dramatic conclusion. While the biblical, apocalyptic and some Greek 
imagery pictured the end of the world in very vivid colours as a 


31 Ibid. 1.59.1-1.73.6. 

32 Ibid. 1.101.1-1.104.3, 1.117.1-1.117.10, 1.128.1-1.139.5. 

3 Ibid. 1.105.1, 1.112.1-1.116.3, 1.118.1-1.127.3, 1.140.1-1.141.5, 1.151.1-1.164.4. 

3 Ibid. 1.145.1-1.145.6. 

> Ibid. 5.93.5; 6.58.1. 

3° For more on this subject, see N. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek 
Patristic Tradition, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004), 121-40. 
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judgement by fire, as prefigured by the Scriptural prophecies, or 
destruction by fire, according to some philosophical scenarios, 
Clement of Alexandria assimilated these literary forms to his own 
theological composition and purpose. The concept of eschatological 
conflagration was a fairly widespread concept, which crossed the 
boundaries of religious and philosophical traditions and schools. 
Clement treated it as a rhetorically useful model, established in the 
Scriptures of the ‘Old Testament’ and the emerging literature of the 
‘New Testament’ and philosophically convincing, to express the clo- 
sure of history. Photios' possible conclusion—that if Clement believed 
in one part ofthe Greek theory of conflagration, he must have believed 
in another one (the periods of the universe) is a mistake—unless of 
course it was stated by Clement, expressis verbis, in the lost Hypo- 
typoseis. 

Clement's strong convictions about the eschatological conflagra- 
tion of the universe, which he may also have borrowed from Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian apocalypses, does not directly imply that he believed 
in the cyclic nature of that event at all. For Clement the eschatological 
fire was a primary metaphor of the necessary moral purification 
(xóOo.poic) that prepares for a new stage of life and relationship with 
God." Therefore Heraclitus’ and the Stoic notion of £krópootg had 
primarily an ethical and pedagogical application, and secondly it could 
be applied to an eschatological expectation. Having said that, I must 
also note that Clement's laconic treatment of the theory of world-peri- 
ods is related to the fact that this hypothesis, as opposed to the linear 
model of history, did not receive much attention from his direct oppo- 
nents, the Gnostics.** Therefore the scanty and scattered remarks on 


37 Clement, Strom. 4.104.1, here the martyrdom is a form of ‘purification’ 
(x&Oapoic), similar view in ibid. 4.74.3; for more evidence, see ibid. 4.39.2, 4.143.1, 
4.152.3; 5.3.4, 5.57.2; 7.56.4, 7.56.7; Clement, QDS 42.19. 

8 See Rudolph’s observation: “As far as we can tell from the source material at 
present available Gnosis nowhere envisaged a repetition of the world-cycle—such as 
for example in Greek or Indian teaching on the succession of world epochs. A cyclic 
conception of the world process is foreign to it. Of course there are phenomena within 
the concept of the history considered on the macrocosmic level which have a certain 
cyclic character, as for example in the systems involving three principles or the accept- 
ance of several world ages with a catastrophic outcome for mankind (e.g. flood). And 
furthermore, on an individual level, there is the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
souls as a process of purification. But these events constitute no exception to the rule 
of the Gnostic view of time in which the course of history was determined by a linear 
theory" (K. Rudolph, Gnosis: The Nature and History of an Ancient Religion, trans. 
and ed. R. McLachlan Wilson [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1983], 195). 
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this subject appeared mainly in those parts of his work where he tried 
to present a history of philosophical ideas that mirrored Scriptural 
notions, or where he argued for the value of purification as prerequi- 
site for participation in God’s mysteries. 

In conclusion, I see Photios’ indictment as another expression of his 
inability to cope with Clement’s central paradigm, that some elements 
of Hellenistic philosophy and Hebrew wisdom could be combined 
together since they come from the same source, which is the divine 
Logos. Clement needed this axiom in order to bring as many of his 
educated, possibly very cultured Hellenistic disciples, into the Chris- 
tian faith and to present Christianity as a ‘scientific’ belief that is nei- 
ther superstitious nor novel. This axiom laid the foundation for the 
whole architecture of Clement’s philosophical theology and pedagog- 
ical activity. It is not certain to what extent Photios was aware of this. 
Losing sight of this particular axiom is to miss completely the whole 
framework of Clement’s thought. 

Photios encountered the idea of conflagration in the lost Hypo- 
typoseis, which is not be surprising, as it appeared in other parts of 
Clement's oeuvre, but he deduced from this much more than Clement 
intended. While Clement had interwoven this concept into his whole 
theory of the eschatological consummation of time, Photios 
approached the theme as literal history. This clash of hermeneutics 
inevitably produced his accusation of heresy. Clement’s approach to 
the Scriptural narrative combined with his interest in Hellenistic ideas 
created a real problem for a reader such as Photios, who worked within 
the differing philosophical and theological theories of his time and 
culture.” 


3 Closer to Photios’ time, Basil the Great (c.330-379 cE) addressed the theory of 
conflagration in his Homilae in Hexameron (1.3) as a part of his polemic against some 
Christians who were inclined towards ‘Aristotelian’ metaphysics. A century later, 
John Philoponus' (490-570 cE) wrote De eternitate mundi contra Proclum, a polemic 
treatise against Neoplatonic philosophers and their claims regarding the eternity of 
the world. Philoponus’ contribution to the development of Christian doctrine and 
cosmology was that he argued on the basis of scientific, Aristotelian philosophy the 
correctness of the assumption that the world was created in time and would come to 
an end. In his case, Artistotelism provided him with the intellectual apparatus to 
defend Christian belief in creatio ex nihilo and in the end of the world. The general 
Byzantine philosophical outlook was based more on Aristotle’s logical treatises than 
Plato’s metaphysics and cosmology. This case is exemplified by John of Damascus, as 
noted by Louth, who used Aristotelian terminology in his polemic against the icono- 
clasts (see Louth, Greek East and Latin West, 129). A similar approach may be found 
in Photios’ stance. Therefore to the Byzantine mentality, here represented by Photios, 
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The opening phrase of this chapter shows more of Photios’ deter- 
mination to represent the orthodox doctrine of the Church, than to 
explore fairly the complex background of Clement's views, his inten- 
tions and pedagogical purposes. Photios might have taken pars pro 
toto: some short notes, possibly vague comments from Clement’s 
Hypotyposeis, on ‘eschatological fire’ and ‘the final purification’ as 
adequate evidence of his ‘heretical’ views. But the whole framework of 
Clement’s theology, especially his faithfulness to the Scriptures, does 
not provide any convincing proof that he might have believed in a 
‘number of worlds before the creation of Adam’, especially if we 
assume that by ‘world’ he understood a similar reality to the present, 
material universe. However, he might have considered, as a hypothesis 
for his philosophical theology, that the present visible world was cre- 
ated as the reflection of the ideal world of Ideas. But still, this hypoth- 
esis, which Clement shared with Philo and Origen, does not suggest 
many, but just on world. Clement’s whole theory of history, salvation 
and achievement of perfection is based on the visible foundation 
where thanks to God’s providence and individual human freedom, 
there is a continuous progress from prophecy (i.e., the Scriptural rev- 
elation) towards anticipation, realisation and ultimately the end 
(téA0¢) in the ‘world to come’, but which is already here. This unique 
and sole trajectory of salvation included history and it is through his- 
tory that salvation reaches all and brings them to the final closure of 
time. This holistic view does not leave any room for repetition of 
events. Clement’s theology emphasises and convincingly argues for a 
linear notion of time progressing towards its end. It also affirms the 
end of the present, visible world at the end of time. 


the earliest Christian debates on the nature of the universe with their background of 
Jewish, Gnostic, Stoic and Middle Platonic cosmologies sounded rather incompre- 
hensible and ridiculous. Later Byzantine scholars such as George Gemistos Plethon 
(1355/60—c.1453) and George Scholarios (1400/5-1472) found Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the eternality of the world irreconcilable with biblical revelation and therefore argued 
against it (see G. Karamanolis, “Plethon and Scholarios on Aristotle”, in Byzantine 
Philosophy and its Ancient Sources, 251-82, esp. 274-5. 


PART TWO 
LOGOS-THEOLOGY 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE TEACHINGS ABOUT TWO LOGOI OF THE FATHER 


Aöyovg te TOD natpdc 000 tepatoAoyav ÜMEAEYXETOL, OV TOV Ñttova 
toig àvOpónoig Enipaviivaı, UGAAOV Sé 0008 éketvov: qnol yóp: 
“Aeyeron MEV Kal ò VLOG Aóyoc, OL@VDLOS TO notpikQ AdYO, GAA’ 
ody OdTO¢ Eotıv 6 O&pE yevóuevoc. OSE Lv ó notpQoc Aóyoc, (AG 
Sbvalic tic Tod Oeo, otov &nóppoto toO Adyou adt0d vobc yevóuevog 
tàc TOV &vÜpcnov Kapdiac StanegoityKe” 

He attests to hold a strange doctrine of two Words/Logoi of the Father, 
of which the lesser was revealed to humanity, and even this was not true. 
According to his words: “the Son is also named the Logos/Word, having 
the same name as the Word of the Father, but he did not become flesh; 
nor the Word of the Father, but some power of God, like an emanation 
of his Word, who became mind and permeated the hearts of men” 


The second series of alleged errors in the Hypotyposeis concern Jesus 
Christ, his status and nature.’ It is appropriate to gather all three 
charges in the same section as they are all related to the divine Logos. 
The first charge to be considered in this Chapter is that Clement’s 
believed that there were two Logoi of the Father, that is two “Words” 
of the Father. The following Chapter (4) focuses on the accusation that 
the Son of God was, according to Clement, a ‘creature’ (Ktiona.). And 
in the final chapter of the current section (Chapter 5) I shall discuss 
Photios’ assertion that the Alexandrian scholar held docetic views on 
Christ. 

In order to investigate Clement’s view on this matter it will be nec- 
essary to refer briefly to some aspects of Philo of Alexandria’s theory 
of the Logos, since it is commonly accepted by modern scholars that 
Philo’s doctrine greatly influenced Clement’s philosophical reflection 


1 In theology the particular discipline which academically elaborates systematic 
knowledge of the person of Jesus Christ is called ‘Christology’. However, in relation 
to Clement of Alexandria’s theology of Christ, I prefer to use another term, 'Logos- 
theology’. The main rationale for this is that in the present context Clement's view of 
Christ emphasises his divine status as the Logos of the Father, much more than his 
historical appearance as Jesus of Nazareth. Even in Chapter 5, where I examine Clem- 
ent's view of incarnation, the Saviour is to Clement still primarily understood as the 
divine Logos. 
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on the Logos.’ By comparing Clement’s reflections with those of Philo, 
I wish to highlight Clement's development ofthe doctrine ofthe divine 
Logos, which contains important similarities with and borrowings 
from Philo. Moreover, this comparison contributes to the examina- 
tion of Photios' critique of Clement. I shall then summarise recent 
debate on Clement's theory of the Logos. Thus, by confronting 
Clement's exegesis of the Johannine prologue with the Valentinian 
approach to the same narrative I hope to explore another factor that 
influenced Clement's theology of the Logos. By these two steps it is 
possible to analyse not only Clement's theological position but also to 
answer Photos' charge. 


1. Philo of Alexandria and the Nature of the Logos. 


It is important here to sketch some features of Philo's doctrine of the 
divine Logos relevant to Clement's view and Photios' charge: a more 
systematic presentation of Philonic theory can be found in other stud- 
ies. In Philo's theology, as in Clement's, the term ô Aöyog referred, 
among many things, to the hypostasis which in the hierarchy of all 
beings was the second to God or the Absolute. In other words ó Aóyoc 
can be translated as a synonym for ‘a divine being’, ‘a divine power’ 
and the creator or the demiurge of the world. The Logos is rather 
somebody than something, who has been acting according to estab- 
lished rules and God’s will. Following Berchman’s critique of Wolfson’s 


* This point was highlighted in Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 199 n. 6; R.M. Berch- 
man, From Philo to Origen: Middle Platonism in Transition, Brown Judaic Studies 69 
(Chico: Scholars Press, 1984), 55; and, more recently, Hágg, Clement of Alexandria, 
182. In this context I wish to introduce an insightful note presented by Annewies van 
den Hoek. She makes an interesting observation on the nature of Clement's depend- 
ence on Philo: “In her recent dissertation, Denise Buell notes the special rhetorical 
function that omitting his teachers' name could have for Clement. Not the individual 
identities of the teachers, but their role as mediators between the apostles and Clem- 
ent's own time would have been important. To put the names of his teachers in the 
foreground would have overemphasised 'their importance as individuals, a charge 
that Clement makes against the followers of Marcion, Basilides, and Valentinus (see 
Strom. VII.108.1)’ Logically then, omitting Philo's name can be seen as placing him in 
the ranks of Clement's direct mentors” (A. van den Hoek, “Techniques of Quotation 
in Clement of Alexandria: A View of Ancient Literary Working Methods", Vigiliae 
Christianae 50 (1996): 232-3; D.K. Buell, "Procreative Language in Clement of Alex- 
andria" (PhD. Dissertation: Harvard University, 1995), 108-9. 

3 See Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 158-61. 
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interpretation,’ I accept the view that Philo distinguished two, not 
three phases of existence of the divine Logos. In the first phase, before 
the creation of the world, the Logos existed as God's Mind (0 vodc) or 
was fully identical with it.’ In the second phase, the same Logos became 
the active principle of creation. The Logos was engaged in calling into 
being the whole material world according to the pattern of the perfect 
ideas which he contains." In Philo's theory, the Logos creates the uni- 
verse in his own image. The Logos as a realm of perfect ideas calls the 
material world into being as a reflection of his own harmony, wisdom 
and beauty. The important point is that while before the creation of 
the world the Logos is passive, so in the second stage, after the creation 
of the world, he is active. In the first stage he is an object of divine 
contemplation: that is God contemplates the perfect ideas of his own 
Mind/Logos. In the second stage, the Logos is active as he performs 
as creator. It is in this latter phase that he can be clearly distinguished 
from God, as he creates and orders all things in proportion, according 
to each thing its correct measure and assigning to each thing its own 
place. During the second phase, he acts ‘outside’ of God or rather his 
activity is directed towards another reality that now exists as ‘exterior’. 
Philo develops a whole vocabulary to denote the Logos' creative deeds: 
the Logos is portrayed anthropomorphically as a gardener who ‘plants’ 
things and ‘cultivates’ them.’ He is also the administrator of that visi- 
ble order and its ruler. All these functions and activities without 
doubt show that the Philonic Logos successfully binds together the 
Platonic character of the demiurge from Timaeus (41b) and the 
Hebrew, Sapiential notion of Wisdom (Prov. 8:22; Wis. 9:9). This 
account of the way in which the demiurge or Wisdom participated in 
the creation/organisation of the world was thus based on the fusing of 
two traditions. It would be correct to conclude that according to Philo, 


* Cf. Berchman, From Philo to Origen, 32. Wolfson believed that Philo suggested 
three stages of the existence of Logos, two before the creation of the world and one 
after the creation of the world (see H.A. Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Phi- 
losophy in Judaism, Christianity and Islam [Cambridge, MA: Howard University 
Press, 1947], 1:239). 

5 Philo, Opif. 20; see also Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, 
446-51. 

€ Philo, Opif. 24-25; Conf. 172. 

7 Philo, Opif. 16; Her. 156. 

* E.g. Philo, Opif. 24-25; Sacr. 83. 

? Philo, QE 68. 

10 Philo, Her. 38, 138. 
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during the first ‘period’ the Logos, as identical with God’s Mind, 
existed intra mentem Dei, while in the second ‘period’, which began 
with the creation of the world, the same Logos was a different hypos- 
tasis and became extra mentem Dei. In addition, the Logos acted as 
‘the ontological bridge’ between divine transcendence and the mate- 
rial world. Philo, a Hebrew and Middle Platonist, aimed to bring 
together created, visible sensual reality with the ontological Source, to 
connect the divine demiurge with the material product. To him, the 
Logos was the crucial link between the noetic and the sensual worlds, 
spiritual and material reality, or even between the divine and the cre- 
ated realms. 

Clement of Alexandria adopted parts of Philo’s characterisation of 
the divine Logos which he assimilated into a new Christian frame- 
work. As has been noted, it is generally acknowledged that Clement’s 
view was dependent on and guided by Philo’s theory of the Logos, but 
the degree of Clement’s closeness to Philo’s thought remains an open 
question. Lilla's study of Clement's assimilation of Philo's doctrine of 
the Logos argues that, for Clement, there were three stages of self- 
revelation of the Logos. In Lilla’s interpretation, during the first phase 
of the divine Logos, God’s Mind was identical with God, a familiar 
Platonic theme." In the second phase, he became a separate hypostasis 
representing the immanent law of the noetic universe and held the 
universe together in peaceful unity, a view which in terms of its deriva- 
tion was a Stoic elaboration of a Platonic motif.” In the third stage, 
mentioned briefly by Lilla,’ both Philo and Clement of Alexandria 
proclaimed the Logos the cause of the visible, material world. Although 
Lilla’s distinction has some value, I am inclined to favour Brechman’s 
critique of it. According to Brechman, Philo only distinguished two 
phases in the Logos’ existence. Nonetheless, Brechman accepts that 
Clement distinguishes three phases of the Logos’ self-disclosure: (1) as 
the Mind of God, (2) as a separate mind or hypostasis, (3) as the 


" Lilla provides the following examples of Clement's dependence on Philo in this 
interpretation: Clement, Strom. 4.155.2; 5.73.3 and Philo, Cher. 49; Opif. 20; Clement, 
Strom. 5.16.3 and Philo, Opif. 17-19; Clement, Strom. 4.156.1-2 and Philo, Opif. 
24-25; Sacr. 83; Conf. 172; Somn. 1.62; see Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 201-5. 

12 Lilla points the following analogies: Clement, Strom. 2.5.4 and indirectly Philo, 
Her. 188; Fug. 110, 112; Clement, Protrep. 5.2 and Philo, Plant. 9 as both Clement and 
Philo are influenced by fusion of Platonic and Stoic notions of the world-soul/anima 
mundi. 

5 Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 212. 
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supreme mind of the world. Brechman also emphases that for 
Clement of Alexandria before the creation of the visible world the 
Logos existed in two forms: as God’s Mind and then as a hypostasis, 
divine Wisdom." This distinction highlights another important differ- 
ence between Clement and Philo.' 

Mark Edwards has convincingly argued for a third approach to 
Clement's theory of the Logos.” In the light of his careful examination 
of Clement's oeuvre, it becomes clear that Clement's theory ofthe gen- 
eration ofthe Logos was produced in reaction to the views of his direct 
opponents, the Valentinian Christians. Therefore any attempt to dis- 
cuss Clement's views in isolation from his polemic against the 
Valentinian theory of the Logos, may lead to miscomprehension. The 
Valentinian school, at least in its tradition known to Clement from 
Theodotus’ theology, clearly distinguished between ‘the higher Logos’ 
and ‘the lower Logos’, who was the image of the original being. In 
addition, Gnostic theogony applied the same title, Logos, to a number 
of consecutive modes of spiritual beings.'* Against that kind of theol- 
ogy, Clement, in Edwards's interpretation, produced a doctrine of one 
Logos, eternally generated by the divine Father, identical with the cre- 
ator of the universe and with Jesus of Nazareth. Edwards concludes, 
against Lilla’s and Brechman's? interpretations, that Clement's Logos- 
theology was not a three-stage or two-stage theory. Rather, the Alex- 
andrian theologian emphasised only one, eternal process of emergence 
of the divine Logos from his Father, which culminated in incarnation. 

Finally, the most recent examination of Clement's theology of the 
Logos comes from Hägg’s study of Clement's apophaticism.” Hägg 


Berchman, From Philo to Origen, 60. 

5 Ibid. 61. 

16 Ibid. 

17 M.J. Edwards, “Clement of Alexandria and His Doctrine of the Logos”, Vigiliae 
christianae 54 (2000): 159-77. Edwards’ insightful analysis places Clement’s theory of 
the Logos closer to the context of the second-century Christian apologists than my 
reconstruction. 

?5 This aspect will be discussed in section 2. 

1 Edwards does not mention Brechman. 

? See Hägg, Clement of Alexandria, 153-79. The author suggests an explanation 
of Clement's apophaticism: "there is a statement in Clement's main work, the Stro- 
mateis, which seems to express the essence of apophatic theology. After a detailed 
description of a process of thought which aims at the contemplation of God, Clement 
finally concludes—against the expectation of his readers—that ‘we may somehow 
reach the idea of the Almighty, knowing not what he is, but what he is not’ [Strom. 
5.71.3]. This epistemological statement concerning man's inability to know God also 
indicates, I would claim, a meaningful approach to understanding Clement's theology 
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suggests that Clement’s intention was to highlight the existence of 
only one Logos, the Son of God known through the Christian revela- 
tion as Jesus Christ. He appeared or became known in three different 
ways.?! First, as the Mind (0 votc) of the Father, second as the incar- 
nate Son, and third as an ‘emanation’, ‘effluence’ (ñ &nóppora) of the 
Father’s Logos in the hearts of men and women, for instance, proph- 
ets, sages and noble, virtuous people. These three stages of self-disclo- 
sure of the Logos would lead from his inner divine life within God 
(intra mentem Dei) to his external appearance as the element of ratio- 
nality that is common to all human beings (extra mentem Dei), and 
finally historically as Jesus of Nazareth. If this view is endorsed it 
implies that Clement accepted the real distinction of the divine per- 
sons that is the Father and the Son, while confessing their common 
nature. It implies that in contrast to docetic or Gnostic Christologies, 
Clement believed in the incarnation of the divine Son. It further would 
suggest that Clement saw human reason as the rational ability to 
recognise the Creator of the world or accept Christian revelation. 
Thus, Hagg’s line of interpretation provides evidence for Clement’s 
effort to belong to the mainstream tradition of Christianity. 

It must be also noted, that Photios’ charge suggests a blasphemous 
and rather complex theology supports Clement’s putative error. 
Photios stated that Clement of Alexandria wrote of two Logoi of the 
Father (Aöyovg ... TOD natpòç 600) as two divine beings, but Photios 
did not shed any light on the ambiguity of the crucial term 6 Aöyoc. 
Further, according to Photios’ opinion and as far as we can under- 
stand his intention, Clement of Alexandria held the view that neither 
Logoi revealed themselves to humanity, which means that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not identical with the divine Son/Logos. The person that 
appeared ‘in flesh’ as Jesus, was a lesser (tov ïttova) being, a sort of 
power of God (Sbvapic tig tod 0700), which in turn became a human 
mind (voc yevönevoc) and penetrated or inhabited the hearts of men 
such as the prophets. The complexity of this theological scenario 
suggests either that Clement's speculation on the divine persons ofthe 


and philosophy in general” (Hägg, Clement of Alexandria, 5). I wish to add that Hágg's 
observation, in my view, introduces Clement's Christology, or rather Logos-theology, 
as the unique and exclusive way of 'knowing' about the apophatic God, as only 
through the divine Son we can attain some degree of knowledge about his Father. 
More on this point (see ibid. 227-30). 

? Hägg, Clement of Alexandria, 192. I shall return to this analysis in my conclu- 
sion. 
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Father and the Son bore no relation to Scripture, or that Clement seri- 
ously misunderstood the nature of God and possibly felt under spell 
of some sort of Gnostic theogony. 

As can be seen from the summary of recent debate on Clement's 
theory of the Logos, his view of his origin, status and nature still pro- 
vokes some concerns. In this sense, Photios' doubts may be partially 
justified by the complexity of Clement's Logos-theology and his unsys- 
tematic and occasionally opaque approach to the subject. In order to 
answer Photios' concerns, I would like to propose the following inter- 
pretation of Clement's doctrine. 

The divine Logos always existed as God's Mind, therefore the Logos 
was co-eternal with God. Reversing the order of elements of this state- 
ment we may say that the Godhead never existed without his vog that 
is without his divine Logos. To use the terminology of Photios’ synop- 
sis, ‘the paternal Logos’ or ‘the Logos of the Father’ and ‘the Logos of 
the Son’ are one, which does not suggest that they were mixed but 
coexisted in unity as (1) ‘the subject who thinks’ and (2) ‘the object or 
process of thinking’. At this stage there is already a process of genera- 
tion, as ‘thinking’ is a way of being ‘created’ or “coming from’ the sub- 
ject. So, these two divine beings were not separate, but distinct. Then, 
still intra mentem Dei, the Logos exercises a special function to become 
the principle (f| &pxń), the facilitator and the executor of all that is 
about to be created: the noetic world (6 k0ouog vontög). At this stage 
the divine Logos is begotten or generated as a different being from the 
divine source.” But this act does not imply any ‘split’ within divinity 
or dramatic Gnostic separation. The appearance of this spiritual per- 
fect world is, according to Clement, confirmed by Scriptural revelation 
as ‘the first creation’ in Genesis 1:1-5.? It is the first act of the divine 
Logos. The ‘begetting’ or ‘generation’ of the Logos is also the moment 
when he becomes ‘the Son’ of God, now distinct from his Father. But 
this generation does not mean that God, called by Scriptural revelation 
‘the Father’, was left without his Aöyog. Clement clearly notes the dif- 
ference between the Father (6 natptkdc/natp@og Aöyog) and the Son 
(ò viog Aöyog). Later, in the history of salvation, the latter became vis- 
ible (pavepóo) ‘outside’ of divinity.” With the act of creation/order- 


” I discuss the origin of the divine Logos in Chapter 4. 

? This point was examined in Chapter 1. 

24 Cf. Clement, Strom. 5.6.3: 6 yàp ToD notpóc t&v SAV Adyos OY ODTOG £ctw 
6 npogopikóc, copia ÖL koi ypnotótng pavepotátn tod Deod Sbvapic te ad 
naykpathç Kal TO Sveti Veta, odSE totç ui] SpoAoyotow &xoxtovóntoc, 0£Amuo 
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ing of the invisible/noetic world, the Logos is extra mentem Dei since 
this world, which although intelligible or spiritual, is not identical with 
God’s substance and therefore is not divine. This spiritual world, in 
Clement’s view, is not an extension of God's own ovota, but is a copy 
of the Logos himself. At this moment the Logos is also God’s power 
(Sdvapitc tod 0£00) to call everything into existence and to hold eve- 
rything that exists together. 

Secondly, the Logos ‘steps outside’ the spiritual realm in the act of 
creating the visible world, an event recorded in Genesis (1:6-31) as 
‘the second creation’. It is through this act that human beings are cre- 
ated with the intellectual power of human reason (f| vodc), which 
Clement believed had divine origin.” The human mind is denoted as 
a gift of God to people, or even as the gift of the divine Spirit (tò &ytov 
nveðua): 

While we declare that the person who has believed is inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, Plato’s followers claim that the mind exists in the soul as 
an emanation according to the divine arrangement and therefore the 


soul dwells in the body [Timaeus 30b] ... But it is not that the divine 
Spirit is in each one of us.” 


rovrokparropıköv. “The Logos of the Father of all is not the uttered word [Aöyog 
rpopopikög], but he is the most visible wisdom and goodness of God; his is the truly 
divine might of God, which can be recognised also by those who do not believe in it.’ 
This passage refers to the Stoic terminology and distinction between “the uttered 
word” (6 Aöyog npopopıkög) and “the thought/notion of which it is an expression” (6 
Aöyog &vö1dderog). I owe to Mark Edwards's analysis the observation, that this Stoic 
distinction appears only in relation to one example on two occasions in SVF 43.18; 
74.4. This example denotes rather two varieties of the same phenomenon, than two 
phases (see Edwards, "Clement of Alexandria", 161). 

3 Clement comment on giving the ‘breath of life’ (rvon Gofic, Gen. 2:7, Lxx) to 
the newly created human being (e.g. Clement, Strom. 5.94.3) echos some of Philo's 
interpretations (e.g. Leg. 1.31). 

6 Clement, Strom. 5.88.2: GAN ueis u&v TO neniotevxótt npoceninverodon TH 
äyıov nveönd gpauev, ot pi TOV Miótova vodv u£v év yoxi eias uoipas 
ånópporav bnápxyovta, voxiiv 68 Ev o@uati KatouctCovovw .. GAN’ ody wg uépog 
Be0d Ev Exaotm Hudv tò nveðua. This important pronouncement requires clarifica- 
tion as Clement of Alexandria mixes some passages from the Timaeus in order to 
make his theological point. First, the reference to Timaeus, 30b only confirms that 
Plato’s treatise contained the idea that the order of the universe was established by the 
demiurge. Within this order, there is a special emphasis on the value of human mind 
as the gift from the demiurge. However, in Timaeus, 41c, Plato much clearly more 
pronounces the divine origin of human mind. In Clement’s interpretation, the human 
mind has a divine origin, as given to all human beings at the moment of creation (see 
Strom. 5.94.3), but receipt of this gift does not imply that human beings are naturally 
divine. While Clement accepts Platonic and Pythagorean intuition about the divine 
origin of the human mind, he expresses some reservation about the possible conclu- 
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However, this does not mean that the human and the divine are mixed 
or that humanity is deified by this exceptional gift." Clement pre- 
sented a process which was very sophisticated both metaphysically 
and theologically. For a reader who does not follow all the subtle dis- 
tinctions denoted by the terminology, it is easy to fall into the trap of 
oversimplifying the theory or failing to grasp its main stages. I believe 
that Photios as he was not acquainted with Clement's metaphysical 
and Philonic background, easily concluded that Clement might have 
spoken about two Logoi, for example one within the divinity, in God's 
Mind, and the second outside the divine realm manifested in the his- 
tory of salvation through the prophets.” The synopsis he provides in 
his Bibliotheca shows that Photios was confused by Clement's theory 
and vocabulary. The Greek terms are unclear to Photios, for although 
both scholars used the same language, the metaphysical and theologi- 
cal semantics have changed substantially by Photios’ time. Thus, 
Photios' account in the Bibliotheca of what he thought Clement of 
Alexandria had said in the Hypotyposeis did not come close to 
Clement's original intentions. Clement strongly believed in and pro- 
fessed only one divine Logos and various phases of his appearance 
related to various functions. For Clement of Alexandria these stages 
did not imply different hypostases, but only different parts of the same 
process. Photios was not able to penetrate this multifaceted theoretical 
construction; his summary was only a guess and a wrong one at that. 
Yet despite all these caveats, Photios' charge still calls for further 
examination of Clement's oeuvre. 


sion that by the fact of having a rational faculty human beings are divine. The mind is 
not the cause of deification, but it can enhance this process. Further, Clement's theo- 
logical interpretation identifies the “Holy Spirit’ as the source of mind or the rational 
faculty in human being. It is noticeable that in Clement's theology some functions of 
the Logos are assigned to the Holy Spirit and vice versa. A much clearer distinction of 
the second and third persons of the Holy Trinity and their specific activities will 
emerge in later patristic theology with contribution of Augustine and the Cappado- 
cian Fathers, especially Basil of Caesarea (see L. Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy: An 
Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2006], 211-21). 

7 Clement, Strom. 5.88.4. 

?* This role was associated with the Holy Spirit, see P. Ashwin-Siejkowski, The 
Apostles' Creed and its Early Christian Context (London and New York: Continuum, 
2009), 87-96. 
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2. Valentinian Exegesis of the Prologue to John’s Gospel and 
the Logos 


So far some aspects of Clement’s dependence on Philo’s theory of the 
Logos have been re-examined in relation to Photios’ accusation. Now, 
I turn to Clement’s polemic against the Valentinian exegesis of the 
prologue of John’s Gospel and their theory of the Logos.” This polemic, 
in my view, was another influence on Clement’s Logos-theology. 
Already Irenaeus noted? that the Johannine Gospel was accepted by 
the followers of Valentinus, although we do not know whether or not 
by Valentinus himself, as the most compatible with their theogony.^! 
The Valentinian Christians represented a number of schools and tra- 
ditions such as Ptolemy, Heracleon, Theodotus, and here I refer to 
those which appeared in Clement of Alexandria's context, in particu- 
lar, Theodotus. According to the Eastern Valentinian exegesis repre- 
sented by Theodotus, the divine Being, that is the Pleroma (tó 
nÀnpopuo),? is composed of eight powers, arranged in pairs, begin- 
ning with the Father and his partner, Thought. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the second, third and fourth pairs as in each one of 
them we find an Aeon that bears some reference to the Scriptural char- 
acter of the divine Son/Logos from the Johannine documents. The 
second pair is the Only-begotten Son (ô uovoyevng)” or Mind (6 


? For more detailed presentation of the Valentinian exegesis based on one repre- 
sentative of this school, see E. Pagels, The Johannine Gospel in Gnostic Exegesis: Hera- 
cleon’s Commentary on John, ed. L. Keck, Society of Biblical Literature, Monograph 
Series 7 (Atlanta: Scholar Press, 1988); and, for a recent introduction to the Valentin- 
ian traditions, see I. Dunderberg, “The School of Valentinus", in A Companion to 
Second-Century Christian ‘Heretics’, ed. A. Marjanen and P. Loumanen, Supplements 
to Vigiliae christianae 76 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2005), 64-99, and Bibliography. 

3 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 3.10.1-3.11.2. For more on Irenaeus’ methodology of 
reconstructing Valentinian doctrine, see Boulluec, La notion d'hérésie, 2: 113-253. 

31 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 3.11.7. Although it is difficult to conclude from the existing 
documents whether or not Valentinus knew and used John's Gospel, his followers 
such as Heracleon and Theodotus were acquainted with the Gospel. 

? ‘This term has rather complex meaning and its specific understanding depends 
on the specific school of Gnosticism. In the Valentinian context, tó rAnpoue refers 
to the divine realm with thirty aeons, see Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.1.3. One of them, 
Sophia, fell from tó nàńpoua, initiating the cosmic drama. Gnostic eschatological 
hope was based on restoration of the elect to the Pleroma (see, e.g., Clement, Ex. Th. 
34.2; 36.2; Strom. 2.38.5; 4.90.3; see also Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 193-247, 
315-29). 

5 See Clement, Ex. Th. 7.3; John. 1:14, 18. Here Theodotus seems to differentiate 
the Only-begotten Son, who still remains in the bosom of his divine Father, with the 
one who descended to our world and was seen as Jesus. The latter is only similar to the 
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vovc)* and Truth (n &Àfüeva). The third couple comprises the Logos 
(ò Aóyoc)? identical with Christ (6 Xpiotóc)? and Life (ñ Gon). 
Finally, the fourth couple Man (6 &v@pwnoc)*” and the Church (n 
&kkAmoto) express the final stage of generation of the spiritual realm. 
It is evident that within the framework of this theology, these pairs 
contain male-female beings. It is also clear that their emergence 
presents an extension of the divine realm. Each pair, male and female, 
as two complementary elements, constitutes one being. However it is 
the male element which provides the form to their offspring.? In this 
context of generation and extension, the mission of the Saviour is to 
descend to the lower realm often identified with Sophia, while bring- 
ing with him the aeons from the higher world. Then by the union with 
the female element, Sophia, he produced the 'image' of the last pair of 
aeons: ò &vÜpomnoc-T| ErkAnoto. In this context of the final reproduc- 
tion, the Valentinian myth becomes a specific theology of salvation. 
The offspring, 6 &vOponog-N ExKAnota, as it is consubstantial with its 
parent, that is the Saviour Christ, in the form of a spiritual seed is 
planted in those select people who will become the future 'embodi- 
ment' of that divine prototype: the perfect Gnostic. The Johannine 
proclamation of Christ as ‘the life’, who was the light of all people 
(John 1:4) receives a very Valentinian interpretation, as a synonym of 
the Logos/Saviour who becomes the life of those recognised as worthy 
of the future glory. Ultimately, the Logos shines in every pneumatic. 
The next important observation is that while ‘the Only-begotten 
Son’ (ò uovoyevnc/ vooc) remains in eternal communion with his 


former. The original Gnostic commentary suggests thus two persons, one is only a 
shadow of the other. Clement of Alexandria adds his own note (Ex Th. 7.3c) which 
emphasises the ontological unity of the earthly Jesus and the One in God's bosom: koi 
ovdénote TOD uetvavtog ó kataßàs ueptGerou. “And he who descended is never 
divided from him who remained" (trans. Casey, in Clement of Alexandria: The 
Excerpta ex Theodoto of Clement of Alexandria, Studies and Documents 1 [London: 
Christophers, 1934]). 

% See Clement, Ex. Th. 6.3. 

? See ibid. 6.1-3; John 1:1, 18. 

3° Clement, Ex. Th. 6.3; see also Sagnard, Clement d'Alexandrie, 65 n. 4. 

* Clement, Ex. Th. 61.4. As observed by Thomassen: “The couple Man/Church is 
not mentioned, nor is the concept of the Ogdoad. It is reasonable to assume, however, 
that the lack of these elements of the system is simply due to the limitation imposed 
by the text to be expounded: the exegete could find no allusions to 6 &vOponog or 1i 
&xkAnoía in John's Prologue” (Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 212). For detailed discus- 
sion of different Valentinian variations of the composition of the Pleroma according 
to the ancient records, see ibid. 193-247. 

38 For yet another version of the same myth, see Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 2.13.8. 
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divine Father, it is the Logos, a lower being, who is engaged in the 
creation of both realities: the invisible, spiritual world and the material 
world. It is to the Logos that Theodotus attached the words: “For all 
things were made by him and without him was not anything made 
[John 1:3]."*? 

After the disturbance in the spiritual world caused by one of the last 
emanated aeons, Sophia, it is the Logos who becomes the Saviour. His 
mission is to re-establish harmony in the higher and lower universes. 
First, this Logos/Saviour descended out of the Pleroma^ into the 
immaterial world covered as if with ‘a spiritual cloth’, that is ‘the flesh/ 
body’ produced by Sophia. This ‘flesh/body’ is the community of the 
perfect Gnostics (ot nvevuartıkot). These were created together with 
the Saviour, at a certain stage of the Logos' descent into the invisible 
world. They are consubstantial with the Saviour as his ‘flesh’. Then, the 
Saviour descended even lower, to the material world in the incarna- 
tion and showed himself as ‘Jesus’. In conclusion it must be main- 
tained that the Saviour's body is Sophia and her seed, which is also the 
community or race of the pneumatics, or ‘the Church’. Again the cou- 
ple of Man and the Church, not included in Theodotus' original list of 
the aeons, mirrors the union between the ‘lower Logos’ Saviour and 
the race of mature Gnostics. From this summary of Theodotus’ theol- 
ogy some facts become clear that. (1) The Only-begotten Son does not 
take part in any stage of salvation and recapitulation. (2) The main role 
is attributed to the Logos, who while coming down becomes another 
character extending his original divine presence into his ‘body’, the 
Gnostic community. It is he who illuminated the prophets as well as 
guiding the pneumatics. (3) The Saviour or the Logos is not identical 
with the Only-begotten Son (ò uovoyevng/vodg) who always remains 
in the bosom of the Father.“ 

Clement’s response to this ‘fragmentation’ of the Logos stressed his 
unity as a person or hypostasis, and emphasised Johannine statements 


3 Clement, Ex. Th. 45.3: návta yàp Su’ adtod yéyovev, Kai ycplg adtOD yéyovev 
ovdév (trans. Casey). 

“ In relation to this Johannine passage, Pagels makes another important distinc- 
tion. According to the Valentinian myth of redemption, there were three stages of 
salvation related to three realms: the pleroma, i.e., the realm of spiritual beings/aeons 
who need the Saviour; then the kenoma, i.e., ‘the world of emptiness’ (outside of the 
pleroma) and finally the cosmos, i.e., the realm created with emergence of the syzygic 
pair, 6 G&vOponog-n] éxxAnota (Pagels, Johaninne Gospel, 23-34). 

^ Clement, Ex. Th. 7.3; John 1:18. This distinction is emphasised by Pagels, Johan- 
nine Gospel, 37-8. 
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(John 1:1, 3, 18) which pointed to the unity of the divine Son/Logos: 
“But we maintain that the essential Logos is God in God, who is also 
said to be ‘in the bosom of the Father’ [John 1:18], continuous, undi- 
vided, one God."? Clement rejected any attempt to differentiate vari- 
ous divine powers responsible for different stages of creation of the 
worlds as spiritual and material realities.? The divine Logos shares 
with his Father the same qualities of nature (here: Aóyoc Bec), and 
through the act of creation becomes visible as its Creator. In Clement's 
view, against his Valentinian opponents, it is the same Logos, who 
creates all reality, and then in his mission becomes the Only-begotten 
Son visible in flesh.^ Clement even creates a special idiom, tov èv 
tadrörmrı Aöyov Beöv, to emphasise the specific nature of his Logos- 
theology as distinct from Theodotus and the Valentinians’. Through 
the whole process of descent/creation we are dealing with the same 
Aöyog Beög. The same Logos revealed his Father to the prophets and 
to the sages of all cultures. Finally, it is also the same Logos who acted 
through/in Jesus of Nazareth. As we can see in the context of Clement's 
polemic with the Gnostics, his main effort was directed towards pro- 
tecting the Logos’ integrity and direct union with God. Having said 
this, the difference in terminology between Clement and the 
Valentinians is not as sharp as we would except from the opponent of 
the Valentinianism. 

However, section 19.1-2 of the Excerpta ex Theodoto serves to rein- 
force Photios’ doubts regarding Clement's view of the Logos:* 


"And the Logos become flesh"—not only by becoming man at his 
Advent «on earth», but also, “at the beginning" the essential Logos 
became a Son by circumscription (or limitation) and not in essence. 
And again he become flesh when he acted through the prophets. And 
the Saviour is called an offspring of the essential Logos therefore “in the 
beginning was the Logos and the Logos was with God" and *that which 
come into existence in him was life" and life is the Lord." 


#2 Clement, Ex. Th. 8.1: 'Hyeig 62 tov év tadtd6tNT1 Adyov Dedv èv Ved Pauev, Oc 
Koi “eig TOV xÓAnov TOD natpòç” civar A£yevou, KÖLKCTATOG, &uépiotoc, eic Oeóc 
(trans. Casey). 

5 Ibid. 8.2. 

^ Photios' charge of docetism is discussed in detail in Chapter 5. 

^ Interestingly, Mark Edwards has challenged Clement's authorship of Ex. Th. 19 
in order to defend him against Photios' charge (M.J. Edwards, “Gnostics and Valen- 
tinians in the Church Fathers”, Journal of Theological Studies 40 [1989]: 26-47). 

^6 Kai ó Adyos op £yévexo" où KATH Thy no. povotov uóvov &vOpwroc yevóuevoc, 
GAAG xoi Ev &pxfj 6 £v TADTOTHTL Aóyog, KATH TEpLyagHV Kal od Kat’ obotav 
yevouevos [ó] vidc. Kai naAw o&p& éyéveto di npoontóv évepyrioog tékvov dé 
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Following Sagnard," we may ascribe the first quotation to Clement as 
it refers to earlier (4-5; 8) parts of the interpretation of the Johannine 
prologue and together with them the passage 19-20 forms a coherent 
unity in Clement's lesson. Taking up the Johannine idiom, Kai 6 
Aöyog c&pG £yéveto, Clement commented on it in a very careful way 
as if he had in mind some fragments of the Valentinian exegesis. The 
Logos’ appearance in flesh (oüp& éyéveto) is a recent, historical event 
within the whole eternal process of the generation of the divine Son. 
In Clement's view there are two acts of 'self-circumscription' or 'self- 
limitation’ (neptypagn) of the Logos. The first act took place in eter- 
nity, as the Logos became a distinct hypostasis from his Father, while 
still being in unity with him. The second phase happened with his 
incarnation as Jesus of Nazareth. This is an expression of his reptypagń 
as the divine being enters into time, space and a particular culture. In 
both these acts ‘separation’ and gaining a new status does not under- 
mine the Logos’ divine nature: the Son and the Father share the same 
substance (oo6to). Then the second sentence adds Clement’s opinion 
which may have come to Photios in a deformed way as: “but some 
power of God, like an emanation of his Word, who became mind and 
permeated the hearts of men". 

As noted above, öbvauig is one of the synonyms of the divine 
Logos, who descended into the human realm even before his incarna- 
tion, as the giver of reason, as the ultimate source of wisdom, philoso- 
phy and prophecy. All the time, as Clement emphasises, the Logos is 
TEKVOV ÖE TOD £v TADTOTNTL Aöyov ó GMTNP etpntau as he remains 
the Son of the essential Logos that is 6 natpikdc/natp@oc Aóyoc. All 
these statements confirm that in Clement’s theology of the Logos, the 
Son and the Father are not different as to their nature or substance: 
both are divine. Clement only highlighted the difference in their 


TOD £v TADTOTHTL Aóyov 6 owrhp eipnron. du toOto “Ev apx Tv ô Aóyoc, Kai 6 
Aóyoc TW npóc Tov Üzóv- 6 yéyovev £v adt Can Eotıv” Lan 08 6 KdPtOG (trans. 
Casey). 

" Sagnard, Clément d'Alexandrie, 10. 

^ Again, Pagels provides an insightful summary of Clement's Logos-theology as 
distinct from his Valentinian opponents: “Stated most simply, what Clement does is 
to apply to the incarnate savior the passage the Valentinians regarded as ‘most meta- 
physical’ [i.e., John 1:1-3], and to apply the verse they refer to the mere cosmic mani- 
festation in Jesus (J 1.14) to the very pre-existent divine logos. Through this technique, 
Clement ridicules their claim to find in the Johannine prologue evidence of a hierar- 
chically graded structure of divine being. He attempts instead to establish exegetically 
the claim that 'the identical logos-theos' is acting throughout all manifestations of 
God to mankind" (Pagels, Johannine Gospel, 40). 
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individual status (broxeiwuevn).” Therefore any accusation of and 
association of Clement with ‘proto-Arianism’” in this context is unjust 
and groundless. Further, it is the Logos/Son who is directly involved 
in illuminating human reason to discover the ultimate source of real- 
ity. Clement did not hint at any consubstantiality of human reason 
with its divine model, which is the Logos/Son. Human reason is the 
&rnóppota of the divine Son, not in the sense of being its emanation, 
but rather human reason is penetrated by its light, power and ulti- 
mately life (Go). This emanation, &xóppoto, has the character of pro- 
phetic or philosophical inspiration. It is not an ontological extension 
of the divine Logos into the mind of a human being represented by a 
prophet or a philosopher. The prophet or philosopher is not an embo- 
diment ofthe divine Logos. Clement of Alexandria is certain that there 
was only one person, Jesus of Nazareth, who was the incarnated Logos. 

Before providing the reader with a conclusion, I would like to note 
that Photios' allegation has attracted a great deal of interest among 
modern scholars who unanimously defend Clement's orthodoxy. 
From this we gain a certain line of interpretation of Clement's teach- 
ing, which although not unanimous, clarifies his doctrinal position 
and at the same time undermines Photios' accusation. As summarised 
by Hágg, the source of Photios' misinterpretation was the ambiguity 
ofthe central term ó Aöyog or rather its multivalence, which remained 
unspecified in Clement's commentaries." It must be also noted at this 
early stage, that Photios' charge sounds not only blasphemous but also 
extremely convoluted. He stated that Clement of Alexandria pro- 
claimed Aöyovg .. ToD natpòç úo as two divine beings, however 
Photios did not shed any light on the ambiguity of the crucial term ó 
Aöyog within Clements exegesis, theology or even philosophy. 
Further, in Photios' opinion and as far as we can understand his inten- 
tion, Clement of Alexandria held the view that neither of the Logoi 
revealed themselves to humanity through historical revelation, which 
meant that Jesus of Nazareth was not identical with the divine Son/ 
Logos. The person that appeared ‘in flesh’ as Jesus, was a lesser (tov 
Wttovo) being, a form of power (Sbvaic tig tod 0200), which in turn 
became incorporated into the human mind (votc yevöuevog) and 


? Clement, Ex. Th. 19.5. 

? Lewis Ayres rightly points to a problematic semantic of the term ‘Arian’, there- 
fore I use the noun ‘Arianism’ with inverted commas (see Ayres, Nicaea and its Leg- 
acy, 13-14). 

5 Hägg, Clement of Alexandria, 191-2. 
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penetrated or inhabited the hearts of men. The complexity of this the- 
ological scenario suggests either that Clement’s speculation on the 
divine persons of the Father and the Son were made without any refer- 
ence to Scriptural revelation, or that he had seriously misunderstood 
the nature of God and possibly fallen under spell of some sort of 
Gnostic theogony. 

In summary I would like to recall that Clement’s Logos-theology 
emerged as a construction which referred to and depends at many 
points on Philo’s philosophy.” But also Clement's thought took into 
account a new phase of God’s revelation, notably arising from a 
heightened appreciation of the Johannine documents and some 
Pauline ideas of Christ.? It must be emphasised, following Edwards’s 
correct observation that Clement’s theory appeared in the context of 
anti-Valentinian polemic responding to the specific Gnostic, Valen- 
tinian challenge. When Clement’s Logos-theology is examined care- 
fully in the context of his polemical ambitions, his philosophical and 
Philonic background and his particular exegetical techniques, it is 
clear that he believed and defended the theory of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Logos. Any attempt to discern ‘stages’ of this divine process 
risked employing categories and language which, although useful on a 
pedagogical level, misinterpret what is by its nature apophatic, unique 
and without analogy in this created world. In brief, in my view 
Edwards's interpretation seems to be closest to Clement's intention 
and the most faithful to the theological background which influenced 
its language, imagery and content.” 

The historical context was not given sufficient weight by Photios, 
who judged Clement's theory from his own very personal theological 
stance and understanding of orthodoxy. Photios' position naturally 
included post-Chalcedonian theological phraseology and doctrinal 
sensitivities, reaffirmed by the seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicaea 
(787 CE). Photios’ experience as an exegete and feelings as a theologian 


? Berchman concludes: “This conclusion is based on two hypotheses. First, Clem- 
ent borrowed almost in toto the structure of Philo's doctrine of the Logos. Second, he 
transformed it" (From Philo to Origen, 61). 

5 Clement' fascination with the Logos-theology of John’s Gospel is shown by 
great number of references to this document in, for example, Stromateis (see Stáhlin's, 
Register). As to Paul's Christology, one of the main borrowings from it is Clement's 
emphasis on the function of the divine Logos as the Saviour of all. 

* Hägg’s careful reconstruction does not take into consideration anti-Valentinian 
polemic in Clement's theory of Logos’ generation (see Clement of Alexandria, 185- 
94). 
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inclined him to read Clement’s commentaries on the divine Logos 
without taking this historical and cultural context into account. It is 
significant that Photios found Clement’s erroneous theology of the 
Logos in the Hypotyposeis, but he did not mention any errors on the 
same subject in the Stromateis which he also read." Photios’ critique 
mentions ‘plenty of nonsense’ (uvpta gAvapet koi BAooonuet) in 
the exegetical work, while it does not condemn any specific theological 
reflection on the nature of the Logos in the other volumes of Clement's 
work. Did Clement of Alexandria make blasphemous comments in 
only one of his treatises, while remaining careful and faithful to the 
apostolic teaching in others? How can this obvious discrepancy be 
explained? Did Clement of Alexandria shift from being more ‘hereti- 
cal’ at the beginning of his career to a more mainstream Christian 
position at the end? Did Clement begin his theological research 
grounded in the apostolic teaching, but become distracted by, for 
instance, Gnostic speculation later on? Was he too dependent on 
Pantaenus’ exegesis while working on the Hypotyposeis? Clement’s 
existing oeuvre, although not readily amenable to systematic analysis, 
does not confirm such a huge discrepancy in his thought. On the con- 
trary, although Clement cannot be said to have developed ‘a system- 
atic theology’, the exegetical, theological and doctrinal coherence of 
his surviving works is notable. 

To be fair to Photios, Clement was unclear in his many-sided elab- 
oration of the theory of Logos. He was attracted to the divine aspect 
and nature of the Logos, while the context of Jesus of Nazareth’s 
earthly life is mentioned only on a few occasions.” It is commonly 
known that in Clement’s collection of excerpts from the Gnostic theo- 
logian Theodotus, it is not always possible to distinguish Clement's 
opinions from Theodotus’. Often the quoted passages and the com- 
mentary amalgamate into one narrative. But Photios did not base his 
charge on the Excerpta as he did not read them. Still, this example 
shows some exegetical, eclectic tendency which may have appeared 
and worried him. In my view, Clement was also heavily influenced by 
Philo’s speculation about the Logos. This point was missed by Photios 
whose interest in metaphysics, either Platonic or Aristotelian, was 
rather minor, as we have pointed out earlier. In addition, I agree also 


5 See Photios, Cod. 109. 

5 One of them is recorded in Clement, Strom. 1.145.1. It is quite surprising how 
much space and time Clement’s dedicates to Moses’ life and how limited is his account 
of Jesus’ life. 
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with Mark Edwards, that Photios was capable of misreading Clement's 
philosophical and theological statements.” He may have interpreted 
unclear concepts in Clement's work using the ‘heretical’ theories, such 
as Arian Christology, that were known to him, thereby distorting 
them. It is true that Clement did not provide Photios with the clarity 
that he might have expected from a Church Father. Neither Clement's 
vocabulary nor his theory convinced him, and he could not identify 
them within the boundaries of mainstream Christian doctrine as he 
understood it. Perhaps Photios found in the Hypotyposeis an unsys- 
tematic collection of thoughts, vague notions and expressions, which 
only confused him and led him to suspect theological error. But even 
so, even if the Hypotyposeis were a handbook of unfinished notes on 
various Scriptural themes, it is hardly possible that Clement of 
Alexandria held the beliefs which Photios accuses him of holding. 


57 See Edwards, "Clement of Alexandria", 170 and his example from Photios, Cod. 
111 and Clement, Strom. 7.110.4. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ASSUMPTION THAT THE SON OF GOD 
IS A CREATURE 


Koi TOV vióv EIG KTIOMA KATHYyEL 
He thinks of the Son as a created being 


The seriousness of this one of Photios charges cannot be underesti- 
mated as even the slightest association with this assumption would 
imply that its perpetrator held a very unorthodox belief about the 
nature of Jesus Christ. The crucial Greek noun used by Photios and the 
verb! associated with it does not leave any room for other than a literal 
understanding of its meaning, while the application of the noun to 
Christ directly undermines the divine origin and nature of the Logos. 
In Clement's oeuvre the noun tó KTiouo appears on seven occasions, 
once in the Paedagogus,’ and six times in the Stromateis,’ and in these 


! For instance, in classical Greek usage the verb «tiGo referred to (1) the literal 
construction of something, the foundation of a building or a particular city (colony) 
or ofa philosophical school, (2) to production or creation ofan artistic object (a paint- 
ing, a story) (see H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon with a Revised Sup- 
plement [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996], s.v. «ttCw). Later in the Septuagint it 
appeared with usage 1 in Gen. 14:19; 19:22; Exod. 9:18; and with usage 2 in Lev. 16:16; 
Deut 4:32 (see J. Lust, E. Eynikel, K. Hauspie in collaboration with G. Chamberlain, A 
Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint [Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft 1996], 
s.v. kttC@). (3) In the New Testament «tiCo refers to the creative act of God (e.g., 
Matt. 19:4; Mark 13:19; Rom. 1:25) and highlights Christ's power to ‘create a new 
human being’ (e.g., Eph. 2:15; 4:24; Col. 3:10). Clement used the word with all of these 
meanings. Usage 1 appears in Strom. 1.63.4: «tiGet thv Mepınarmrıcnv otpeoi; 
1.71.1: eixöva tod soð Pouatovg KtiCeww; 1.82.4: Krißeodon thv oixiav; 1.108.3: èv 

‘Poun tod Hovóc iepóv .. Ktioog; 1.131.7: Odcov éxticBa1. Usage 2 appears in 
Strom. 4.172.3: ot romrai KtiCovor ypcupovtes, Usage 3 appears in Strom. 4.89.4: 
xtícovtoc TOV KÓOLOV; 4.148.2: xoi] yàp f| xtvoOeica. St OiKOVOLLiCL xod rávta eo 
Ototkeixoc. Clement also used the verb in a metaphorical way to express the ‘ creation 
of a new human being’ which is progress in perfection (e.g.. Strom. 3.70.2: tpttog 8€ 
Tw ek tov Svetv Krılönevog; 7.13.3: vai unv &orotóv kite kai ónuovpyet); the 
creation of Adam (Ex. Th. 37.1: oi &nó Adau &&eAOó6vtec oi Lev Sixaror ià TOV 
EKTLOLEVOV thv 000v TOLODLEVOL); and in contrast to the perfect seed/race, which was 
not ‘created’ but emanated (Ex. Th. 41.1: unte òc Ktiow npoeAnAvOÉvau). Both the 
verb and the noun, xríopa, indicate ‘a product’ of an activity that brought it to being, 
therefore in Christological context the term is highly controversial. 

? Clement, Paed. 2.44.1. 

3 Clement Strom. 4.85.3, 6.71.4, 6.71.5, 6.142.1, 6.145.7, 7.86.2. 
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contexts the term literally denotes God’s various creatures. At the 
same time, nowhere in the existing treatises was the term applied to 
the divine Logos. The divine Logos was given other titles which 
emphasised his unique status, but he was not called ‘the created’ ipsis- 
sima verba. In relation to this charge it must be said that Clement’s 
opinion of Christ as ‘created’ would challenge the core of the doctrine 
of salvation and redemption as understood and taught by mainstream 
Christianity, through the Apostolic Fathers, the early apologists and 
Irenaeus of Lyons. Theologically, the application of this term to the 
Son of God differentiates the divine Father from his Son in such a 
radical way that it seriously questions the nature of the relationship 
between the two. It leads to the conclusion that the same divine exis- 
tence cannot be shared between them.‘ In this Chapter, I examine the 
statement in four stages as I wish to uncover not only as much as pos- 
sible of Clement's view of Christ's origin, but also to show the essential 
elements of the theological background against which his thought 
appeared and from which it took its impetus. Without that philosoph- 
ical and theological framework it is hardly possible to estimate the 
value of Clement's opinion about the origin of the Logos. To fulfil this 
purpose, I shall, first, sketch Clement's dependence on Philo of 
Alexandria's doctrine of the origin of the divine Logos. In my view, 
Philo provided Clement with a substantial amount of philosophical 
understanding of the Johannine Logos. Secondly, I will take into con- 
sideration some Scriptural documents which inspired Clement's 


^ R. Williams, summarising Arius’ theological reasoning points to three important 
syllogisms, which are also significant in the context of Photios' charge against Clem- 
ent as the Alexandria scholar would hold similar views to Arius’: 

1 The Logos of God is the ground and condition, the rational or intelligible structure 
of the world; But that structure has no existence independent of the world which it 
structures; Therefore the Logos does not exists prior to the divine decision to make 
the world: én hote pote ouk en ... 

2 God the Father is absolute unity, God the Son (as the realm of intelligence and 
intelligible) is multiplicity; But absolute unity cannot be conceptualized by any 
knowing subject without its being distorted into multiplicity (as something existing 
over again a subject); Therefore the Son can have no concept of the Father's essence 
no katalépsis ... 

3 The Logos truly exists as a subject distinct from the Father; But the defining quali- 
ties, the essential life, of one subject cannot as such be shared with another; There- 
fore the divine attributes traditionally and scripturally applied to the Son must be 
true of him in a sense quite different from that in which they are true of the Father 
(R. Williams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition [Canterbury: SCM Press, 2nd edn, 2001], 
231-32). 
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Logos-theology, at least in his existing oeuvre. In this approach I shall 
pay special attention to the origin of divine Wisdom, as a synonym of 
the Logos, in Hebrew Sapiential literature. I will also recall some evi- 
dence from Jewish-Christian sources, as they reveal that the notion of 
Christ as ‘the first-created’ was not a foreign one in early Christian 
theology. This examination highlights yet another understanding of 
the origin of the divine Logos in second-century theology. Later, in the 
post-Nicene period this specific understanding sounded highly con- 
troversial. Consequently early theologians such as Clement who inves- 
tigated this specific model or used particular terminology to denote 
the origin of the divine Logos were either accused of heresy or viewed 
with suspicion. After discussing the main characteristics of those 
ancient sources, I will pay special attention to the passages from 
Excerpta ex Theodoto, where Clement’s Logos-theology appeared in 
confrontation with some of the Valentinian concepts. And finally I 
will try to explain the origin of the problems in Clement’s theology by 
reference to the Gnostic theories of the Saviour, as they were the main 
challenges to Clement’s views. 


1. The Origin of the Logos in Philo of Alexandria’s Philosophy 


It was important to the later, post-Nicene historians such as Photios, 
that when Clement expressed his views on the divine Logos, his doc- 
trine should be within limits set by the Scriptures and the Apostolic 
tradition of the primitive Church. Accordingly, Clement of Alexandria 
when speaking about the Son of God ought to have primarily kept to 
the Gospel testimonies, such as the Johannine documents about the 
divine Logos, and kept his views in agreement with other ecclesiastical 
authors of his time in order to safeguard doctrinal correctness. But 
this was hardly a reasonable expectation of Clement, who firstly read 
much more widely than the canonical Gospels and secondly, freely 
pondered upon the Scriptures with insights derived from Platonism, 
Middle Platonism and Stoicism, while also using rather complex alle- 
gorical interpretations in his theology. When Clement of Alexandria 
read the Scriptures, on his desk we would find, for instance, various 
anthologies, dictionaries, notebooks together with the piles of excerpts 
from Plato’s dialogues, Aristotle’s treatises, Greek literature and 
poetry, but also some Gnostic synopses and other early Christian doc- 
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uments.’ Still, one important addition is needed. Clement of Alexandria 
read the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures in a particularly Philonic 
frame of mind. This last factor cannot be underestimated in the con- 
text of the current charge. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, there is already an extensive 
academic literature on Clement’s various degrees of dependence on 
Philo of Alexandria, which provides a very useful insight into this 
intellectual relationship.° However, for the sake of the current investi- 
gation, only one aspect needs to be examined. The crucial philosophi- 
cal issue of Philo's understanding of the origin of the Logos. As the 
Logos was identified by Philo with divine Wisdom,’ the noetic world, 
the ‘place’ of Ideas, or the totality of powers? this gave him an exclusive 
status and unique role. Using more metaphorical language it is correct 
to say that the Logos was with God as his adviser, companion, highest 
servant, the architect and chief constructor of all reality. To perform 
that function the Logos must have been from the beginning with God. 
More detailed evidence from three Philonic works provides some 
insight into the origin of the Logos. In De Abrahamo (51), De confu- 
sione linguarum (46) and De somniis (1.215) Philo denoted the Logos 
as npwroyovög vióç ‘the first-born son’, ‘the first-created' being.’ It is 
apparent from Philo's philosophical theology that the Logos is the first 
power after the Absolute, the first generated being, but it is difficult to 
be more specific about the nature of that origin. It is highly unlikely 
that Philo would consider the Logos as ‘born’ of the One (i.e., God) in 
a similar way to later Christian 'orthodox' interpretation of the origin 
of the divine Logos. This comprehension of the relation between God 
and the Logos would sound to Philo like yet another anthropomor- 
phic view, which was a mark of paganism." It would suggest the origin 
of the transcendent Logos was akin to generation as we know it from 
the material world of humans and animals. Ultimately, such a view 
could not be reconciled with his highly philosophical, apophatic 


? See J.A. Brooks, “Clement of Alexandria as a Witness to the Development of the 
New Testament Canon", Second Century 9 (1992): 41-55; Hoek, "Techniques of Quo- 
tation in Clement of Alexandria". 

° Some aspects of Clement's Philonic legacy are examined by Hoek, Clement of 
Alexandria. On Clement's assimilation of Philo's Logos-theory, see Berchman, From 
Philo to Origen. This study was discussed in Chapter 3. 

7 e.g., Philo, Leg. 1.65. 

* e.g., Philo, Opif. 24-25; Sacr. 83; Somn. 1.62. 

? See Liddell and Scott, Greek—English Lexicon, s.v. npmtoyovos. 

10 Philo, Opif. 69; Post. 1-4. 
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notion of the divine," which he saw as free from any characteristic 
taken from visible reality, and therefore incapable of 'giving birth' to 
another being, even a divine one. The One, the Monad or the Absolute 
was understood by Philo in some of his works to be, as the 
Neopythagoreans taught," the ultimate ground beyond any multi- 
plicity.? The One could neither generate nor create any other ‘equal’ 
being, and that is the crux of Philo's philosophy. The One could only 
call into existence ontologically lower beings and realities, among 
which the Logos is the first brought forth. In this coherent philosophy 
and strictly monotheistic theology," the emergence of the Logos as the 
totality of God's thought or ideas demanded some form of expression. 
Philo uses a language of opposition to describe the appearance and the 
relationship between the Absolute and his Logos. This language con- 
trasts the ‘uncreated/unborn’ Absolute with the ‘created/begotten’ 
Logos, the Monad and the Divider," God with his Archangel-Logos.'® 
Philo only used the term ‘begetting’ to emphasise the Logos’ direct 
dependence, ontological closeness and unquestionable high status. 
Also, this particular idiom distinguishes the origin of the Logos from 
the way in which the material world came into existence." Philo's lan- 
guage concerning the origin of the Logos was confusing and offered 
much room for further interpretation to Christian readers, including 
Clement of Alexandria. With the Christians' claim that the divine 
Logos was incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth new, serious issues were 
raised. One of them was the way in which the Logos was generated by 
his divine Father, as Philo's description of the origin of the Logos was 
insufficient at best. Clement of Alexandria inherited from Philo a 
number of philosophical and theological ideas, methods and models, 
but with them came also some lack of clarity in crucial areas of 


!! Philo, Somn. 1.67. 

2 See Dillon, Middle Platonists, 156. 

5 e.g., Philo, Leg. 2.3; Opif. 8; Praem. 40. 
I am aware that in some passages, Philo of Alexandria denoted the Logos as 
‘God’, but this title must be understood in relation to Philo’s use of metaphors to com- 
municate the reality of the Logos’ nature. I agree with the comment made by R. Wil- 
liams who noted about Philo’s language: “here we are dealing with relations in which 
the terms define yet do not exhaust each other. The paradox of something that ‘is and 
is not God’ is only disturbing if that something is indeed accorded an identity of its 
own—which is precisely the early Christian problem” (Williams, Arius, 124). To 
define the Logos as divine and generated was a Christian problem not a Philonic one. 

15 T owe this title to John Dillon, Middle Platonists, 160. 

15 e.g., Philo, Conf. 146; Her. 205 

17 See Philo, Leg. 3.175; Migr. 1.6. 
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Logos-theology. These issues needed to be addressed in a new Christian 
way and Clement did his best as a theologian and exegete to respond 
to the questions raised. When Philo seemed not to provide sufficient 
guidance, the Sapiential literature and other documents offered 
another significant stimulus to Clement. 


2. Sapiential and Jewish-Christian Narratives and Clement's 
Understanding of the Origin of the Logos 


In order to illuminate the full extent of the background of Clement’s 
Logos-theology, we have to turn to the Jewish Sapiential literature 
where we find the representation of the divine Wisdom as ‘the first 
creation’. Then, I will highlight some alternative theories of the Logos 
which were available to Clement. This idea had an important role in 
Clement’s theology of the divine Logos. On two occasions, Clement of 
Alexandria identified the Logos with divine Wisdom (oogta), which 
was, according to the Jewish didactic literature of the later Hellenistic 
period, ‘the first creation’ (kxicig/T3jp) God's companion in the work 
of creation: "Ihe Lord made me the beginning of his ways for his 
works. He established me before time was in the beginning.” 

In the book of Proverbs, Wisdom (oogia) is endowed with female 
characteristics and is understood to have been brought forth by God. 
As created, she is prior to all creation and accompanies God in the task 
of calling the universe into being.” Clement was familiar with this 
Sapiential motif and, in his assimilation of it, he was not distracted by 
the female features of divine Wisdom. Admiring the divine Wisdom 
and Providence that sustained everything, he took another, very natu- 
ral step, and identified the divine Logos with coqta. To some extent 
he had a precursor in Philo of Alexandria? and felt reassured that the 
Logos could be identified with the first-created/generated coqta: “The 
power of God is his Son [1 Cor. 1:24], as he is the original Logos of the 


35 Prov. 8:22-23: kópiog £ktto£v ue &pyiiv 000v AVTOD eig Epya. adtOd, npo TOD 
aidvos éOeueAtooév ue év &rpyfi (see also Sir. 24 and Wis. 6-9). See the discussion of 
the first passage in B. Vawter, "Proverbs 8:22 Wisdom and Creation", Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature 99 (1980): 205-16. 

? ‘The origin of the idea and imagery is discussed by B. Lang, Frau Weisheit: Deu- 
tung einer biblischen Gestalt (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1975), 147-76; see also G. von Rad, 
Wisdom in Israel, trans. J.M. Martin (London: SCM Press, 1972), 153-4. 

?' See Philo, Leg. 1.65; Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 209. According to Lilla, Justin 
Martyr also identified the divine Logos with Wisdom, see Justin Martyr, Dial. 61. 
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Father before creation of all. Therefore he correctly may be called the 
Wisdom of God [1 Cor. 1:24].””' In his polemic against the Stoics, who 
in his view misunderstood the Hebrew Scriptures (again, Clement 
repeated his axiom of the dependence of some elements of the Greek 
philosophy on the Hebrew Scriptures) he stated that of divine Wisdom/ 
Logos: “They did not understand that this [passage] is about the 
Wisdom created by God as the first."? 

Like Philo before him, Clement applied Scriptural terminology to 
his interpretation of the origin of Wisdom/Logos. While this applica- 
tion was acceptable in catechesis before the so-called ‘Arian crisis, the 
same expression of “created Wisdom’ presented a serious problem to 
a post-Nicene reader such as Photios.? For instance, as noted by 
Rowan Williams, Origen also seemed to apply the term ktioua. to the 
divine Son.” Again, Photios found this notion controversial, suspi- 
cious and irreconcilable with orthodox doctrine.” Nonetheless neither 


^ Clement, Strom. 7.7.4: “Svvauic” yàp tod “Oeod” 6 vidc, &te npó nóvtov TOV 
yevouévov APXIK@TATOG Aóyog TOD natpóç Kai “copia” adtOd. 

2 Thid. 5.89.4: &nei un ovvfikav AgyeoOar tatta èni tfjg copias tfjg rpo- 
ToKtiotov TH Bed (see Sir. 1:4; Wis. 7:24). It is yet another example of Clement's 
assimilation of the divine Logos with Wisdom, which leads him to a dangerous (from 
a later post- and pro-Nicene point of view) conclusion about the origin of the Logos. 
I wish to point out that Clement's exegesis of the Sapiential literature based on the 
Philonic notion of the Logos as God's facilitator in the creation of the universe, pro- 
vided him with a coherent theory. However, the same theory in a different post- 
Nicene context sounded highly suspicious, if not openly erroneous. 

3 For more information, see Williams, Arius, 109. However, as Lewis Ayres 
rightly points out in his recent book, the term ‘Wisdom’, as a Christological title, was 
understood as a synonym of the Logos who was coexistent with God by pro-Nicene 
theologians. This observation shows that the semantics of various Scriptural terms 
changed depending on which political or ecclesiastical party was using it (Ayres, 
Nicaea and its Legacy, 41; see Williams, Arius, 109). 

^ Origen, Princ. 4.4.1; see Williams, Arius, 140-41. I would like to thank to Mark 
Edwards for his comment that the citation (Princ. 4.4.1) could be an insertion in Koet- 
schau's edition. However as noted asserted by Widdicombe, Origin did use the term 
xtioua to denote the divine Son in the original text of De principiis, nonetheless the 
exact meaning remains uncertain (see P. Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God from 
Origen to Athanasius [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994], 89). 

23 See Photios, Cod. 8. Ayres comments: "It is difficult to know how we should read 
this. Origen says that the first act of creation, the creation of the original rational 
beings before the world as we know it came into being, resulted from the immediate 
and unimpeded expression of God's will. This primary creation he may have termed 
a Klon as opposed to the köouog of our world. The Logos is the ‘beginning’ of this 
creation and the medium through which it came into being. Describing the Son as 
xtiouo is very different from describing the material world as created" (Ayres, Nicaea 
and its Legacy, 27). I find this interpretation very insightful. I wish to point out that 
within the framework of early Alexandrian Logos-theology, both Clement and Origen 
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Clement's nor Origen's ideas can be seen as the direct source of ‘Arian’ 
Christology. If this kind of influence worried later theologians, it was 
only because of the simplification of the theories of both Alexandrian 
scholars in political and ecclesiastical conflicts in later Christianity. 
After the leading role of Philo of Alexandria and Sapiential litera- 
ture, the third element of Clement's background, relatively neglected 
by scholars, comes from Jewish-Christian literature.” In this tradition, 
the origin of the divine Logos was understood to be related to the 
creation of the archangels. If Clement considered the possibility of 
calling the divine Logos ‘the first-created’, it was not only because of 
Philo's example or the authority of the Scriptural book of Wisdom, but 
also because some of the Christians that he respected as ‘orthodox’ 
sources, had already applied this notion to the Son of God. Daniélou 
noted a number of expressions in 2 Enoch 29:3 and Hermas (Vis. 3.4.1; 
Sim. 5.5.3) where np@to1 xtioOévrec denoted ‘first created"? However, 
Clement's adaptation of the Jewish motif must be seen on a larger scale 
than just a single reference. The idea of naming the highest rank of 
angels (archangels) as ‘the first created’ refers to a theory held only by 
some parts of the Hellenistic Jewish community, that among the spir- 
itual, most perfect beings, there are different categories of angels.” In 


show a degree of coherence in their theory of the generation/creation of the Logos. 
Their theory did not imply what Photios’ critique suggested, as he judged the termi- 
nology by post-Nicene and anti-Origenistic standards. Meyendorff notes that some 
Origenistic monks of the ‘New Lavra’ were called 'Protoktists' (npoxóxtiotot, ‘first 
created’) and ‘Isochrists’ (ioöypıotoı, ‘equal to Christ’), as both terms expressed the 
highest level of spiritual perfection (see Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian 
Divisions, 233 n. 57). 

*° This rather broad term I understand as a description of those Jews who recog- 
nised in Jesus the Messiah, although some of them did not accept his divine origin, 
and were still attached to the Torah. This community produced literature and theol- 
ogy which reinterpreted Jewish motifs (including apocalyptic literature) with a new 
emphasis. As they identified the Messiah with Jesus, they were no longer part of main- 
stream Judaism; as they kept the Jewish Law, they were more and more on the margin 
of the emerging Church. Jewish Christianity, although itself a very complex phenom- 
enon can be distinguished by its ethos from both traditions, even if its connection with 
both religions remained essential. 

7 J, Daniélou, A History of Early Christian Doctrine Before the Council of Nicaea, 
vol. 1: The Theology of Jewish Christianity, trans. J. Baker (London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1964), 181. 

? For a very useful review of angelology in Clement's time, see R.M.M. Tuschling, 
Angels and Orthodoxy: A Study in their Development in Syria and Palestine from the 
Qumran Texts to Ephrem the Syrian (Tübingen: Mohr, 2007), 28-80; and an earlier 
study which discusses Clement's angelology in relation to his Logos-theology, 
C.A. Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology: Antecedants and Early Evidence, Arbeiten 
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the book of Jubiliees, the angels were created on the first day, although 
they did not participate in the creation of the world.” This Jewish- 
Christian amalgam of ideas, in the case of a particular group or sect 
called the Ebionites,” even expressed the view that Christ was not 
begotten of his divine Father, “but was created as one of the 
archangels”.*! Clement of Alexandria was acquainted with these and 
other Jewish-Christian views on the origin of the Saviour/Archangel, 
and his statements show some similarity in vocabulary, a fact noted by 
the ancient commentators and later by Photios. So Clement of 
Alexandria contended that the way in which the divine Logos “has 
appeared" alongside God was directly connected with his main func- 
tions and it could not be separated from his divine status. For Clement, 
the divine Logos was, like Jewish-Christian archangels, prior to all 
creation and his priority was both chronological and ontological as he 
was closest in the hierarchy of beings to the ineffable God.” Like those 
archangels from Jewish theological literature, the divine Logos was 
God's adviser (sbußovAog) in the creation of the world.” He was and 
is, like the archangels, the main administrator (kußepvntng) of the 
created order;* also, as in the case of those archangels, he was and is 


zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des Urchristentums 42 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1998), 51-187, on Clement, see 194. 

?? Jub. 2.2, 3. 

3 See S. Häkkinen, “Ebionites”, in A Companion to Second-Century Christian 
‘Heretics’, 247-79. 

3! Epiphanius, Pan. 30.16.4 (trans. F. Williams, in The Panarion of Epiphanius of 
Salamis, Book I (Sects 1-46), Nag Hammadi Studies 35 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987]: «AA. 
Ertiodan, a Eva. TOV GpyayyéA@v’), as noted in Tuschling, Angels, 55. 

? e.g. Clement, Strom. 7.7.4 (quoted above). On the angels as dSdvapts of God, 
see 2 En. 20:1. The concept of the proximity of the angels to God finds its classical 
expression in calling the angels ‘sons of God’ DIRT (Gen. 6:2, 4; Job 1:6; 2:1; 
38:7 or ‘the sons of gods, divine beings’, DOR 733 (Ps. 29:1; 89:7). 

55 Clement, Strom. 7.7.4. “The council of God” or “hosts of heaven” Dawn NIY, 
who are associated with Yahweh in his rule, appear in 1 Kgs 22:19; see also Gen. 
1:26; Job 1-2; Ps. 82; Isa. 6; Dan. 7:9-10; 1 En. 14.19-23; 40.1-7; 2 En. 20; 4 Ezra 
8:21-22. As to the belief that some angels accompanied God when the world was 
created, see J.E. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angels of the Lord: Samaritan 
and Jewish Concepts of Intermediation and the Origin of Gnosticism, Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 36 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1985), 192-213. 

* e.g., Clement, Strom. 7.9.2. The important role of the archangels, as God's 
agents, and as protectors and guardians of the nations is mentioned in Deut. 32:3; 
Dan. 10.13 and reaffirmed in Heb. 1:14. The Jewish motif was well known to Clement 
(see, e.g., Strom. 5.91.3; 6.157.5). Also, the Jewish idea of the angel as “the commander 
of the army of the Yahweh” (mn? NAY W, Josh. 5:14) finds its adaptation in 
Christology as the divine Logos who is the ultimate administrator/commander and 
captain/navigator of the ship of salvation: Clement, Paed. 1.54.2. 
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the ultimate messenger/revealer (unvurng) of God's mystery.” There 
are parallels between the functions of the archangels and the Logos, 
but at the same time, as Lilla emphasised , the divine Logos held the 
pre-eminent position in Clement’s theory.” The Logos is the Mind (6 
voc) of God identified with the Platonic realm of Ideas (N yopa).*” 
The Logos is inseparable from God, but also God is indissoluble from 
the Logos. If so, God cannot exist without his Mind and his Wisdom. 
The same divine Logos ‘appeared’ or ‘disclosed’ his separate existence 
in the process of creation “at the beginning of time”. He was the ‘mode’ 
by which the invisible and visible worlds were created, as the ‘mode’ 
he is mpwtoKtiotog. He was not called into being in an ontological 
sense, as created out of something/nothing and therefore having a 
separate nature, but in a soteriological sense, as the unique being, who 
received a special function and mission as God’s messenger to all crea- 
tures. The term npwtöktıorog is relative, it points to the rest of the 
creatures to whom the Logos is prior. But with the documents so far 
presented we can only conclude that at this stage Clement of Alexandria 
did not see any problems either with this identification or with ‘vague’ 
terminology. The next stage of Clement's reflection is related to his 
polemic against the Christian Gnostics. 


3. The Evidence from the Excerpta ex Theodoto 


As we do not have direct evidence of the use of tó ktioua in relation 
to the divine Logos/Christ in Clement's existing works, we have to 
turn to some passages which might suggest that Clement used either 
that exact term or one of its synonyms. In Clement's oeuvre there are 
some places where the Logos/Saviour is denoted as the first created 
withn a different Greek term from the one used by Photios. We find 
xpoxtóktiotog or, in the later Latin translation, primo creatus in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoto. There are two difficult passages where Clement 
explained the role of the Logos while commenting on the teachings of 
Theodotus. The first is chapter 19.3-4: 


35 Clement, Strom. 5.34.2; Paed. 1.58.1. The function of mediator of the revelation 
is a common place of Jewish angelology in the Scriptures (Dan. 7-12) and in the 
Pseudepigrapha (e.g., Jub. 1:27-29; 10:10-14; 1 En. 8; 17-36; T. Reu. 5:3; T. Levi 9:6; 
Apoc. Ab. 10-18; 4 Ezra 3-14). 

3° Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 201-12. 

37 See Clement, Strom. 4.155.2. 
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And when Paul says, “Put on the new man created according to God” 
[Eph. 4:24] it is as if he said, Believe on him who was “created” by God, 
“according to God”, that is, the Logos in God. And “created according 
to God” can refer to the end of advance which man will reach, as does 
... he rejected the end for which he was created. And in other passages 
he speaks still more plainly and distinctly: “Who is an image of the 
invisible God”; then he goes on, “First-Born of all creation”. For he calls 
the Logos of the essential Logos “an image of the invisible God” [Col. 
1:15]; but “First-born of all creation”. Having been begotten without 
passion he became the creator and progenitor of all creation and sub- 
stance, for by him the Father made all things.?? 


And the second passage came from chapter 20: 


For we thus understand “I begot thee before the morning star" [Ps. 
109:3] with reference to the first-created Logos of God” and similarly 
"thy name" [Ps. 71:17] is before sun and moon and before all creation.” 


According to Sagnard, chapters 19 and 20 were part of the earlier dis- 
course from chapters 4-5, 9 and 18 where Clement introduced his 
own comments on the origin and nature ofthe divine Logos, therefore 
they represent Clement's theological views, not those of his opponent 
Theodotus.” This observation is confirmed by the opening statement 
of chapter 20: oütwg ESakodonev which shows Clement expressing 
himself in the first person plural.*' Secondly, if we accept that the pas- 
sage quoted above expresses Clement's view, it must be noted that this 
statement uses both terms, first-created (npwtoKtiorog) and first-born 
(npoxótoxoc), synonymously. It is also worth noticing that Rufinus of 
Aquileia expressed amazement that Clement's writing about the doc- 


38 ve ^ «m n on n ` \ 2 » F 
KALO IIoaoAog EVÖLOAL TOV KALVOV d&vOpanov TOV KATO Oeóv Krıodevro. otov 


eig aùtòv niotevoov TOV òrò Heod “katà Heöv”, tov év Dew Adyov, Krıodevto. 
Sbvarı è tò “Kath Heöv Kriodevra” tó eig © WéAAEL TEAOS npoxonfig pOévew 6 
&vOponoc unvósw én’ tons tQ “ànóńaße tò eig 0 Ertiodng téAOG”. koi čtu 
SAPEOTEPOV Kai óvxppriónv Ev GA o1 6 Aéyer “ös &oti eixàv Tod Heod tod &opótov" 
ELTA ENIMEPEL: *npotótokoc n&ong xttoeoc". *&opótov" Lev yàp “Beod eiköva” tòv 
<vidv> Aye TOD Adyov tod Ev TADTOTNTL, “TpwtdtOKOV 62 n&ong ktíoenG , «otv» 
vevvndeis cnabGc, Ktiotns Kai yeveoidpyng ths SANs &yevexo KTicEds te xoi 
ovotac. Ev adTH Y&p ó nathp TH ràvta Exotnoev (trans Casey). The full explanation 
of xà návta Enoinoev can be found in Col. 1.16. 

3 10 yàp “PO £o09ópov £yévvoó GE” oUtoc EEAKODOUEV Ext TOD TPWTOKTIGTOD 
Oeo Aóyov Kai “xpd HAtov” Kai GeAvNs Kai TPd nonc KTIOERG “td Övoud. oov" 
(trans. Casey). 

“© Sagnard, Clément d’Alexandrie, 10. 

4 See also Clement, Ex. Th. 1.3: papév; 8.1: eig è... pauév; 33.2: xo pókouopuo 
100 NUETEPOV. 
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trine of the Holy Trinity called the Son of God a creature (creatura).” 
Clement seemed to understand the divine Logos as the image of God 
existing as absolutely the first of all beings, his role being to act as the 
mediator in creation and revelation.” At the same time he did not 
discuss the distinction between ‘created/begotten’ in detail, as both 
terms described a form of “direct and unique procession” from God. 
Later, commenting on the First Epistle of John (1.1) Clement wrote 
more clearly about the relationship between God the Father and his 
Logos: 


For that reason the Presbyter said, “from the beginning”, and he 
explained that the beginning of generation is not separated from the 
beginning of the Cause of creation [i.e., the Logos]. For when he said, 
"that which was from the beginning", he meant the generation without 
beginning of the Son, who is co-existent with the Father. There was a 
Word, which does not have a beginning, which is unbegotten and eter- 
nal, the Word itself the Son of God, who exists in equality of substance, 
one with the Father as eternal and uncreated. That he was always the 
Word is expressed by the statement: “in the beginning was the Word”. 


The passage produced a more elaborate and satisfying description of 
the relationship between the divine Logos and God the Father. 
Unfortunately, the Latin translator Aurelius Cassiodorus? censored 
the original Greek text in order to ‘correct’ its theological errors.“ The 


? Rufinus, De adulteratione librorum Origenis, 4: In omnibus pene libris suis 
Trinitatis gloriam atque aeternitatem unam eandemque designat: et interdum inuen- 
imus aliqua in libris suis capitula, in quibus Filium Dei creaturam dicit (see 
M. Simonetti [ed.], Tyrannius Rufinus: Opera, Corpus Christianorum: Series latina 20 
[Turnhaut, Brepols: 1961], 10. 

5 Clement, Ex. Th. 19.2. 

^ Clement, Frg., in Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3:209-10: Quod ergo dicit “ab 
initio", hoc modo presbyter exponebat, quod principium generationis separatum ab 
opificis principio non est. Cum enim dicit “quod erat ab initio" generationem tangit 
sine principio filii cum patre simul exstantis. "Erat" ergo verbum aeternitatis signifi- 
cativum est non habentis initium, sicut etiam verbum ipsum (hoc est filius), quod 
secundum aequalitatem substantiae unum cum patre consistit, sempiternum est et 
infectum. Quod semper erat verbum, significatur dicendo "in principio erat verbum." 

5 Flavius Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus (c.490-583) was a Christian historian, 
who wrote in Latin. He was the author of, among many other books, the Chronica, De 
origine actibusque Gothorum, Variarum libri XII and comments on the Bible: Exposi- 
tio Psalmorum, Complexiones and the lost Liber nenorialis. He was a well-educated 
and orthodox Christian, and his views on Clement's theology were strongly influ- 
enced by his own faith. 

‘6 See T. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. 3: Supplementum Clementinum (Erlangen, 1884), 134 
n. 2. 
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Latin equivalent of the terms related to the divine Logos and the Holy 
Spirit (primo creatae)" was probably based on the Greek term npo- 
1óktictot.? When compared with other places in Clement's works 
(e.g., Ecl. 56.7), the term first-created points to the top of the hierarchy 
of spiritual beings (here the Logos and the Holy Spirit) as a common 
term, but to Clement it was clear that the term ‘first-created’ could be 
applied to two other divine beings in order to distinguish them from 
the Ineffable God.? 

These examples from the Excerpta ex Theodoto and other docu- 
ments show that Clement of Alexandria may be found guilty of a theo- 
logical error, as Photios' suggested. It looks as though, despite being a 
Christian, Clement was too deeply dependent at times on vague terms 
probably taken from Philo of Alexandria. He also assimilated some 
misinterpretations of the Scriptures on the origin of Wisdom. 
Furthermore, it seems Clement assimilated some doubtful materials 
from Jewish-Christian literature and Valentinian commentaries. To 
some critics, Clement's Christian identity suffered from those associa- 
tions. But, as in previous cases, Clement's singular expressions and 
notions cannot be separated from the general thrust of his theology. 
Those problematic associations express the continuous, lively dialogue 
between Clement's thought and the ideas of his milieu, the boundaries 
which he often crossed in order to listen, endeavour to understand and 
communicate his own message concerning the Logos. While avoiding 
anthropomorphic notions about the origin of the Logos, he was 
equally against the mythologizing narratives of the Gnostics. Still, 
whilst rejecting these models as insufficient, he expressed his belief 
that the origin of the divine Logos was indeed a special phenomenon, 
posing a paradox and presenting God's mystery without any analogy. 
This mystery had to be protected from oversimplification but was also 
proclaimed as the core-belief of genuine Christians. 


47 


e.g., Clement, Frg., in Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3:211 (see 1 John 2:1): Hae 
namque primitivae virtutes ac primo creatae, inmobiles, exsistentes secundum sub- 
stantiam, cum subiectis angelis et archangelis cum quibus vocantur aequivoce, diver- 
sas operationes efficiunt. “For these original and first-created powers remain 
unchangeable as to their substance, and along with subordinate angels and archangels, 
whose names they share, cause divine operations." By these 'divine operations' Clem- 
ent might have understood creation ofthe universe (invisible and visible) and various 
acts of salvation such as the inspiration of the prophets and philosophers, and more 
recently the Incarnation and Resurrection. 

^ See Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte, 3:98. 

2 See Hägg, Clement of Alexandria, 153-61, 164-70, 173-9. 
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Thus, on the basis of the material examined so far, Photios’ con- 
demnation of Clement appears to stand. If he is to be exonerated more 
evidence is required. The last section of this chapter provides this by 
examining the fourth element which shaped Clement’s problematic 
theory of the origin of the Logos. It explains what theological consid- 
erations led him to keep his theory of the generation of the Logos so 
imprecise. These reasons, as will be seen, show him as a careful 
defender of orthodoxy. 


4. The Gnostic yeveá as the Challenge to Logos- Theology 


The crucial question emerges is: ^Why did Clement not give greater 
emphasis to the generation/proceeding? or begetting of the Logos 
from his Father?”*! Why does Clement's oeuvre leave room for ques- 
tions at this point? 

In my view, Clement's reservations about the Scriptural term 
yevv&o (‘generate’, ‘beget’, ‘conceive’, ‘give birth’) are related to the 
fact that the term was in common usage among the Valentinian theo- 
logians, including Theodotus, to denote the procreation/procession of 


5 The term mpogAevoic is used in Clement, Strom. 5.16.5: npoeAHwv 68 6 Adyos 
ónutovpytog otttoc, Ererta kai żavtòv yevv&. “When it appeared, the Logos became 
the cause of the creation and then he generated himself.” Here the term npo£Aevoig 
denotes ‘the appearance/coming forth’ of the Logos as the cause of creation. As noted 
in Alan de Boulleuc's commentary, npoéAevoic was a technical term used by early 
Christian apologists in order to denote 'transition' of the Logos from his previous 
existence intra mentem Dei to the second stage as extra mentem Dei (see Boulluec, 
Stromata V, 85). 

? However, Clement’s less speculative, but more catechetical, treatise known by 
Latin title Quis dives salvetur (37.1) expresses the idea of generation of the Son by his 
Father, who also receives characteristics of a mother: "behold the mysteries of love, 
and then you will have a vision of the bosom of the Father, whom the only-begotten 
God alone declared [John 1:18]. God in his very self is love, and for love's sake He 
became visible to us. And while the unspeakable part of Him is Father, the part that 
has sympathy with us is Mother. By His loving the Father became of woman's nature, 
a great proof of which is He whom He begat from Himself (öv abtdg &yévvnoev && 
(0100); and the fruit that is born of love is love’ (trans. G.W. Butterworth, in Clement 
of Alexandria: The Exhortation to the Greeks, The Rich Man's Salvation, To the Newly 
Baptized, LCL [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1919). Buell comments: 
"Although Clement goes so far as to say that one aspect of God is a mother, his remark 
that the father becomes feminine to bring forth an offspring makes clear that God's 
fatherhood is God's prior and ‘normal’ state" (K. Buell, Making Christians: Clement of 
Alexandria and the Rhetoric of Legitimacy [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1999], 178). 
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the Gnostic Saviour (ô owthp)” from his divine Parent. As we shall 
see, one of the documents representing Valentinian theology, the 
Tripartite Tractate,? portrays the divine Father (TI€lO)T) as both 
male, generating, and female, giving birth. Also, it is important to 
remember that the generation of the Saviour, and then the Aeons— 
which is presented in varied narratives and in differing levels of 
detail—is directly connected with the origins of the spiritual the most 
perfect race.** This race is consubstantial (OYO)BHP NNOYCIA) or 
shares the same nature as their divine origin/Saviour.? Therefore the 
term yevntög had in Clement's time and still has very complex seman- 
tics as well as having significant implications for the theory of salva- 
tion.’ The divine Saviour born of his unbegotten (ATENNETOC) 
Father, was sent down to redeem the spiritual seed, or actualise spiri- 
tual potential among the most perfect, mature and advanced Chris- 
tians. The perfect race was born of the Saviour in a way parallel to his 
birth from divine Origin. In this Valentinian context, generation and 
salvation are strictly ordered ontologically, while the degree of perfec- 
tion descends from the highest level of the invisible/spiritual to the 


* The clear example of the latter use of yevntdc in relation to the origin of the 
Gnostic Saviour, within the theological framework of the eastern Valentinian school, 
is found in the following statement from Ex. Th. 23.3: Sio Kai kað’ & <Ké>tepov 
èkńpvģe tov owthpa, yev <v>ntòv xoi ro ntóv. “Therefore he [Paul, 1 Cor. 15:12] 
preached the Saviour from both points of view: as begotten and passible" (trans. 
Casey). Here, as Sagnard explains, in the context of Gnostic exegesis, Paul is the 
embodiment of the Paraclete, who proclaims the truth about the Saviour's double 
origin. For the audience composed of the less advanced Christians, the Saviour is 
proclaimed as “begotten and passible". Then to the more advanced Christians (the 
pneumatics) the Saviour is declared as "born of the Holy Spirit" and He only “went 
through" the Virgin Mary (Sagnard, Clément d'Alexandrie, 107). 

5 For more detail on this document preserved in the Nag Hammadi Library, see 
H. W. Attridge and E. Pagels, "Introduction to The Tripartite Tractate", in The Coptic 
Gnostic Library: A Complete Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codies (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
2000), 1:159-90, esp. 178-84. 

5 See Tri. Trac. 118.15: XE THNTPODM€: ACQ)ODTIE ECOE: NWOMNTNPHTE 
KATA OYClà AE TIINEYMATIKH MN TYYX<IKSH MN T? YXAIKH. This classical 
Valentinian distinction finds its confirmation also in the records of Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. 1.7.5 and Clement of Alexandria, Ex. Th. 54.1; 56.3. The importance of this 
distinction is related to the belief that only the spiritual race is ‘born of the Saviour 
and consubstantial with his divine nature. 

5 See Tri. Trac. 118.21-35; 122.12-24 with the crucial term of election, superior- 
ity: HNTCODTR. It must be noted that within the ‘eastern’ school of Valentinianism, 
‘election’ encompassed Sophia's male, angelic offspring, while ‘calling’ (£xAoyn, 
KAnotc) referred to female offspring, the Valentinians themselves. 

5 For more details on the complexity of the Valentinian notions of procession, 
generation and salvation, see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, esp. 165-87. 
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lowest one of the visible/material: each performs and acts according to 
its essence. Only those who are generated by the divine source are able 
to reach salvation without any disturbance, their salvation reaffirmed 
by the very essence of their beings. Therefore it is not surprising that 
those adhering to this kind of cosmogony expressed a great deal of 
interest in speculation over the beginnings of the invisible realm, the 
nature of the divine Origin and the emergence of the lower beings. The 
begetting of the second hypostasis, the Son or Mind took centre stage 
in this alternative Christian cosmogony.” The act of conceiving and 
giving existence/birth to the Son by the divine Monad opened a whole 
new phase of the spiritual universe (the Pleroma) in which various 
divine beings or Aeons received their existence. Although the original 
terminology of the Gnostic myth was hidden by later Coptic or Greek 
modifications, this central act is denoted by such terms as: 'conceiv- 
ing’, ‘becoming/making pregnant’, ‘emanating’, and even ‘projecting 
seed’ (npoßoAN .. TO on&pua).” All of them refer to the same act 
known from human procreation and in Gnostic rhetoric they high- 
light the essential idea of kinship. 

From Clement's oeuvre we know that he was familiar with various 
versions of the Valentinian theory of salvation and its vocabulary in 
which ‘generation’ (yéveotc) played a central role as a metaphor that 
legitimised the authority of a teaching or school.’ In addition, 
Valentinian hermeneutics joined together yéveotc with ‘regeneration’ 
(avay&veoıg), of which only the most advanced might be certain.” 
Again, a closer look at the Valentinian theory helps to shed some light 
on Clement’s possible reservations about the use of the term in rela- 
tion to the divine Logos. Of course, neither the term nor his specific 
use of it were invented by Valentinus or his various followers, as it had 
a strong theological pedigree in the New Testament. Nonetheless, it 
took on a specific colour in the Valentinian tapestry. 


? In various versions of the original Valentinian myth of the generation/emer- 
gence of the spiritual world, the first generation of the Son is the archetype of all fol- 
lowing generations, as well as an inspiration to the lesser Aeons (e.g., Sophia) who 
wished to copy the divine act of the Father with catastrophic consequences. 

5 Clement, Ex. Th. 21.1; see also D.J. Good, “Gender and Generation: Observation 
on Coptic Terminology, with Particular Attention to Valentinian Texts”, in Images of 
the Feminine in Gnosticism: ed. K.L. King, Studies in Antiquity and Christianity (Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 23-40. 

5 Various elements of that imagery are detected and studied by Buell, Making 
Christians. 

© e.g. Clement, Ex. Th. 25.2; see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 315-29. 
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One of the most important documents which represents the theol- 
ogy of the western tradition of Valentinianism is the Tripartite 
Tractate. In the section that describes the nature of the Father (51.8- 
57.5) there is also one of many descriptions of the begetting of the Son: 


The Father [TI€ICO T], in the way we mentioned earlier, in an unbegot- 
ten way, is the one in whom he [the Son] knows himself, who begot 
him having a thought, which is the thought of him.*' 


In Valentinian theogony and cosmogony, first the 'unbegotten' Father 
generated his only Son (ETAYXIMO) (57.18-19), who “exists from the 
beginning’ (57.34), which means that he was prior to the Aeons. The 
Son is thus the outcome of the Father’s productive activity which takes 
place in eternity and in the divine realm. The begetting or generation 
of the Son initiated the whole process of calling into being the rest of 
the spiritual realm, the Pleroma. The generation of the Son/Saviour 
mediated the extension of that realm and the appearance of its struc- 
ture, usually expressed by four pairs of Aeons. However they are vari- 
ous accounts of that cosmological process.” The Son/Saviour is the 
closest to the Father, he is the ‘first-born’ (npwrörorog/ TIQ)PN 
MMICE), the ‘only Son’ (uovoyevng/ DUPE NOYODT).9' The cosmog- 
ony denoted also his partner and companion that coexists with him 
and that is the ‘Church’ (EKKAHCIA). It seems that this original trin- 
ity, the incomprehensible Father, the ‘first-born’ Son and the Church, 
existed from the beginning, while the rest of the spiritual realm gradu- 
ally emerged in the next stages of the process. But further, the narra- 
tive specifies characteristics of the Son’s existence since he alone shares 
the qualities of the Father as his offspring and only ‘natural’ child. As 
the child of the divine, single parent, the Son is begotten eternally, 
‘withoutbeginningandendless ((AT}APXHMNOYMNT<AT>ZAH),® 
while the ‘Church’ (EKKAHCIA) is understood to be the community 
of the perfect, generated as the spiritual outcome of the loving embrace 
between the Father and the Son.“ And then, the Aeons which com- 
pose the Pleroma were begotten while their generation (-XTIOOY€) 


9! Tri. Trac. 56.34-5. 

© As to the number and names/title of the syzygic partners, see the very helpful 
reconstruction of possible configurations in Thomassen, Spiritual Seed, 193-247. 

55 Tri. Trac. 57.20. 

6 Ibid. 58.5-15. 

6 Ibid. 58.15. 

6 Ibid. 58.20-31. 
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remains the philosophical model of the actualisation of potential.” 
Within this spiritual realm there was only one source of generation 
and that was the divine Father. 

The Gnostic myth expressed this generation in a poetic text, in 
which the Father calls all intelligible and perfect reality into being 
from his own substance.‘ Therefore the Aeons composing the Pleroma 
did not have any ontological autonomy, but were the names of the 
properties of the Father.® As can be seen at this stage of the develop- 
ment of Valentinian cosmogony, the central event of this progression 
is generation/giving birth by which various aspects of the divine 
Father's nature receive their actualisation or ‘embodiment as spiritual 
Aeons. This divine process of generation will be later unsuccessfully 
copied by one of the lowest offspring Sophia, but this time with disas- 
trous consequences for the whole world. There is no need to discuss 
the whole myth here, but it is important to emphasise that Gnostic 
imagery accommodated the Scriptural, or more precisely Johannine, 
motif of the generation (yéveotc) of God very effectively. This stimu- 
lating image denoting consubstantiality, eternal procession and even 
some degree of equality was used by the Gnostic Christians, here the 
followers of Valentinus, not only in a Christological context which 
would have been understood by the Catholic theologians, but also in 
anthropology as a synonym for the perfect race. This easy hermeneuti- 
cal trajectory worried Clement of Alexandria. In addition, the com- 
mon use, if not abuse, of such Scriptural terminology as ‘conceiving’, 
‘giving birth’, ‘being born of and ‘generation’ did not help to draw the 
clear line between Clement's interpretation of the origin of the divine 
Logos, which he believed to represent the apostolic legacy, and his 
opponents. This struggle with the alternative theologies of Valen- 
tinianism did not necessarily make Clement ‘give up’ on the term 
yéveotc and choose to avoid it. However, this background does show 
some of the difficulties he faced. 

In summary it must be said that Photios’ charge that Clement called 
the divine Logos/Christ ‘created’ (xtíopa) did not reflect what could 
be seen as Clement’s authentic Logos-theology. It is correct to state 


$7 Tbid. 60.6. 

5 "Ihe Father brought forth everything [(X)€ TUTHPQq AMDT: EINE 
MMA Y], like a little child, like a drop from a spring, like a blossom from a [vine], like 
a [flower], like a «planting» [...] in need of gaining [nourishment] and growth and 
faultlessness" (ibid. 62.10). 

$9 Ibid. 73.10-11. 
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that Clement’s view on the Logos/Christ’s divine origin contained a 
certain degree of terminological imprecision and was far less devel- 
oped in comparison with other aspects of his theology. However, there 
is no doubt that for Clement the Logos/Christ fulfilled the role that in 
the Hebrew Scriptural tradition denoted unique closeness, eternal 
companionship and direct dependence on God, the Father. It is cor- 
rect to contend that Clement saw his Logos’/Christ’s as a separate 
hypostasis distinct from his Origin, but this distinction does not point 
to any ontological difference or some sort of lower, ‘less perfect’, state 
of being in relation to his source. Clement’s avoidance of Scriptural 
terminology and lack of a clear pronouncement on the origin of the 
divine Logos as ‘born of the Father’, or ‘consubstantial’ with the Father, 
must be viewed in the light of Gnostic terminology and idioms denot- 
ing the generation of the eternal Son. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE DOCETIC VIEW OF CHRIST 


ÓvetponoAet ..., xoi uh CaPKMOFVaL TOV Adyov GAAG 66801. 
He hallucinates that the Word was not incarnate, but only seems to be. 


Following on from the previous two discussions of Clement’s Logos- 
theology, I shall now examine the other charge in this category. 
According to Photios, Clement of Alexandria held at least a quasi- 
docetic belief regarding the nature of Christ, namely that the Word/ 
Logos did not became flesh, but only “appeared to be in flesh”, an 
interpretation which directly denied the reality of the incarnation. 
Opinion is divided among modern scholars about how docetic 
Clement’s theology was. Some defend Clement's orthodoxy ardently,' 
while others are inclined to note a degree of ambiguity on the subject.’ 
Clement's position does seem to have been rather complex. Photios’ 
charge clearly saw him as a heretic. However, I believe, there is a theo- 


1 T. Ruther, “Die Leiblichkeit Christi nach Clement von Alexandrien", Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift 107 (1926): 231-54. 

? “Zu einem massvollen Doketismus, hat Clemens auch sonst bekannt ... und das 
trotz aller Polemik gegen die eigentliche ööxnoıg” (T. Zahn, Forschungen zur 
Geschichte, 3:97). “Though criticised as such by Photios, Clement was not Docetist, 
and defended the reality of incarnation; but many of his statements, e.g. that Christ 
was not ordinary man with physical passions, have a distinctly docetic ring" 
(J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines [London: A&C Black, 5th edn, 1993], 154. 
E.F. Osborn characterises Clement's view in relation to other contemporary patristic 
authors: “there is some of Irenaeus’ sense of balance, but Clement is worried that this 
will be upset by a lack of weight on the ‘God’ side. If Jesus were really limited by the 
needs of a physical body, could he be anything more than a late and inferior entrant 
to a well-stocked pantheon? Consequently Clement's attitude to the manhood and 
body of Christ is a sharp contrast to that of Tertullian, although he still rejects the 
position that the body of Christ was unreal" (E.F. Osborne, The Beginning of Christian 
Philosophy [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981], 214). See also an interest- 
ing comment by M. J. Edwards: “As we shall observe, there was some contention in 
Clement’s time as to whether Christ assumed the ‘psychic’ flesh that all men receive 
from Adam or the spiritual flesh of the resurrection; even those who held the first 
position, on the grounds that only such a psychic Christ would be truly human, would 
not have taught that the measure of humanity is the despotism of the alimentary 
canal" (Origen against Plato, 23). “Clement nevertheless insisted on the reality and 
concreteness—as well as significance—of the advent, life, and death of Christ" (Hägg, 
Clement of Alexandria, 196). 
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logical grey area within which Clement of Alexandria can be located. 
For he was constructing Christology rather than dogma. In order to 
investigate Photios’ claim I will analyse the statements on this subject 
from Clement’s existing oeuvre and compare them with some exam- 
ples of docetic theology which appeared at the same period. This com- 
parison should verify whether or not Clement had similar ideas to 
those in the docetic documents. 


1. Controversies over the Logos’ Body in Clement’s Oeuvre 


I will focus first on those parts of Clement’s main writings that seem 
to show a docetic inclination. Discussing the value of ‘self-control’ or 
‘self-mastery’ (&ykpóxewx) in the context of the Christian-Gnostic 
ideal, Clement referred to Valentinus' teaching on Christ's continence 
without, surprisingly, any criticism. Clement records: 


Valentinus in his letter to Agathopus says that "Jesus showed his self- 
control in all things which he experienced. It was his aim to gain divine 
nature; he ate and drank in a way specific to himself without excreting 
his food. His power of self-control was so great that the food was not 
corrupted within him, since he was not a subject of corruption.” 


By referring to Valentinus' letter, Clement wished to point to a parallel 
with his own views on Christ's virtue of self-control, possibly as an 
example ofthe Christian-Gnostic ideal. Although the passage does not 
use the term 'docetic' explicitly, it presents a description of Christ's 
digestive abilities assuming some vague or marginal connection with 
his material body. A number of comments need to be made at this 
point. Clement of Alexandria and Valentinus shared, as far as we are 
able to reconstruct Valentinus' theology, a view in which the divine 
and human elements encountered each other in the specific nature of 
the Saviour, despite Clement and Valentinus understanding 'the 
Saviour’ differently.* Both Valentinus and Clement emphasised the 
priority of the spiritual element over the material one with all its con- 
sequences. So the truly spiritual, mature Christian must be free from 


3 Clement, Strom. 3.59.3: Ovarevtivos 68 év «fj npòç Ayo6noóo motoi) 
“ndvto” gnoiv “Dronetvag eyKpaths Tv. Ocótnta Inoots eipyaceto, HoOtev Kai 
émwvev iota ovK anodi6ovc TOL Bponara. Tocat Tv adı® eyKpartetorg Sbvanug, 
$e kai un PVapfivar thy tpoghv Ev ort, nel TO pPeipecbar adtd¢ od«K eixev”. 
* The complex Valentinian Christology, or rather the concept of the divine Sav- 
iour, has been noted in section 4 of Chapter 4 above. 
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all bodily impulses and emotions. He or she has to be in total control 
of the sensual functions of the body. Here, the Saviour was the best 
example of that perfection (TeAeiwoıg) which is expressed by the 'self- 
control’ (éyxpóxewx) that Clement of Alexandria and Valentinus 
would have recommended to their disciples. To our modern sensitiv- 
ity the whole argument about Christ's digestive system may seem at 
best odd, not to mention the other issues arising from the passage, but 
to Valentinus and Clement the crucial point was that while Christ had 
a normal body, he was more than just a mere human being. Valentinus' 
reference to the classical topos of the sage or saint who does not need 
to defecate and acquires the special status of a hero? was accepted by 
Clement without any qualification. Like Valentinus, Clement too 
believed that Christ's nature was unique, and one of the aspects and 
expressions of that uniqueness was his total control over the natural 
desires and needs of his body. The Saviour has the power of self-mas- 
tery (£ykpartetag ddvapts) which not only prioritises his activities, 
but also silences distracting, unnecessary desires such as sexual pas- 
sions, ambitions, or pleasure in nourishment,’ since he did not experi- 
ence any form of corruption (&nei tò @Belpeohuı wörög od« eiyew). 
It is possible to see in this rhetorical model a pedagogical intention to 
portray the Saviour as the ideal of Christian behaviour and self-mas- 
tery. Jesus was free from desire for ‘food’ or ‘wine’, ‘meat’ or ‘sex’ in 
order to express the crucial domination of the spiritual element over 
‘the flesh’. Jesus was free from any form of dependence on the material 
element as his life was dominated by the spiritual. Jesus (it is possible 
to read this section in this way) in his divinity was not limited or 
restrained by his humanity. The former remained unshaken by the 
latter. If so, this passage does not lead to the straightforward conclu- 
sion that either Valentinus or Clement pronounced a ‘docetic’ Chris- 
tology. The over-idealised portrayal of Jesus’ &ykp&tevo must be seen 
as an open proclamation of his perfection (teAeiwcıg). That sort of 
perfection is highly applauded by both Valentinus and Clement and 
recommended to their disciples as worthy of imitation. Therefore this 
particular passage should be assessed within its original rhetorical 
framework and purpose. Clement did not present any noticeable 
votum separatum as the whole chapter shows that his main concern 


* See Diogenes Laertius, V. Ph. 8.17 on Pythagoras’ precept against public defeca- 
tion, and similarly about Epimenides (ibid. 1.114). 
6 Clement, Strom. 3.58.2. 
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here was to produce convincing evidence, based on the universal reli- 
gious phenomenon, that genuinely religious people searching for 
spiritual value share the same value of &ykpótevo. Here, Valentinus’ 
doctrine had in common the attitude taught by Moses’ and practised 
by Greek philosophers? and ‘the gymnosophists’ (ot yyuvooogtotat).” 
All of them, in Clement’s view, exercised abstemiousness, which 
helped them to achieve a higher degree of knowledge and advance- 
ment in moral and spiritual perfection. Yet, another of Clement’s con- 
troversial statements came from the sixth Stromata and seems to 
contain an acceptance of docetic opinion on Christ’s bodily appear- 
ance: 


It is ludicrous to claim that the body of the Saviour, as a body, needed 
any necessary nourishment in order to support its continuance/exis- 
tence. He ate, not for the sake of the body, which was sustained by a 
holy energy, but in order that it would not occur to those who accom- 
panied Him to have a different opinion about Him, in a similar way as 
those who later claimed that His appearing in flesh was an illusion.’ 


This passage too must be interpreted as part of the section within 
which it appears. Here, Clement is proclaiming his programme of 
Gnostic accomplishment (teAgtwoic), which was based on freedom 
from any bodily distraction. As previously, to illustrate this stage of 
teAelwoıg, he pointed to the archetype of perfection: the Logos-Christ. 
Clement's ‘over spiritualization' of the historical Jesus of Nazareth, 
although it sounds like a docetic apology, is rather a rhetorical con- 
struction which aims by its radicalism to draw the attention of those 
who were searching for a model of spiritual excellence. In addition, if 
we pay careful attention to the last sentence of this section, we can 
clearly see that Clement was aware of some docetic, erroneous opin- 
ions in his milieu, which he aimed to counterbalance with his inter- 
pretation. In saying “in a similar way as those who later claimed that 
His appearing in flesh was an illusion" he hinted that some Christians, 
probably those of more Gnostic provenance, believed the Saviour's 
body was illusory rather than material. As we can see, Clement 


? Ibid. 3.57.3. 

5 [bid. 3.57.1. 

? Ibid. 3.60.3-3.60.4. 

10 [bid. 6.71.2: GAA’ éri uèv tod ocfjpog TO cua anartelv Oo COLA t 
avayKatas Drnpecias eig óuxovilv, yéas &v ein Epayev yàp od ià TO COLE, 
Svvepet ovveyóuevov &yig, GAA’ ws uh toos ovvóvtaç GAAWS nepi AdTOD Qpoveiv 
breioéABo1, Honep KpéArer Votepov dorhoeı tw£g ADTOV nepgavep&odoı onéAoBov. 
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opposed this opinion. His intentions are even clearer in the next part 
of the same chapter where we find a eulogy to Christ’s detachment: 
“But He was totally free from passions; unattainable to any sort of 
disturbance of feelings either pleasure or pain." And further on, 
Clement unveiled his model of Gnostic perfection based on his spe- 
cific elaboration of Christ's eykparteıa."? 

In the light of these three statements, it appears that Clement’s 
Christology played a particular role within his project of Christian- 
Gnostic excellence. Clement’s construction of the Christ-model, pres- 
ents the Saviour/d1öuoxa.og as totally independent of any sensual 
distraction, passions or unnecessary needs. He is the embodiment of 
anadeıo, the virtue acquired by the Gnostic Christian.? This virtue 
measures the degree of perfection and assimilation to God 
(£Souoiwoıg). As noted by Lilla there are three elements which come 
together as an inspiration for Clement’s model." First, the Stoic notion 
of the sage who daily practices &róeto, the Philonic motif of Moses’ 
perfection expressed by the absence of passions and the Platonic pos- 
tulate of assimilation to God from Theaetetus, 176b, which assumes 
ultimate control over all sensual or bodily urges. This ideal of ethical 
and spiritual perfection, which Clement so enthusiastically recom- 
mended to his readers and listeners, projected or constructed a spe- 
cific Christological model, was later found by Photios to be “docetic’. 
For Clement there was an obvious and unquestionable priority, 
namely that spiritual reality was dominant over the visible, material 
element. This general metaphysical outlook encompassed his Logos- 
theology, but it equally strongly influenced his comprehension of 
anthropology and ethics. These aspects of the same metaphysical 
vision are interdependent. Overall Clement’s Logos-theology appeared 
unbalanced from a post-Nicene perspective, as it did not give equal 
weight and attention to the human, corporal, physical aspects of Christ 
on the one hand and the divine, spiritual, immaterial on the other. It 
is true that Clement showed a mainly one-sided interest in Christ. In 
the centre of his attention was the divine Logos, not the Saviour-in- 
flesh: Jesus of Nazareth. Yet at the same time Clement accepted 


n Ibid. 6.71.2: abtds 62 anaganr@o ånraðhs ñv, eig Ov obdév naperodSvetar 
Kivnuo raOntiKdv odte HSovi ovte Aon. 

12 See ibid. 6.72.1. 

5 As Clement recommends, the Christian Gnostic had to be free from all passions 
(ibid. 6.74.1). 

^ See Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 103-17. 
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incarnation as a reality, and as the way in which the Logos made him- 
self visible (xio8nth napovoia).'® 

Clement often understated the Logo’s humanity, especially when he 
compared incarnation to “a dream" (6 Unvoc)'5 or described it as “put- 
ting on the linen robe” (thv otoAny thv viv ... evdedd«e).”” Here, 
Christ’s body is compared to a linen cloth, which to later orthodox 
sensitivities, such as that of Photios, sounded dangerously vague. The 
metaphor of changing clothes (“putting on", évdvo; “taking off”, 
£x600) for the Incarnation, stressed Christ's descent into the material 
world or the sphere of the senses. Still, this way of speaking about 
Christ's Incarnation, so typical of Clement, accepted the reality of his 
life in flesh. This incarnated Logos set “an example of incorruption/ 
immortality” (brdde1yua àqOopotoc)' to Christians aspiring to spir- 
itual and intellectual maturity. For Clement, the crucial dogma was 
that the Logos, as God himself, is å&néðńç and beyond any change 
caused by material, corruptible elements. The divine Logos, although 


5 Clement, Strom. 5.38.6. 

16 Ibid. 5.105.4: ov yàp thy &vé&otaoiw póvnv TOD Xpiotod && Ünvov Éyepow, 
GAAS Kai thv eig odpra xóOo60v Tod Kvpiov Ünvov &AAnyopeT. “Not only is the 
resurrection of Christ metaphorically called ‘rising from a dream’; but also the Lord's 
descent into the flesh is expressed allegorically as ‘a dream’.” In order to explain Clem- 
ent's metaphors of incarnation as ‘falling into sleep’ and resurrection as ‘waking up’, 
it is important to note Heraclitus’ and Plato’s doctrines which are quoted by Clement 
at the beginning of the section. According to Clement, Heraclitus taught that descent 
into the material body is a form of ‘sleep’ and even ‘death’ (DK 22B21; Strom. 5.105.3), 
and Plato called existence on earth ‘night’ (Rep. 7.521c; Clement, Strom. 5.105.2). 
Clement’s eclectic exegetical method combines these philosophical sources with the 
Scriptural metaphors of ‘sleep’ (Ps. 3:5; Matt. 24:42; Mark 13:33; 14:38) in order to 
construct a convincing image of earthly existence (see Boulluec, Stromata V, 323-4). 

7 Clement, Strom. 5.40.2-3: A€yer yàp Ode “Kai exSdoetar thv oxvoAnv. thv 
Aviv, Tv évóeO0Ket eionopevóuevog eig tà Gia, Kai Anoßhoeı wdthy Exel. xod 
Aodoetat TO oua adTOD Vdat1 £v tón Gyiw Kai EvdboetaAL thv otoAT|v oc0t00." 
GAAws 8 ol, 6 kópioç Gnodvbetat te Kai Evdbetar katiòv eic oteOno, d.c 
6 Ov adtod motedouc &nodvetat te Kal énevõúetat, WS Kal Ó àxóotoAog 
èuńvovoev, thv ńyracuévnv otoAny. “For so it is said, ‘And he shall put off the linen 
robe that he had put on when he entered into the holy place and he shall lay it aside 
there, and then wash his body in water in the holy place, and put on his robe.’ But in 
one way, as I understand it, the Lord puts off and puts on by descending into the 
sphere of sensual reality; and in another, he who through Him has believed take off 
and puts on, as the apostle intimated, the consecrated stole.” The context of this pas- 
sage and its Christological significance is carefully examined by Kovacs, who observes 
that Clement’s exegesis of the Hebrew narrative defends “the church’s Christology” 
against the Valentinian theories of the Saviour (see J.L. Kovacs, “Concealment and 
Gnostic Exegesis: Clement of Alexandria’s Interpretation of the Tabernacle”, Studia 
Patristica 31 [1996]: 415-37). 

3 See the whole context, Clement, Paed. 1.98.3. 
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he took on the flesh with its vulnerability and corruptibility, remained 
above its condition, free from passions, uncontrolled desires or false 
ambitions.” The relationship with the divine Logos achieved by the 
Christian Gnostic brings participation in his status of “incorruption” 
(&qOo.poto) or even in his divinity. Becoming Christ-like, free from 
lustful passions and desires guarantees the entrance to God’s spiritual 
dominion, which is otherwise unapproachable.? Christ's incarnation 
offered the necessary, recognisable and irreplaceable bridge between 
the place where human beings are and reality, where God is. In con- 
clusion it must be said that in the light of Clement's whole theory of 
salvation, the docetic view is unsupported. 

Now we come to one of Clement's most controversial statements, 
which supposedly reveals his docetism. The text has been preserved in 
Aurelius Cassiodorus' Latin translation of Clement's commentary on 
1 John. It is highly likely that a similar passage gave rise to Photios’ 
accusation. According to Cassiodorus Clement wrote the following 
explanation of the Scriptural passage: 


But by the expression, *we have seen with our eyes", he signifies the 
Lord's presence in the flesh, *and our hands have handled", he says, 
"the Word of life” [1 John 1:1]. He means not only His flesh, but the 
virtues of the Son, like the sunbeam which penetrates to the lowest 
places; this sunbeam coming in the flesh became palpable to the dis- 
ciples. It is accordingly related in tradition, that John, touching the 
outward body itself, sent his hand deep down into it, [manum suam in 
profunda misisse], and that the solidity of the flesh offered no obstacle 
[duratiam carnis nullo modo reluctatam esse], but gave way to the hand 
of the disciple?! 


1 See Clement, Frg., in Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3:211: "Et tenebre", inquit, 
“in eo nun sunt ullae" [1 John 1:5], hoc est nulla iracundia, nulla passio, nulla circa 
quemquam mali retentio, nullum perdens, sed cunctis salutem tribunes. “ ‘And’, he 
says, ‘in him there is no darkness at all’, which means: no passion, no feeling of evil 
towards anyone, as he does not destroy anybody, but gives salvation to all." 

? See Clement. Strom. 5.73.4. 

? Clement, Frg., in Stählin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3:210: Quod vero dixit ‘quod 
vidimus oculis nostris domini significat in carne praesentiam. ‘Et manus’, inquit, 
‘nostrae contrectaverunt de verbo vitae’; non solum carnem eius, sed etiam virtutes 
eiusdem filii significat, sicut radius solis usque ad haec infima loca pertransiens, qui 
radius in carne veniens palpabilis factus est discipulis. Fertur ergo in traditionibus, 
quoniam Iohannes ipsum corpus quod erat extrinsecus tangens, manum suam in pro- 
funda misisse et ei duritiam carnis nullo modo reluctatam esse, sed locum manui 
praebuisse discipuli. Propter quod etiam inferet: “et manus nostrae contrectaverunt 
de verbo vitae"; contrectabilis utique factus est qui venit in carne. 
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The literal penetration of the body of Christ by the hand of the apostle 
John (not Thomas!) suggests that the Saviour’s physical flesh was not 
resistant to his touch. We do not have the actual Greek, but this trans- 
lation leads us to conclude that Christ’s body was not made of any 
matter or solid element, but was like a fog, ethereal and immaterial. 
Since for Clement, Christ’s historical appearance was only a subject of 
belief, not of direct personal experience, he inclined, at least in this 
passage, to refer to some traditions (fertur ergo in traditionibus), and 
possibly some alternative Christian views, regarding this event.” The 
last sentence of the paragraph in which Clement quoted from 1 John 
(1.1), showing the accessibility of Christ's human body to his disciples 
is the key to the whole investigation into Clement's supposed doce- 
tism. The contact with the physical Jesus was the origin of the first 
disciples' faith in the divine Logos/Life.? It is in this final comment, 
that the previous docetic statement finds its full explanation. Clement 
emphasises the historical event of their direct encounter with the 
divine Logos/realm of God (vog 62 ó Beög)” through and in Jesus. 
However, it must be noted that in Clement's Logos-theology more 
attention is given to Christ as the divine Logos than to those passages 
in Scripture concerned with the ‘historical Jesus’ or detailing his daily 
existence. The whole concept of incarnation is treated by Clement as 
the secondary event in relation to the principal generation of the Son 
by his divine Father. Clement's personal interests in philosophical the- 
ology elaborates less on the historical appearance in flesh of the Logos 
as we would expect from a Christian apologist. In some controversial 
passages Clement's sophisticated mind tries to approach and explain 
first and foremost how the second hypostasis, that is the divine Logos, 
took his origin from God. Consequently, in Clement's oeuvre a ‘word- 
became-flesh' Christology is subordinated to a 'Logos-begotten' the- 
ogony. As Clement did not encounter the physical Jesus of Nazareth, 
his understanding of the Saviour was strongly coloured by concepts 
from Johannine and Pauline theology, by his Middle Platonism and by 


? Stáhlin's edition of Clement's oeuvres notices the parallel of Clement's interpre- 
tation with the apocryphal Acts of John, 93: “Another glory also will I tell you, brethren: 
Sometimes when I would lay hold on him, I met with a material and solid body, and 
at other times, again, when I felt him, the substance was immaterial and as if it existed 
not at all" (trans. M.R. James, in The Apocryphal New Testament [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975]). 

? Clement, Frg., in Stählin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3:210: "Propter quod etiam 
inferet: ‘et manus nostrae contrectaverunt de verbo vitae.” 

2 Clement, Strom. 4.155.2. 
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Philo’s theology of the Logos. Through this more speculative lens, 
Clement looked at the Scriptural events and the faith of his Church, 
and emphasised in his Christology those aspects of the Saviour which 
provided his theory of salvation with the necessary inclusiveness, uni- 
versality and optimism. Clement’s comments on 1 John must be 
related to his specific use of the allegorical method as well as his belief 
that Christianity offered a universal way to salvation. The passage, 
despite containing some quasi-docetic notes, stressed the uniqueness 
and power the divine Son, who like the sun penetrates all and every- 
thing (sicut radius solis usque ad haec infima loca pertransiens) that is 
created and can be touched by the disciples (in carne veniens palpabi- 
lis factus est discipulis). According to Clement’s hermeneutics, the Son 
of God, the divine Logos, illuminates created reality and can be recog- 
nised by all who genuinely search for God, not just ‘the eleven disci- 
ples’. Therefore the central and most controversial passage on the 
penetration of the body of Christ by John, may in this ‘symbolic inter- 
pretation’ (tò tfjg ovuoAufis &pumvetoc)? refer to and convincingly 
argue the case that encountering the Saviour can only take place if one 
possesses the necessary qualities to see, believe and experience the 
Logos. 

This important characteristic of Clement’s approach to Scripture, 
his hermeneutics and theory of salvation were missed by Photios. 
Photios read Clement’s statement literally and what he saw as a dan- 
gerous, erroneous and docetic tendency, becomes merely idiom, when 
viewed against the larger scale of Clement’s theological outlook. The 
encounter with the divine Logos cannot be constrained to the physical 
body of the Saviour. 


2. Docetic Christology: The Evidence 


Clement of Alexandria’s affiliation to mainstream Christianity can be 
better understood when we compare the passages quoted above with 
other literature that refers to docetic Christology. This will make it 
plain that Clement’s pronouncements did not share the same axioms 
as docetic theologies. Docetism as a Christian view on Christ’s nature 
was established early in Christian literature. The idea of the divine 
Logos having a phantom-like body was quite common among the first 


? Clement, Strom. 5.46.1; see also Hägg, Clement of Alexandria, 147-50. 
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generation of Christians” and, shortly after, among some of the 
Gnostics." Clement was aware of the dangers of docetism, as he noted 
in the third Stromata in his rejection of Julius Cassian’s, Marcion’s and 
Valentinus’ views on Christ’s nature: 


If birth represents an evil act, so consequently the blasphemers have to 
admit that the Lord who came through the virgin was born in evil. Such 
an offensive people! As they attack the physical birth they also slander 
God’s will and the mystery of creation. This is the axiom of Cassian’s 
and Marcion’s docetism, and even Valentinus is inclined to teach that 
Christ's body was “psychic”. 


% Rudolph, referring to Harnack, notes: “the Christian communities down into 
the second century frequently took no offence whatever at gnostic docetism, since 
they themselves advocated in their Christology a ‘naive Docetism’. It was only in the 
debate with Gnosticism that this was gradually eliminated and replaced by a compli- 
cated doctrine of the two natures. When in primitive and early Christianity there is 
any more detailed reflection about the relationship of God and man in Christ, this 
takes place for the most part in two ways. Either Jesus is a man chosen by God who 
was equipped with the Holy Spirit of God and at the end of his career was adopted by 
God to the place of Son and correspondingly set at the right hand of God (the so- 
called ‘Adoptionist’ Christology) or, in Harnack’s words: ‘Jesus ranks as a heavenly 
spiritual being (or the highest heavenly being after God, the “second God”, who how- 
ever is one with God), who is older than the world, took flesh and after the completion 
of his work on earth has returned again to heaven’ (pneumatic or better hypostatic 
Christology). The second type, the so-called ‘spirit or pneuma Christology’, is funda- 
mentally an idea close to the docetic understanding since generally there is no more 
detailed reflection concerning the bodily and human side. In other words, docetism is 
only a variation of the ‘pneuma Christology’ " (K. Rudolph, Gnosis: The Nature and 
History of an Ancient Religion, trans. R. McLachlan Wilson [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1983], 158-9); for a more recent approach, see R. Goldstein and G.G. Stromusa, “The 
Greek and Jewish Origins of Docetism: A New Proposal”, Zeitschrift fiir antikes Chris- 
tentum 10 (2006): 423-41. 

” As we shall see, not all Gnostic Christologies were docetic. Also, the epithet 
‘docetic’ may have served as a tool to denigrate theological opponents; for example, 
Tertullian charges Marcion with docetic views in Adv. Marc. 3.9; while Irenaeus of 
Lyons accuses Saturninus and Basilides of the same error in Adv. Haer. 1.24.2 (see also 
Epiphanius, Pan. 24.3.2). According to Irenaeus, Basilides taught that Simon of 
Cyrene was crucified instead of the Saviour. The Saviour performed yet another mira- 
cle and made Simon appear as Jesus Christ and in this way the evil powers as well as 
other adversaries (Catholic Christians and their literal exegesis?) were mislead. Some 
Nag Hammadi documents such as Apocalypse of Adam, Apocalypse of Peter and Sec- 
ond Treatise of the Great Seth present variations on this basic scenario. 

^ Clement, Strom. 3.102.1-3.102.3: ei 68 f] yéveotg kxaxóv, £v KAKO Aeyóvvov oi 
BAc&oENLOL TOV yevéoeoG HETELANOSTA xópiov, EV KAKO thv Yevvijoacay napðévov. 
otpuot TOV KaK@V, BAacONLOdoL tò Podànua tod Oeod Kai tò uVornpiov tiG 
Ktioews, Thy yéveow SiaPcAdrovtec. 61x tota | Sórnois Kacoravé, 61x voco 
xoi Mopkiovı, vai uv xoi OdaAevrivo tò oua TO wuxıköv. I have translated tò 
Voxtkóv as ‘psychic’ in order to highlight its status between the physical and the spir- 
itual. For more detail, see Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 39-45. 
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Clement took the docetic tendencies he attributed to Cassian, 
Marcion and Valentinus very seriously. As ‘a theological opinion’ 
docetic views contained a whole spectrum of beliefs: from the literal 
rejection of any contact with the flesh, to a more sophisticated form 
of assuming some kind of 'quasi-spiritual' body, or likeness to the 
human body. Gnostic Christologies contained this range of beliefs, 
although Clement, probably for pedagogical purposes, referred only 
to two options: the more radical one of Julius Cassian and Marcion, 
and the less extreme one of Valentinus.? Docetic positions are clearly 
visible in some of the documents discovered near Nag Hammadi. 
One version of the classical casus can be found in, for instance, the 
Second Treatise of the Great Seth, with its theory that the Saviour did 
not die on the cross. Instead, Simon of Cyrene was crucified,” and 
the evil archons and their offspring were cheated by the "laughing 
Saviour’. What is significant in this Christology is Christ's ability to 
change his ‘form’ (MOP): “for I kept changing my forms above, 
transforming from appearance to appearance"?! The Saviour is not 
attached to his ‘flesh’ or to a specific form of existence as a human 
being, and this freedom from the body provides him with the op- 
portunity to fulfil his redemptive mission. In the same way, the First 
Apocalypse of James expresses a similar concept. Here, the Saviour 
illuminates James' understanding of events: 


? Another contemporary representative of a docetic Christology is Bardaisan of 
Edessa whose theology is discussed by N. Dezey, "Bardaisan of Edessa", in A Compan- 
ion to Second-Century Christian ‘Heretics’, 172. 

?' Treat. Seth 55.30-56.19, esp. 56.10: NEKEOYA MET TOON 23. MCPOC N 
TEYNAPB ETE CIMWN TIE. “Another was the one who lifted up the cross on his 
shoulder, who was Simon" (trans. G. Riley, in The Coptic Gnostic Library: A Complete 
Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices, vol. 4 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000]). As noted by 
Riley, this Gnostic scenario does not mention any 'transformation' of Simon into 
Jesus. However in his introduction Riley adds further clarification. In the larger con- 
text of the Gnostic treatise, it emerges that although the Saviour avoided execution on 
the cross, his body, that is ‘their man’ MMOY PCDME (Treat. Seth 55.34-35) was cruci- 
fied. The ‘host body’ was nailed to the cross. See Riley, “Introduction to The Treatise 
of Seth”, in The Coptic Gnostic Library, 4:137-8. Even with this more accurate addi- 
tion, the basic ‘docetic’ doctrine of this treatise claims that the Saviour did not die as 
it seems to, if we approach the events/narratives in a literal way. Docetic Christology 
uses ‘a substitute’ for the Saviour’s crucifixion and this is a common characteristic of 
this hermeneutics. 

31 Treat. Seth 56.22: NEEIWIBE TAP NNIMOPOH N epal NEUT EEIOKWTB 
€BOX NOYELAEA EYELAER. (trans. Riley). 
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James, do not be concerned for me or for this people. I am he who was 
within me. Never have I suffered in any way, nor have I been distressed. 
And this people has done me no harm.” 


Docetic theology provided the author and his community with an 
understanding that the divine Saviour could not be harmed by human, 
or any other, malignant actions, as he was beyond the reach of limited, 
created powers. The human body of Christ, whatever form or shape it 
had, was only an external visible ‘envelope’ through which there was 
no access to the divine essence of Christ. Even if it had been destroyed, 
the divine being would have been unharmed. This kind of Christology 
highlights the ultimate dominion of the spiritual element over the 
physical one: it stresses that the latter cannot limit the former. The 
'good news' of the radical docetic Christology puts a stronger accent 
on the difference of the Saviour from the rest of humanity, while the 
opposite view would magnify his similarity to all men and women. 
This crucial ‘otherness’ of the Saviour, was however, approachable, 
when the disciple accepted the illumination or new self-understanding 
as a part of that ‘otherness’. For the Gnostic, the visible, material world 
and its institution as well as its customs, represented ‘the body’, which 
for him, as it is for the case of the Saviour, was a pure illusion. 

But radical docetic theology did not represent the whole of Gnos- 
tic Christology. There were more schools and doctrines which did not 
share the docetic position. Recently, M. Franzemann re-examined 
various Gnostic documents and three main Christological positions 
emerged from the Nag Hammadi collection.? The first stresses the 
heavenly nature of the Saviour, whereby his ‘physical’ body reflects 


32 1 Apoc. Jas. 31.14-20. 1. KCOBOC MIPTECPMEAI NAK €TBHHT OYAE ETBE 
TIEIAAOC: ANOK TE MH ETE NEYWOOTT NEHT' NOYOEIG NIM MMX MKA? EN 
AAAY: OYTE Mnoyt ice NHEl aya MNE MENAOC EIPE Nai NAaay 
MMETZOOY. (trans. W. Schoedel, in The Coptic Gnostic Library: A Complete Edition 
of the Nag Hammadi Codices, vol. 3 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000]). 

3 M. Franzemann, Jesus in the Nag Hammadi Writings (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1996), 72-87. She observes: “What these texts mean by ‘flesh’ is not always clear, 
especially with their propensity for using words which can be interpreted in at least 
two ways. For the most part, the Jesus who is a spiritual being hides his spiritual ‘flesh’ 
under shapes, likenesses or a human body. With these texts, the unity of Jesus’ heav- 
enly existence is preserved within the earthly context. There is no diminishment of his 
spiritual self by his coming to the earthly contexts and no progression towards a real 
complementarity of natures where a multiplicity of forms is attested in his human 
being” (ibid. 72). 
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only some likeness to human flesh; the second assumes the Sav- 
iour’s body is real;? and the third views the divine and human ele- 
ments in the Saviour as complementary.” These three positions are 
responses to the paradox of the presence of a divine, spiritual being 
(i.e., the Saviour/Logos) in material form (Jesus/Christ). For all of 
them the spiritual and material elements are radically separated with- 
out any common denominator or shared ontological ground. While 
the spiritual element denotes eternity, ineffability, impassibility and 
unpolluted perfection, the material one means temporality, meas- 
urability, division or the chaos of being dominated by desires and 
ultimately deficiency. However, as the divine Saviour was ‘seen’ by 
human beings as Jesus, some form of connection between these ap- 
parently irreconcilable realities had to take place. Therefore Gnostic 
literature, like the proto-orthodox work of authors such as Irenaeus 
of Lyons and Clement of Alexandria, searched for theological con- 
cepts and semantic expressions that described this unique interrela- 
tion between divine and human realities. The crucial concept for 
Gnostic Christologies, was the idea that the Saviour’s ‘body’ showed 
some ‘likeness’ (EINE) or similarity to the ‘shape’ (CXHMAa) of the 
human body. The first group of documents stresses this kind of in- 
carnation for the sake of communication with the Saviour in the 
present, material and earthly context. The classical example of that 
theology can be found in the Gospel of Philip: 


Jesus took them all by stealth, for he did not appear as he was, but in 
the manner in which [they would] be able to see him. He appeared to 
[them all. He appeared] to the great as great. He [appeared] to the small 
as small. He [appeared to the] angels as an angel, and to men as a man.” 


Here, it is clear that the Saviour's appearance was related to the nature 
of his ‘audience’ and was based on the epistemological axiom of per- 


* Tri. Trac.; Gos. Thom.; Gos. Phil.; Gos. Eg.; Dial. Sav.; Treat. Seth; Apoc. Pet.; Ep. 
Pet. Phil.; Testim. Truth; Interp. Know.; Trim. Prot.; Ap. John. 

* For instance, Ap. Jas.; Soph. Jes. Chr.; 2 Apoc. Jas; Acts Pet. 12 Apos.; Melch. 

3° For instance, Treat. Res.; Teach. Silv. 

37 Gos. Phil. 57.30-58.1: AIC QI TOY NXIOYE THPOY Mrieq‘ OYWN[2] Tap 
EBON NOE ENEYWOON' [W?]H [TC AAA NT AGOYWN2 €BOÀ NOE €T 
[OYN2.0)]. GH GOM' NNAY EPOY' NEHTT N[Acl AE TH] POY AYOYWN2 €BOÀ 
NAY àY [OYMN2] EBOA R[N]NOG 2@C NOG AYOYWIN? EBOA] NNKOYEl LWC 
KOYEI AGO [YMN2 EBOA] [NNIATTEAOC PWC ATTEAOC AYW NPPWME PWC 
PWME (trans. W.W. Isenberg, in The Coptic Gnostic Library: A Complete Edition of 
the Nag Hammadi Codices, vol. 2 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989]). Although the text required 
a lot of reconstruction, its meaning and the crucial analogy are clear. 
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ception “similar by similar” or “to men as a man” (AYO NPPWME 
LWC PME) in order to be recognised and understood. The last 
group mentioned by the passage perceived the Saviour ‘in flesh’, which 
denoted a specific sensitivity and awareness. Reversing this epistemo- 
logical theory, we can claim that the more mature and advanced life of 
a Gnostic offers a more profound acquaintance with Saviour.?? 

In the second group of Gnostic documents, the Incarnation and 
contact with the physical body was real. A mysterious apocalypse 
called Melchizedek” contains an anti-docetic polemic which stresses 
the reality of the incarnation against some Christian opponents: 


They will say of him (i.e. the Saviour) that he is unbegotten [T -XTIOQ] 
though he has been begotten, (that) he does not eat even though he eats, 
(that) he does not drink even though he drinks, (that) he is uncircum- 
cised though hehasbeen circumcised, (that) heisunfleshly [AT C&PaZ] 
though he has come in flesh [TE ELYIWWTIE PN CAPAZ], (that) 
he did not come to suffering <though> he came to suffering, (that) he 
did not rise from the dead «though» he arose from [the] dead.“ 


Again, the acts of ‘eating’, ‘drinking’ and ‘suffering’ are used as a proof 
against docetic Christology. Although some questions arise about the 
nature of Christ’s body before and after resurrection, the main fact 
that he was really incarnate has a paradigmatic function. These docu- 
ments show some awareness of the alternative (docetic) models and 
teaching and therefore they stressed the link between the divine and 
human elements in Christ. However, in this ‘link’ the divine uses 
human nature as a channel or an instrument to reach for humankind 
and save it. 


55 For instance, see Gos. Thom. 37; and the comment by R. Valantasis, The Gospel 
of Thomas (London: Routledge, 1997), 112-13. 

3 Pearson in his introduction to this treatise points out that document maintains 
an anti-docetic Christology, affirming the real humanity of Jesus Christ (B.A. Pearson, 
“Introduction to Melchizedek ”, in The Coptic Gnostic Library: A Complete Edition of 
the Nag Hammadi Codices [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000], 5:39). However, as also confirms, 
it is impossible to attribute the Christology of this document to any specific early 
Christian group. Authorship and the Christian milieu which produced this document 
remains unknown. 

* Melch. 5.2-11: <AYW> [OJIN CENAXOOC €POQ XE OYAT [X]IIOQ TE 
EAYXTIOY €qoYOM [AIN EMXE €qoYOM [ECW AN EMXE ECA: 
OYAT CBBHTQ ME EA4CBBHTG: OYAT CA PA.Z Me €.Q0)0)TT€ PN capaz: Mq 
EI ENTIAOOC <E>AYEI ENNAEOC- HNITWWN EBOA PN NET MO OYT^ «e» 
SYTWON EBOA PN [NET] MO[O]YT (trans. S. Giversen and B.A. Paerson, in The 
Coptic Gnostic Library, vol. 5). 
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The third group views the relationship between divine and human 
natures as positive coexistence. It seems that for those theological 
schools the classical Platonic opposition, immaterial versus material, 
had been overcame in the Saviour. He, as divine, was able to encom- 
pass the human and material elements. It is remarkable that this har- 
monious vision appears, for example, in a document that was written, 
as Layton believes, by a “second-century Middle Platonist”.*! 


Now the Son of God, Rheginos, was Son of Man. He embraced them 
both [NEYEMACTE APAY MMECNEY], possessing the humanity 
and the divinity [MNTPO@ME MN TMNTNOYTE], so that on the 
one hand he might vanquish death through his being Son of God 
[NO)HP€ NNOY' T€], and that on the other through the Son of Man 
[MMI@HPE MTIPWME] the restoration to the Pleroma might occur; 
because he was originally from above, a seed of the Truth, before the 
structure (of the cosmos) had come into being. In this (structure) many 
dominions and divinities came into existence.” 


This document suggests that the Saviour possessed or completed 
(EMACTE, MOY2) both realities: the divine and human. With the 
divine, as “the Son of God” (NWHPENNOYTE), he brings the divine 
towards the lower human realm, while remaining united with his 
divine Origin that is the Father. With human, as “the Son of Man” 
(MTIYHPE MTIPODME), the same Saviour is united with humanity 
and lifts it towards the higher realm. This salvific, unifying act brings 
two spheres of reality together in harmony. It is possibly one of the 
most original early Christian theological efforts to explain the impor- 
tance of both natures of Christ for salvation. Here, the role of real 
incarnation and becoming the Son of Man means participation in 
human experience, including suffering and death. The Saviour is able 
to overcome this most dark experience of death, as he also possesses 


4 B. Layton, “Vision and Revision: A Gnostic View of the Resurrection", Colloque 
International sur les textes de Nag Hammadi (Québec, 22-25 aoüt 1978), Bibliothéque 
Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section ‘Etudes’ 1 (Quebec: Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 
Louvain, Peeters, 1981), 208. 

? Treat. Res. 44.20-35: TIWHPE NAE MUNOYTE PHTINE NeYO)HPe NPWME 
Tle AY NEYeMaeTEe APAY MIIECNEY EYNTeEG HMeyY NTMNTPOMEG MN 
TMNTNOYTE XEKACE EYNAXPO MMEN ATIMOY ABAX PITH ITPIWWTIE 
NO)HP€ NNOYTE 2ITOOTY AE MNIWHPE MNPWME EPETATIOKATACTACIC 
NAMATE ALOYN AMMAHPWMA EMELAH NWAPIT EIWOOTN ABA PM NCA 
NTTIENCHEPMANTMHEEMMATETCYCTACIC MIME PN TEE APNMNTXAEIC 
MN @NUNTNOYTE DOME ENAWWOY (trans. M.L. Peel, in The Coptic Gnostic 
Library: A Complete Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices, vol. 1 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1985]). 
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the divine nature as the Son of God. Ultimately, both natures are cru- 
cial to the salvation of humanity and they facilitate dying, rising and 
return to the original state. Thus, this document shows the type of 
Christology that in its main trajectory reassembles and is parallel to, 
even possibly ahead of, the mainstream Christian concept of Christ.” 

How do Clement’s quasi-docetic opinions look against this colour- 
ful background of Gnostic belief? I would like to sum up the examina- 
tion so far with the following points. Clement of Alexandria was part 
of the same theological search for an intelligible, convincing explana- 
tion cur Deus homo or how the divine entered the material human 
realm. His theory combined elements from the Scriptures and Middle 
Platonism. Like many contemporary theories it was developed in a 
context which did not have clear lines separating Christological dogma 
from theological speculation. Therefore his use of ‘dangerous’ idioms 
was part of the process of thinking together, alongside and against the 
theological models of his opponents. Borrowing, assimilating and 
reinterpreting were crucial parts of that process. Clement’s Logos- 
Christ was not a Saviour who originating in a personal mystical expe- 
rience, as was Paul’s, nor did he know the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 
For Clement, as for Valentinus, Basilides, Cassian, Marcion and 
Irenaeus of Lyons, ‘the Saviour’ was a construct of deep personal 
reflection on the Scriptures; ‘the Saviour’ came to Clement through a 
specific path of ecclesiastical and Christian tradition, including the 
vital role of his teacher, Pantenaeus. Nor is it surprising that this 
Saviour, God’s Logos, has some theological and metaphysical simi- 
larities with Philo of Alexandria’s doctrine, for, even as a Christian, 
Clement was directly inspired by Philo’s notion of the divine Logos. 
This kind of Logos, although not ‘abstract’, is perhaps less ‘historical’ 
than the one found in other ecclesiastical authors of the time. For 
Clement, in contrast to Philo, this divine Logos became flesh, but in 
this encounter of the divine with the human, Clement was always 
more attracted to the divine aspect of the Redeemer. Through his 


9 Peel in his commentary to this important passage, observes that although this 
section refers to the ‘humanity and “divinity of the Saviour in a ‘pro-Catholic’ way, it 
still “teaches an implicit docetism comparable to the Valentinian views” (Peel, “Intro- 
duction to The Treatise on the Resurrection’, in Coptic Gnostic Library, 1:151). Simi- 
larly, it could be said that this specific version of Valentinian Christology is 
comparable to that of many authors representing the Great Church, as Peel hints in 
the same note. I believe that this passage offers a ‘Christological junction’, which, 
when one of the roads is chosen, leads either to further Catholic or Gnostic conse- 
quences in Christology. 
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divine nature, the Logos reached to all humanity and spread his teach- 
ing universally. Through his humanity, this message was heard and 
made comprehensible to all. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that Photios’ criticism is based, as has 
been pointed out, on individual passages and forms of expression, 
where Clement’s thought is in the process of development, searching 
for new idioms and theological directions. Superficially, that thought 
may resemble some aspects of docetic doctrine, but its essence has 
little in common with the docetic paradigm. Clement of Alexandria 
had a positive attitude to human existence in the material world; he 
did not promote any idea of escapism from it. On the contrary, he was 
a true, genuine lover of culture, literature and poetry. It is true that his 
oeuvre is quite laconic as to the details of Christ’s suffering on the 
cross and death, but this does not mean that the author held docetic 
views. Rather it shows that, for Clement, Christ and Christology were 
centred more on the double, though united, act of descent-ascent than 
on any specific factual element from Jesus’ life. On both points 
Clement resembles the apostle Paul more than a docetic theologian. 
Finally, I wish to point out that his more dogmatic works do not sur- 
vive. Those which do are the ones in which he presents the common 
ground between his understanding of Christianity and secular disci- 
plines, and one would not expect these to emphasize the more intrac- 
table elements of Christian doctrine. 

Finally, Clement’s global, universal outlook took the deep and 
direct engagement of the divine Logos in material, created reality seri- 
ously. This historical engagement had priority over his theological 
reflection and pedagogical activity. This characteristic cannot be omit- 
ted if we wish to remain faithful to Clement’s intentions and theology. 


PART THREE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 


L4 , M * x ^ 3 ^ [4 
Ett SE METEWDYMOEIG xoi TOAAODS TPO tod Ada xóououg 
TEPOTEDETOL. 


He maintains a fantastic theory of reincarnation and of many worlds 
before the time of Adam. 


Ihe last series of errors found in the Hypotyposeis set out Clement’s 
supposed opinions on human being (anthropology).' The first accusa- 
tion states that he believed in reincarnation, the second that he 
accepted an ‘impious and sacrilegious’ account of Eve’s creation from 
Adam, which suggests Adam was androgynous, and the last that he 
taught that the fallen angels had sexual intercourse with human 
women on the basis of Genesis 6:2-4. These arguments will be exam- 
ined in the following three chapters. Although the allegations are 
treated in a separate section of the study, it will become clear, that they 
are connected with the previous controversies and also, with Clement’s 
theological background and its sources. 

It must be noted that Photios links two of Clement’s errors, which 
may appear unrelated to a general reader. While the first charge points 
to Clement’s belief in metempsychosis or the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion’ (anthropology), the second error suggests rather a metaphysical 


! [use the generic term ‘anthropology’, but as already noted it is hardly possible to 
talk about a systematic presentation of philosophical and theological issues in Clem- 
ent’s oeuvre. Clement’s comprehension of human beings and human nature was a 
direct outcome of his exegesis of the Scriptures combined with some eclectic Middle 
Platonic and Stoic motifs. His ‘anthropology’ appeared at the junction of his Logos- 
theology, ethics and metaphysics but was not treated as a separate subject of theo- 
logical and philosophical reflection. Nonetheless it was discussed in various sections 
of his works. This fact is reflected by the scholarship: it is hard to find an individual 
study dedicated to Clement’s anthropology. Still, one of the best is J. Daniélou, Mes- 
sage Evangélique et Culture Hellénistique aux IIe et IIIe siècle (Paris: Desclée, 1960), 
374-81. 

? Photios’ Greek note refers to wetewydxmots that is ‘transmigration of souls’, 
which is one of the terms (other are nerauopgwong: ‘transformation’, ‘change of 
shape’; nerevomuärtwoıg: ‘change of body while the soul remains its continuity/iden- 
tity; €vow@pdtwotc: ‘incarnation’, 'embodiment') denoting generally the theory of 
multiple embodiment or descent of the soul into human or other (animals, plants) 
forms. According to the ancient sources, particularly from the Greek philosophical 
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error, which has been examined in Chapter 2. Photios’ intention 
seemed to be that the first view originates in the second one, and the 
erroneous metaphysics provides anthropology with an excuse to toler- 
ate and promote an error or heresy. There is no doubt that from the 
orthodox, post-Nicene view neither opinion is acceptable. The inves- 
tigation into the claim that the Clement believed in reincarnation will 
be carried out in two stages. 


1. Metempsychosis as a Philosophical Issue in Clement’s Period 


Before examining the available material from Clement’s oeuvre that 
may contain parallel views to the one in the Hypotyposeis, it is impor- 
tant to mention, at least in a general, way the prevalence of the idea of 
reincarnation in Clement’s milieu. This brief account includes some 
Neopythagoreans, Middle Platonists, Gnostics, the Chaldean Oracles 
and the Hermetica? Among the Neopythagoreans contemporary with 
Clement, we should mention Numenius of Apamea who, according to 
Dillon, believed not only in reincarnation as an essential part of the 
Neopythagorean creed, but also in the possibility that the human soul 
could be reincarnated in an animal body.* It was the same Numenius, 
whose famous statement on Plato as “Moses Atticizing” (tí yap éott 


context which was close to Clement of Alexandria, the theory of ‘transmigration’ was 
accepted as a convenient explanation of the origin and destiny of the human soul as 
well as its dominant role over the body or material element, including the noble (if not 
divine) status of the soul. On the origin and first appearance of this theory in Greek 
culture and religion, see W. Burkert, Greek Religion (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1985), 
298-301. Later, in its philosophical form, reincarnation finds an important place in 
Plato’s doctrine and Platonic, Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic traditions. For exam- 
ple, in Timaeus 91d-92c, Plato stated that birds, animals and fish are reincarnated 
humans who variously misused their human lives (cf. Phaedo, 81d-e); see also Dio- 
genes Laertius, V. Ph. 8.4 who reports on Euphorbos' case; and Empedocles' confes- 
sion in DK 31B117 that he was * boy and a girl, a bush and a bird and a fish" (cited in 
B. Inwood, The Poem of Empedocles: A Text and Translation with an Introduction 
[Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1992], 111). Porphyry refers to reincarnation 
in a number of works, including Vita. Pyth. 19; and, according to Augustine (Civ. 
10.30), Clement of Alexandria, as a great admirer of Pythagoreanism and Plato's phi- 
losophy, was well acquainted with their views on transmigration. 

? For Clement’s knowledge of the Hermetica, see Strom. 6.35.1-4; and the com- 
mentary in G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan 
Mind (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 58-9. 

^ Numenius, Frg. 49 (see Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 377). 
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TAd&tov 1 Movong àvtutGov) was quoted by Clement. To Clement, 
Numenius was one of the faithful heirs of Pythagoras and he certainly 
knew of Numenius' teaching about the transmigration of souls. 

The same belief was shared by the Middle Platonists® and the first 
disciples of Plotinus, who discussed whether or not the human soul, 
while reincarnated, might enter into an animal body.’ Although this 
controversial belief was received rather ambivalently by the Neo- 
platonists, the reincarnation of the soul in a human body was com- 
monly accepted and supported by their metaphysics, anthropology 
and theology of salvation. It is important to stress that this debate was 
not a characteristic of just one, isolated philosophical school in, for 
instance, Alexandria or Rome. It was a vital issue, which found its echo 
in many philosophical and religious traditions,° including Christianity. 
As we are reminded by Watts, before and during Clement’s time in 
Alexandria, the city was an established intellectual centre presenting a 
very vibrant, inclusive collection of schools and traditions of all faiths, 
with “a common set of interests”.’ In this kind of lively, competitive 
and multi-faceted academic milieu, doctrines, such as reincarnation, 
must have drawn attention and invited various interpretations. It is 
thus not unexpected that the theory of reincarnation appeared also in 


? Clement, Strom. 1.150.4; see F.W. Mullach (ed.), Fragmenta Philosophorum 
Graecorum (Paris, 1860-81), 3:166, frg. 9; see also M.J. Edwards, “Atticizing Moses? 
Numenius, the Fathers and the Jews", Vigiliae christianae 44 (1990): 64-75. 

° e.g. Alcinous, Didascal. 178. 

7 Closer to Clement’s time, reincarnation into an animal body was accepted by 
Plotinus, Enn. 3.4.2.16-24; but rejected by Porphyry and Iamblichus (in Nemesius of 
Emesa, Nat. hom. 2.18). For further details on their different opinions, see R. Sorabji, 
The Philosophy of the Commentators 200-600 A.D.: A Sourcebook, vol. 1: Psychology 
(London: Duckworth, 2004), 213; G. Clark (trans.), Porphyry: On Abstinence from 
Killing Animals (London: Duckworth, 2000), 125-6 n. 29. For Plotinus' concept of 
reincarnation, see L.P. Gerson, Plotinus, Arguments of the Philosophers' (London: 
Routledge, 1994), 209-10. On Porphyry's discussion of reincarnation, see A. Smith, 
"Did Porphyry Reject the Transmigration of Souls into Animals?”, Rheinisches 
Museum 127 (1984): 277-84; M. Edwards, Culture and Philosophy in the Age of Ploti- 
nus, Classical Literature and Society (London: Duckworth, 2006), 83-6, 118. 

* I distinguish between ‘philosophical’ and ‘religious’ traditions in relation to the 
second-century schools, although I am well aware that at this period philosophical 
and religious interests were interwoven. Both philosophy and religion, in their various 
forms, schools and contexts search for convincing answers to the crucial existential 
questions of human being, salvation and final destiny. 

? See EJ. Watts, City and School in Late Antique Athens and Alexandria, Transfor- 
mation of the Classical Heritage 41 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006), 
151-2, see also 168. 
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the Hermetica linked with Alexandria," among various schools of 
Christian Gnosticism" (e.g., Basilides," the author or school which 
produced Zostrianos? and the Valentinian document Treatise of the 
Resurrection'*) as well as in a number of passages from the Chaldean 
Oracles. From those documents it is possible to see that the theme of 
transmigration linked two crucial theories: the origin, often divine, of 
the human soul and its pre-existence; and the end of the soul, its 
eschatology. Within this theological framework, between the genesis 
and the eschaton, the notion of transmigration serves an important 
philosophical, rhetorical and pedagogical purpose. It is not surprising 
that Christian scholars, and not only those connected with Alexandria, 
such as Clement and Origin, had to deal with this challenging hypoth- 
esis which was quickly assimilated by some Christian-Gnostic schools. 
Itis natural that among their disciples and converts there were a num- 


10 On the Alexandrian context of the Hermetica, see Fowden, The Egyptian 
Hermes, 161: “For any investigation of the milieu of Hermetism, within or without 
Egypt, Alexandria is the natural point of departure, not just because it was there that 
Hellenism and Egyptianism most easily attained that fusion of which Hermetica are 
products, but also because so much of what we know about the Hermetic aspects of 
this fusion is to be found in literary sources associated with this city”. On reincarna- 
tion, see CH. 2.17; 10.7-8, 19-22. 

" For example, Epiphanius of Salamis mentions various Christian Gnostics who 
believed in reincarnation, see Pan. 1.40.7.1—2; see also Pan. 1.26.10.8. 

See Origen’s accusation in Comm. Rom. 5.1. However the charge has been chal- 
lenged by scholars who point to Origen's dependence on Clement's critique of Basil- 
ides, see, e.g., Strom. 4.81.1-4.83.2. For the discussion of Basilides’ view, see 
B.A. Pearson, “Basilides the Gnostic”, in A Companion to Second-Century Christian 
‘Heretics’, 18-21, 26-27. 

P See Zost. 45.1-46.13. As to the Christian provenance of this document, see 
J.H. Sieber, "Introduction to Zostrianos", in The Coptic Gnostic Library, 4:12-28; 
M.A. Williams, “Sethianism”, in A Companion to Second-Century Christian ‘Heretics’, 
44. 

^ Treat. Res. 49.34. On the Valentinian provenance of Treatise on the Resurrec- 
tion, and more specifically the Oriental School of Valentinianism, see M.L. Peel, in 
"Introduction to The Treatise on the Resurrection", in The Coptic Gnostic Library, 
1:133-7, 144-6. 

5 Cf. Orac. Chald. Frgs. 122; 123, 138. Majercik notes: “According to the frag- 
ments, the soul ofthe theurgists are said to derive from the angelic order, from which 
point they incarnate with the purpose of aiding mankind ... But this descent is not 
simply an automatic one, but a wilful choosing to reincarnate, as the theurgist has the 
option of remaining ‘forever’ in the intelligible realm ... Unpurified souls, however, 
would spend a period of time in Hades, undergoing some form of retribution and/or 
purification until they were ready to return to Earth (fr. 162)” (R. Majercik, The Chal- 
dean Oracles: Text, Translation and Commentary, Studies in Greek and Roman Reli- 
gion 5 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989], 21-2). 
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ber who had believed in reincarnation as a theory of salvation.'‘ 
Recently Edwards’s study re-examined the charge against Origen that 
he, just a generation after Clement of Alexandria, still supposedly 
believed in the transmigration of souls." As can be seen in the light of 
Edwards's analysis, Origen’s exegetical methodology, which explored 
various speculative theories, and his theology provided his political 
and ecclesiastical adversaries with weapons that were based more on 
the ambiguity of the narrative than on its doctrinal, conclusive finale. 
It must be pointed out that Photios charged Origen with the same 
heresy, stating that Origen taught “absurd things" (napaAoyotata) 
about reincarnation, and also he believed that the stars had souls.'* 
Here Photios referred to Origin’s first book De principiis (possibly 
1.8.4) and the same allegation appears in Jerome’s Epistola ad Avitum 
(124.5) as well as in the emperor Justinian’s Epistle to Mena (9). In 
another Epistle (96), Jerome states that Origen assimilated some ele- 
ments of Stoic doctrine and that he taught the endless repetition of 
death experienced by a human being, which assumes the cyclic char- 
acter of the world. However the existing, Latin translation of the 
treatise by Rufinus of Aquileia does not contain any controversial 
statements on reincarnation, and the evidence from the rest of Ori- 
gen’s work do not confirm that accusation.” As we know, Rufinus? 


1€ The polemic against transmigration from one body to another one is found in, 
for example, the works of contemporary theologians such as Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
2.33.1-5; Justin, Dial. 4; Tertullian, Anima 28-33; Ad Nat. 1.19.4; and even in Euse- 
bius, PE 13.16. 

17 Edwards, Origen Against Plato, 97-101. 

18 Photios, Cod. 8: Aéyev 68 Kai GAA raparoyotata xoi Övooeßetag nAnpn 
LETELWDXMGEI TE yàp Anpoóet, Kai Euwbovg tod Kotépac, koi Erepa TODTOIG 
naporAno.a. “He utters also other absurd and blasphemous things, such as a belief 
in metempsychosis, in the souls of the stars and more similar things.” For more on 
Origen’s view, see A. Scott, Origen and the Life of the Stars (Oxford: Oxford Claren- 
don, 1991), 113-49. 

? See also K. Hoheisel, “Das fühe Christentum und die Seelenwanderung”, Jahr- 
buch für Antike und Christentum 27/28 (1984/1985): 24-46. The theory of reincarna- 
tion and Origen's anthropology and theology were discussed recently by P. Tzamalikos, 
Origen: Philosophy of History and Eschatology, 48-53. Tzamalikos' analysis provides 
convincing evidence that Origen rejected the theory of transmigration on many occa- 
sions. The direct critique of this theory can be found in Comm. Matt. 10.20, 13. In 
Comm. Matt. 10.20, Origen calls this theory "the false doctrine of transmigration" 
(tig uetevomuatóoewç WevdodoEiav). By close examination of Origen's eschatology 
and the idea of punishment Tzamalikos emphases Origen's teaching that retribution 
for sin will not take the form of transmigration (e.g. Comm. Matt. 13.1) (Tzamalikos, 
Origen: Philosophy of History and Eschatology, 52). Tzamalikos concludes: "the doc- 
trine of transmigration is rejected on two accounts. First, the duration of the world is 
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enormous esteem for Origen made him believe that even if the Greek 
text of De principiis contained some controversial theories, it was 
because of tampering with the manuscript by heretics. As translator 
and faithful disciple, Rufinus’ wanted to pass on the ‘genuine’ thought 
of his theological master. This explanation aside, there are other sub- 
stantial common characteristics in Origen's and Clement’s treatment 
of these concepts. For both of them, theology led to the exploration of 
issues and hypotheses, rather than to the creation of what would later 
be defined as ‘dogma’. Therefore their treatment of reincarnation was 
a part of their investigation into the problem, rather than a pronounce- 
ment of a defined theological opinion. 


2. Reincarnation in Clement’s Surviving Works 


According to Stáhlin's Register the word wetewydymotc does not 
appear in Clement's oeuvre. As a result our search is based only on 
some secondary references which may support Photios' charge. These 
cases reveal a lack of clarity on Clement's part; an absence of criticism 
rather than an open affirmation of the hypothesis. The following 
examples demonstrate the difficulties with Clement's handling of the 
subject. 

The first evidence can be found in Book 5 of the Stromateis (5.58.6), 
where Clement stresses the value of hiding the message of the doc- 
trines in symbols and allegories. This methodology, Clement believes, 
will protect the core teaching of a doctrine from abuse and misunder- 
standing by unprepared or malevolent listeners. To exemplify the pru- 
dence of this, Clement refers to the famous myth from Plato's Republic 
(10.614-621), which presents Er's vision of souls descending and 
entering new human bodies. We can assume that Clement's audience 
recognised the myth from the brief reference. However, Clement does 


not infinite in terms of both beginning and end. Second, time is not simply the mor- 
ally indifferent natural continuum in which action take place meaninglessly: this is 
where action has a purpose aiming at an end. Action is meaningful, since this is sub- 
ject to judgment and has an eschatological perspective" (ibid. 53). I would like to add 
that both accounts are equally applicable to Clement's world view. For the first point, 
see, e.g., Clement, Strom. 6.58.1, 6.93.5. For the second, see, e.g., QDS 33, 42; Paed. 
1.28.3-1.28.5; Adumb. 1.9; Strom. 1.173.5-1.173.6; see also B.E. Daley, The Hope of the 
Early Church: A Handbook of Patristic Eschatology (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1991), 44-7. 
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not criticise or correct Plato. Thus one may think that he agrees with 
the axiom and all the consequences of Plato’s story. This assumption 
would, however, go against Clement’s intention in the introduction to 
this passage, where his main concern is to emphasis the pedagogical 
point about the value, now in a Christian framework, of veiling the 
doctrines in allegorical teaching. For Clement it is a necessary step to 
introduce the disciples into the Christian mysteries, gradually unveil- 
ing to them in stages the depth of the new teaching. Interestingly, 
Clement also does not defend Plato against the accusation that he 
taught the doctrine of reincarnation, but rather stresses the wisdom of 
the Greek sage in using myths, metaphors and allegories in his teach- 
ing. This point has priority in Clement’s lectio, even though he knew 
that Plato taught the doctrine of reincarnation. 

Even more clearly, the same approach is seen in a passage from the 
Excerpta ex Theodoto where Clement refers to the Basilideans’ inter- 
pretation of a passage from Deuteronomy (5.9) or Numbers (14.18): 
“the followers of Basilides refer “God visiting the disobedient unto the 
third and fourth generation’ to reincarnations.”” If we believe 
Clement's record, the Basilideans accepted reincarnation as a part of 
the divine plan of salvation, including the necessary punishment for 
sins committed in a previous life. This theology combines Scriptural 
revelation with Platonic metaphysics and anthropology quite adven- 
turously as it tries to explain the meaning of suffering in the present 
world. Without trying to assess this particular fusion of Platonism and 
the Bible, it must be noted that Clement’s brief reference in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoto is not followed by any effort to refute the theory 
of the Basilideans. Clement criticises this approach elsewhere”! and 
assumes that the reader already knows about the erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures by his adversaries. It is thus Clement’s adapta- 


2 Ex, Th. 28.1: tò “Oedg àmoói000g éxi tpitnv Kal tet&ptnV yeveàv toig 
&neiBo0ct" paciv oi and Paciretdov Kate Ths EVOMUATHOEIG (trans. Casey). 

? Clement, Strom. 4.81.1-4.83.2, 4.88.1-4.88.5. The latter fragment refers again to 
évcopiétoci and Clement again suggests that this is a teaching characteristic of the 
followers of Basilides. Clement’s interpretation was questioned by P. Nautin, “Les 
fragments de Basilide sur la souffrance et leur interprétation par Clement d'Alexan- 
drie et Origen”, in Mélanges d'histoire des religions offerts à Henri-Charles Peuch 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1974), 393-404. But recently Clement's 
account received a more balanced examination in W.A. Lóhr, Basilides and seine 
Schule: Eine Studie zur Theologie und Kirchengeschichte des zweiten Jahrhundert, Wis- 
senschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 83 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebieck, 
1996), 138-44. 
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tion and recording of the theological data that is problematic, not his 
view on reincarnation. 

The third illustration is found in the sixth Stromata, here Clement 
quotes a passage from Isidore’ work “Expositions of the Prophet 
Parchor" (tv tod npogntov IIopyop E€nyntix@v) where Isidore, 
following Aristotle,” states that all people have demons accompanying 
them since their €vompdtwotc: “Aristotle states that all people are 
accompanied by demons, which joined them at the moment of 
embodiment."? In its original, Aristotelian context, there is no sug- 
gestion of reincarnation, but Isidore, according to Clement, inter- 
preted the teaching of Aristotle in a way that supported his claim 
about the rebirth of the soul. But the whole passage is left by Clement 
unchallenged and without any suggestion that Clement had a different 
view from Isidore on the uniqueness of human birth. These examples 
reveal Clement's careless approach to what were, from a later, post- 
Nicene dogmatic perspective, erroneous and heretical opinions rather 
than any support for the thesis that he believed in the transmigration 
of the souls. He was well aware of the origin and significance of the 
theory of reincarnation, which in his view could not be reconciled 
with the apostolic tradition. For instance, the he thought that ‘the 
Egyptians’ were the first to believe in reincarnation (68 Aiyuntiov tå 
TE GAAG xod TO TEPL thv HETEVO@UATWOLV tis woxtis ðóyua)” and 
he knew the meaning and consequences of the theory of metempsy- 
chosis.? He knew two versions of reincarnation, one which presumes 
that human souls enter only into human bodies and another which 
supposes that they may enter animal bodies as well.” 


? Aristotle, Frg., 193, in V. Rose (ed.), Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et 
Romanorum Teubneriana (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1967). 

? Clement, Strom. 6.53.3: koi Apıororeing Saipoor xexpfio8ax TOVTOG 
avOpanovs Agyet GVVOLAPTODGLV MDTOTS TAPS TOV xpóvov THIS EVOWUATWOERG. 

^ Clement saw himself as an heir of the apostolic tradition (see Eusebius, HE 
6.13.9). This subject is discussed recently by Osborn, Clement of Alexandria, 175-8. I 
wish to note that also his theological opponents believed that they continue the apos- 
tolic legacy, for more details, see P. Ashwin-Siejkowski, Clement of Alexandria, 109- 


?^ Clement, Strom. 6.35.1. Clement’s opinion may be influenced by Herodotus’ 
record (Hist. 2.123.2). 

% For instance, see Clement’s reference to Philolaus’ teaching on the link in the 
current life between the soul and the body as ‘a tomb’ (DK 44B14), in Strom. 3.17.1. 
In the context of the Pythagorean doctrine, this ‘imprisonment’ can be dissolved 
through the philosophical life and practice of virtues, which may prevent the soul 
from the further incarnations. 

7 Clement, Strom. 7.32.8. 
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The examples from the existing works prove convincingly, that 
Clement did not subscribe to the theory of incarnation in any shape or 
form. On the contrary, he occasionally showed some disapproval of it. 
Photios claimed to have found the heretical view in Clement’s 
Hypotyposeis, but this would be highly inconsistent with the existing 
oeuvre and Clement’s thought. We are informed by Clement himself 
that he wrote a special treatise Hepi woxng.?® It is possible that in this 
work he discussed in detail the issue of the origin of the human soul, 
or even, as Boulluec suggests, developed a critique of Basilides’ and 
Isidore’s views on reincarnation.” But again, taking into account 
Clement’s whole outlook on the origin, nature and destiny of the 
human soul which was much more biblical than Pythagorean or 
Platonic, it is hard to believe that he might have radically revised his 
position. Clement of Alexandria was first and foremost a Christian 
hermeneutist and exegete whose main effort was not to speculate on 
esoteric mysteries, but rather to elaborate on the Scriptures in order to 
educate his pupils.” Two examples of that approach can be seen in the 
following elaboration of the biblical themes. 

In his comments on the First Epistle of Peter (1.3), where the apos- 
tle explains spiritual as opposed to biological birth, Clement refers to 
a theological opinion: 


?* Ibid. 2.113.2, 5.88.4. It is plausible that this lost treatise aimed to present Clem- 
ent's view on human beings, not just on the human soul. It would be then an 'anthro- 
pological' or ‘psychological’ study, comparable to Aristotle’s De anima, but 
unfortunately this is only a theory. It is certain that Clement knew Aristotle's work 
and, as in the Stromateis, used it as a reference book with some authority, cf. e.g. 
Strom. 2.137.1, 4.155.2, 5.71.2, 8.10.3. 

? Tn relation to Strom. 2.113.2, Boulluec highlights the polemical context of Clem- 
ent’s note about his treatise ITep( woyfi¢ in which the Alexandrian scholar criticises 
Basilides’ and Isidore’s anthropological and psychological views. Rejecting their theo- 
ries of the human soul as a "Trojan Horse’ inhabited by evil spirits, Clement responded 
with his own theory. Boulluec also suggests that Clement’s promise to develop his 
arguments against yet another Gnostic, Cassian (Strom. 3.95.2) ,and his erroneous 
theory of human beings had been realised in the form of first sections of his Eclogae 
Propheticae. This collection of exegetical notes, Boulluec concludes, contains passages 
from to the lost ITepí yoxs (See Boulluec, Stromata V, 287-8). I wish to add that it 
is quite possible that Clement's critique in IIepí wvyjic included a polemic against 
some Gnostic theories, including also Basilides' doctrine of reincarnation. 

?' See D. Ridings, “Clement of Alexandria and the Intended Audience of the Stro- 
mateis", Studia Patristica 31 (1996): 517-21; A. van den Hoek, “The 'Catechetical 
School of Early Christian Alexandria and Its Philonic Heritage", Harvard Theological 
Review 90 (1997): 59-87. 
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Therefore he says, that the soul never returns a second time to the body 
in the presence life, neither if it became angelic or evil, so as by the 
assumption of flesh again did not have the opportunity of sinning. In 
the resurrection, however, the soul returns to the body, and both are 
joined to one another according to their specific nature.?! 


There is no doubt that the Clement of Alexandria had in mind a ver- 
sion of the theory of reincarnation, which was current in Alexandria 
and possibly assimilated to a new Christian theology. The ‘new birth’ 
(&vovyévvmoic/regenaratio) is understood and explained by Clement 
as a metaphor for baptism, or the new life of faith in Christ.? It does 
not denote any second physical birth or entering into a new body in a 
new incarnation. The text points out that neither the souls of the good 
'angelic people nor the souls of evil ones have a second chance to 
come down and go through the cycles of transmigration. In Clement's 
view the crucial union between the body and the soul is established at 
the very moment of creation of a human being, as the second piece of 
evidence explains. The human soul was created and given directly by 
God to human beings: 


Moses says correctly, that the body which Plato calls “the earthly 
tabernacle"? was formed of the ground, but that the rational soul was 
breathed by God into man's face.** 


The obvious motif from Genesis 2.7 receives, in Clement's exegesis, a 
strong Platonic flavour, and serves to highlight the origin ofthe human 
soul with its rational power, but also its potential to achieve full simi- 
larity to its original model—the divine Logos. The human soul is con- 
nected with the body not as an outcome of accident, fate or as a form 
of punishment, but as an important union by which the body may also 


31 Clement, Frg., in Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3:203: Decebat autem iterum 
nunquam reverti secundo ad corpus animam in hac vita, neque iustam, quae angelica 
facta est, neque malignam, ne iterum occasionem peccandi per susceptionem carnis 
accipiat, in resurrectione autem utramque in corpus reverti. 

? e.g. Clement, Strom. 3.83.1, 3.95.1; Ex. Th. 25.2, 78.2; Ecl. 5.2, 7.1. 

5 Timaeus 30c-d; Axiochus 365e-366a. 

* Clement, Strom. 5.94.3: eikdtms Apa Ex yis uèv TO Qua Ö1anAcrteodan Agyer 
ò Movofic, 6 yhıvöv qnoi ó IIAótov oxfjvoc, yuynv ðè thy Aoyıchv &voOsv 
&unvevoOfivot brò tod Oeo eis npóconov. Alain Le Boulluec adds that Clement's 
terminology in the present passage—for example oxfjvog which denotes the material 
body—suggests that Clement accepted the Neophytagorean exegesis of the pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue (Axiochus 365e-366a) as authoritative in his interpretation of Scrip- 
tural revelation (see Boulluec, Stromata V, 302; see also Clement, Ecl. 17.1). 
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participate in future resurrection.” The soul is united with the body in 
order to ameliorate its nature. In the light of the evidence, it is quite 
clear that Clement did not conceive of a pre-existent soul, nor did he 
suggest that the soul of the average or perfect Christian Gnostic is 
consubstantial with the divine. The ultimate, eschatological union 
and communion with God “face to face” (rpdcmnov npóc npóoonov) 
will not dissolve the human soul.” God does not give the soul to a 
body more than once. God does not create the soul of his own sub- 
stance and ultimately God will neither annihilate his creation nor sus- 
pend its existence at the end of time. These theological axioms resound 
through all of Clement's surviving works. 

Many scholars have emphasised Clement's debt to Platonism and 
his inclinations towards Gnosticism, but equally significant is his 
dependence on Philo of Alexandria and the literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism. In these sources, reincarnation seems not to appear as a theo- 
logical option.’ Clement of Alexandria as a Christian exegete, 


* Daley, The Hope of the Early Church, 46. 

* E.g. Ex. Th. 42.3; 50.2; 58.1. Outside of Clement’s oeuvre, the idea of being con- 
substantial with the divine appears in Interp. Know. 13.20-36; 17.14-19.25; Tri. Trac. 
122 [13-14] with an idiomatic statement: "the election shares body and essence 
[OYO)BHP NNOYCIA] with the Saviour” (trans. Attridge and Pagels, in The Coptic 
Gnostic Library, vol. 1). The eastern school of the Valentinian tradition represented 
the view that the spiritual group of Christians, as 'the body', were consubstantial with 
the Saviour, 'the head' of the Church. 

7 Clement, Strom. 5.40.1; 1 Cor. 13:12. 

5* This view will change in later Medieval Jewish mysticism, see G. Scholem, Major 
Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York: Schocken Books, repr. 1995), 249-50. How- 
ever, Tzamalikos suggests that Origen accused the Jews of having a doctrine of rein- 
carnation, while examining whether or not John the Baptist was Elias (John 1:21). 
Tzamalikos notes: “On this issue [i.e. reincarnation], therefore, there is downright 
antithesis not only to the Greeks ‘who introduce the notion of transmigration’ [i.e., 
Comm. Matt. 13.1] but also to the Jews ‘who held the doctrine about transmigration 
to be true, since it was derived from their fathers and was not alien to their secret 
teaching’ [Comm. Jo. 6.12; sic, lege Comm. Jo 6.7]." However, I do not believe that 
Origen is talking about the Jews here. Before the crucial passage in which Origen 
attributed the doctrine of transmigration to ‘the Jews’, there is yet another section, in 
which Origen points out: “On the first point, at least, someone will say that John was 
not aware that he was Elias. They too, perhaps, will use this, who defend the doctrine 
of transmigration from these words, since the soul changes bodies and by no means 
remembers the former lives. These same people will also say that some of the Jews who 
agreed with the doctrine about the Savior have said that he, therefore, is one of the 
ancient prophets who has risen [Luke 9:19] not from the tomb, but from birth” (Ori- 
gen, Commentary on the Gospel According to John, Books 1-10, trans. R.E. Heine, 
Fathers of the Church 80 [Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1989], 186). As noted by Heine, Origen may refer to the doctrine of Basilides 
and his followers. On another occasion, Origen reports that Basilides taught a theory 
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Scriptural commentator and catechist remained within the bounds of 
the Jewish-Christian Alexandrian tradition. He was well aware of the 
alternative doctrines assimilating Scriptural revelation with Greek, 
Egyptian or other oriental elements, which created room for belief in 
the transmigration of souls. This religious syncretism was outside 
Clement’s interest as a theologian and teacher. In brief, I find no evi- 
dence to suggest that Clement accepted a cycle of worlds or the belief 
in eternity or divinity of the soul. If found, these theories would sup- 
port Photios’ charge, but, on the contrary, the existing evidence shows 
the opposite: Clement of Alexandria did believe in the creation of the 
soul and the uniqueness of human life on earth. 

Photios’ charge, however, had its own context and agenda. As 
shown recently by Alexander Alexakis, the issue of reincarnation in 
Byzantine theology, and in particular during Photios’ period, was still 
a subject of concern.” According to Alexakis, it was a branch of 
Paulician heresy," which assimilated some Manichean ideas about 


of reincarnation (Comm. Rom. 5.1). Here, like Clement of Alexandria, indeed on the 
basis of Clement’s indictment, Origen accuses Basilides of expousing a doctrine of 
reincarnation, which is a result of an amalgam of Platonism and mistaken exegesis 
within Alexandrian Jewish Gnosticism. The whole context of the dispute shows that 
Origen sets up an opposition between two kinds of interpretations of the Scriptures: 
one literal and erroneous and the other spiritual and correct. While the former is 
expressed by Origen’s opponents, here Basilides and other Gnostics who believed in 
reincarnation, the second interpretation is pronounced by ‘a churchman’. Therefore 
in Origen’s concluding statement criticising ‘the Jews’ for the belief in a doctrine of 
reincarnation I see his polemic as being directed against heretics who like ‘the Jews’ 
are not able to comprehend the deeper, spiritual and true meaning of the Scriptures. 
On Origen’s identification of the ‘literal’ reading of the Scriptures with Jewish exe- 
gesis, as opposed to the spiritual, allegorical and Christian comprehension, see, e.g., 
Princ. 4.2.1; see also Young, Biblical Exegesis, 189. 

3 A. Alexakis, “Was there Life beyond the Life Beyond? Byzantine Ideas on Rein- 
carnation and Final Restoration”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001): 155-77. Alex- 
akis writes: “Later Byzantine authors stress the affinity of these heresies—Paulicianism 
and Bogomilism—with that of the Manichaeans and consider them as mutations of 
Manichaeanism" (ibid. 168). It should be added that for those Byzantine authors, 
Manichaens believed in reincarnation. Therefore Alexakis concludes: “The Byzantines 
did not make any distinction between Paulicianism and Manichaeanism. In addition 
to the reference found in the treatise by John of Damascus mentioned above [i.e., 
Dialogus contra Manichaeos, 4.351-398], one might find an indirect connection of 
Paulicianism with the reincarnation doctrine in a Byzantine Formula for the Renun- 
ciation of the Manicheans. In chapter six of this formula those who believed in rein- 
carnation are expressly condemned” (ibid. 170). These views were very much part of 
Photios’ concerns in the ninth century. 

© See A. Louth, Greek East and Latin West, 135-8. Louth notes: “By the ninth 
century, however, the ‘Paulician’ heresy has become a concern in the Byzantine world, 
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reincarnation and challenged orthodoxy on the ultimate destiny of the 
human soul.“ For a Byzantine defensor fidei, such as Photios, these 
contemporary ideas? were yet another metamorphosis of the ancient 
heresies. Therefore it is not surprising that Photios, as a historian, took 
every effort to find the origins as well as the archetypes of these con- 
temporary problems and then eliminate them for good from his 
Byzantine Church and orthodox theology. Photios' attack on Clement's 
assumed views provided him with another opportunity to condemn 
the heretical theories of iconoclasts such as the Paulicians who had, as 
noted by Louth, gained a certain respectability in the late Byzantine 
world.* 

In conclusion I wish to consider the following question: "If the evi- 
dence of Clement's ‘innocence’ is so strong, what gave Photios reason 
to think differently?” First, as he claims he had access to the lost work, 
the Hypotyposeis, where Clement might have discussed some issues 
related to the nature of the human soul in a similar, casual way, as he 
does in the passages examined above. The lack of clear distance 
between the opinions quoted and the beliefs of the commentator 
might have misled Photios who appreciated strict differences, exact 
definitions and rhetorical amplification of the errors of a text. In addi- 
tion Photios appreciated the sharp line that separated heresy and 


and in the next century we begin to hear about the heresy of the 'Bogomils' ... Both 
Paulicianism and Bogomilism are characterized by their rejection of the hierarchy and 
sacraments of the Byzantine Church. It is likely that this is the heart of these move- 
ments of protest: they were protests against the wealth and worldliness of the Church 
that spilled over into a ‘spiritual’ rejection of all that this entailed. So the centre of their 
faith was Jesus Christ, understood as a spiritual being, who had come into the world, 
but who had not actually shared our humanity ... They rejected veneration of the 
cross, as well as veneration of the relics and icons of the saints” (ibid. 135-6). In brief, 
these movements challenged Photios’ valuable core beliefs. See also C. Ludwig, “The 
Paulicians and Ninth-Century Byzantine Thought”, in Byzantium in the Ninth Cen- 
tury: Dead or Alive? Papers from the Thirtieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
Birmingham, March, 1996, ed. L. Brubaker, Society for the Promotion of Byzantine 
Studies, Publication 5 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998), 23-35, and Bibliography. 

^ Alexakis, “Was There Life beyond the Life Beyond?”, 170. As Ludwig notes, the 
important document of this period, Theophanes’ Chronicle completed about 815 cE 
uses the expression: “Manichaeans, now called Paulicians” (Ludwig "Ihe Paulicians", 
31). 

? The Paulician heresy reached its climax under the leadership of Sergios in the 
first half of the ninth century, while the final defeat came with the policy of the 
Emperor Basil around 878 cE. 

#3 See Louth, Greek East and Latin West, 136. 
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orthodoxy which was an expression of a genuine care for his Church.“ 
Clement’s approach to theology based on the allegorical method, use 
of manifold sources and a truly eclectic collection of views did not help 
in this matter. Simply, Clement’s and Photios’ academic paradigms 
were too dissimilar to coexist. For the Byzantine scholar, Clement's 
writings imply some inclinations towards the opinion of his adversar- 
ies, when they received no criticism by the Alexandrian theologian. 
This was the case with pweteuwdywoc. Secondly, Photios may have 
made the mistake of pars pro toto. Without sufficient knowledge of the 
whole structure of Clement's theology, one isolated element, suffi- 
ciently magnified, might have provoked a conclusion which did not 
reflect Clement's intention and purpose. One detached theological or 
anthropological statement served to represent the paradigm and the 
whole theology and theory of salvation. Photios in his genuine defence 
of orthodoxy did focus on that detail, metempsychosis, while he lost 
sight of all the rest of Clement's eschatological doctrine. 


^ See Photios’ famous sermon, On the Image of the Virgin, delivered at the cele- 
bration of the Triumph of Orthodoxy, in Louth, Greek East and Latin West, 134; and, 
for the larger context, Louth, *Photios as a Theologian", 206-23. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CREATION OF EVE FROM ADAM IN A BLASPHEMOUS 
AND SHAMEFUL WAY 


kal èk tod Aóàp trv Evav, oby wg ó éxxAnotaotiKds Aóyoc PoVAetaı, 
AAN’ aicxpüc Te Kal áOécc Artopalverau. 
He does not accept that Eve came from Adam as the Scriptures of the 


Church considers, but he explains her birth in an disgraceful and blas- 
phemous manner. 


Photios’ catalogue listed the present charge, that Clement interpreted 
the origin of Eve in an ‘impious and sacrilegious’ manner (aioxp@g Te 
xoi à&oc), just after the charge that he held that there were many 
world’s before Adam (Chapter 2), and just before the next one: the 
sexual intercourse between the fallen angels and the human women 
(Chapter 8). The context of the current charge, suggests a change of 
perspective: from the more metaphysical of Clement’s errors, to 
Scriptural misunderstanding, that is, faulty exegesis. Yet Photios’ tra- 
jectory continues to develop alongside the line of anthropology: rein- 
carnation (Chapter 6) and now the anthropological status of the first 
woman. This line will be continued in the next accusation. 

One important and preliminary question must be addressed as it is 
thus implicitly present in the charge. According to Photios, Clement's 
reading of Genesis 2:21-22 went against the evidence of 0 exkAn- 
O1LKOTLKOG Aöyog, which may mean “the teaching/doctrine" (6 Aóyoc), 
“the Scriptures of the Church” or “an established ecclesiastical author- 
ity/tradition". It seems £xkAno1ootıkog denotes the Great Church of 
the second century, not Photios’ contemporary ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, as otherwise it would be difficult to expect Clement of Alexandria 
to be in accord with its doctrine. However, the present tense of the 
verb ‘considers’ (BobdAEta1) suggests otherwise: Photios appear to be 
saying that Clement’s views were irreconcilable with the orthodox 
doctrine of the Church of Photios’ time. If so, it is not surprising that 
not all elements of theological investigation from the early period of 
Christianity match the later pronouncements of the creeds and the 
councils. Even so, the charge calls for a short introduction to the first 
and second centuries’ literary allusions to this subject, in an attempt 
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to discover what the earliest teachings and opinions were, as well as 
what the alternative interpretations of Eve’s origin were. Certainly the 
early Christian doctrine of Eve responded to the challenge of some 
alternative interpretations, and the latter commentaries knew about 
the former. Both traditions used the story from Genesis 2.21-22 as well 
as the rest of the account of the creation of the first human being, as a 
guide and didactic model to inform their Christian audiences about 
the origin of their present status. It is thus important to know more 
about the theological understanding of the origin of Eve at Clement’s 
time, particularly in Gnostic spheres. Having briefly clarified these 
issues, we will turn to Clement’s existing works in the hope of estab- 
lishing his views on the origin of Eve. At this stage, the enigmatic 
invective of aioxpHs te koi &Béws points to a controversial hypoth- 
esis which, in Photios’ view, Clement believed and taught. The Excerpta 
ex Theodoto, contains the suggestion that Adam was androgynous. 
Still, it is impossible to establish whether or not the Valentinian notion 
of androgyny, passed over by Clement without criticism, had some- 
thing in common with his views in the Hypotyposeis. In the present 
section I intend to investigate Clement’s views in relation to early 
Christian literature and some possible analogies. Then I will discuss 
briefly Philo’s elaboration of ‘Eve’ as important metaphor, which was 
known to Clement of Alexandria. Finally I will present evidence from 
the existing works of Clement. Hopefully through these three stages it 
will be possible to assess the degree, if any, of Clement's guilt in his 
teaching of the origin of Eve in an “impious and sacrilegious” manner. 


1. Eve as a Literary Motif in Early Christian and Gnostic Literature 


First-century, and even more so second-century, Christian literature 
expressed its interest not so much in speculations about the origin of 
Eve, but rather in elaborating her role as the anti-type of Mary who 
was presented as the obedient, virtuous servant of God.! It can be said 


' For instance, see the opposition Adam and Eve versus Jesus and Mary in Ire- 
naeus, Adv. Haer. 5.19.1 or Eve as anti-type of Mary in Adv. Haer. 3.22.4, 3.23.1; Dem. 
33; Justin, Dial. 100.4-6; see also G. Corrington Streete, “Women as Sources of 
Redemption and Knowledge in Early Christian Traditions", in Women and Christian 
Origin, ed. R. Shepard Kraemer and M.R. D'Angelo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999), 330-54. Further developments of the motif of Eve as the archetype of the fool- 
ish women and even the source of heresy are discussed by V. Burrus, "Ihe Heretical 
Women as Symbols in Alexander, Athanasius, Epiphanius and Jerome", Harvard 
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that for these sources the important role in the pedagogical interpreta- 
tions of the biblical story was played by her sinful act as a part of his- 
tory with a moral,’ which magnified her role as a negative archetype of 
femininity.’ Furthermore, the growing importance of the doctrine of 


Theological Review 84 (1991): 229-48; E.A. Clark, “Ideology, History and the Con- 
struction of ‘Woman’ in Late Ancient Christianity”, in Feminist Companion to Patris- 
tic Literature, eds. A-J Levine and M. Robbins (London: Continuum, 2008), 101-24, 
esp. 111-12. 

? See also E. Pagel’s insightful paper, “Adam and Eve and the Serpent in Genesis 
1-3”, in Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism, ed. K.L. King, ‘Studies in Antiquity and 
Christianity’ (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000), 412-23. Pagels 
notes: “Gnostic and orthodox Christians read the same passages in radically different, 
even opposed, ways. To borrow the words of that nineteenth-century Gnostic, Wil- 
liam Blake, ‘Both read the Bible day and night, but you read black where I read white’. 
Orthodox Christians—especially such antignostic writers as Irenaeus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria—all approach Genesis 1-3 essentially as history with a moral. 
They treat Adam and Eve as actual and specific historical persons, the venerable 
ancestors of our species ... Gnostic Christians, on the contrary, read the Adam and 
Eve story as myth with a meaning. Such exegesis tends to dissociate the figures of 
Adam and Eve from their literal one to one correspondence with actual men and 
women, past or present. Instead, such exegetes take Adam and Eve as representing 
two distinct elements within our nature” (ibid. 413). Pagels summaries the crucial 
spin and direction of the Patristic, including Clement of Alexandria, interpretation of 
the history: “the more I went on to reread second- and third-century patristic litera- 
ture, the more I began to see how generations of orthodox Christians took the story 
of creation as virtually synonymous with the proclamation of human freedom” (ibid. 
416). As we shall see Clement not only emphasised human freedom, but also pointed 
to and promoted different image of the divine than his Gnostic opponents. 

> Ido not suggest that the main difference between the Catholic and Gnostic inter- 
pretations of Eve’s origin would lead to only two irreconcilable attitudes: mistrust, 
exclusion and misogyny or trust, inclusion and positive attitudes towards women. The 
evidence of the documents from Nag Hammadi, but also Clement’s view on women 
as potential Christian Gnostics illustrate the complexity of early Christian approaches 
to women and their role within Christian communities. Regarding the origin of Eve, 
I value very much Pagels’s observation: “Besides sharing with orthodox Christians 
many of the same questions, Gnostic Christians generally agree that the place to look 
for answers is in the Scriptures. What differentiates Gnostic from the orthodox exe- 
gesis is the Gnostic’s conviction that the written texts, far from giving authoritative 
and complex direction, contain only the bare husks of meaning” (E. Pagels, “Pursuing 
the Spiritual Eve: Imagery and Hermeneutics in the Hypostasis of the Archons and 
Gospel of Philip”, in Images of the Feminine, 189). Pagels continues: “the fact that we 
find, in the Apocryphon of John and the Exegesis on the Soul, positive images of the 
feminine lacking in most literally or historically minded exegesis (whether gnostic or 
orthodox) need not indicate different attitudes towards gender, sexuality, or even, for 
that matter, towards women as women. In some cases, what opens up the ranges of 
feminine imagery to include a positive as well as negative range is the pattern of exe- 
gesis an author adopts” (ibid. 191). As we shall see, this is the case of various Gnostic, 
Christian (Clement of Alexandria) and Jewish (Philo of Alexandria) theologians. On 
the Gnostic interpretation of the creation of Adam and Eve in the Apocryphon of John, 
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original sin, in which Adam and Eve were directly involved, high- 
lighted the central role of the redeemer Jesus Christ and this theme 
became characteristic of mainstream Christianity. The Pauline motif 
of Eve’s seduction‘ was a part of that focus and gave it a substantial 
foundation. The same interest had earlier found its place in some 
Jewish Apocalypses.? Alternatively, the Gnostic trends within early 
Christianity were attracted to the origin, role, mission and very com- 
plex typology of Eve as they commented on the crucial episode from 
Genesis. Gnostic hermeneutics introduced Eve as “the female instruc- 
tor of life” (TPEYTAMO T€ MIIWN?2)’ or “the spiritually endowed 
woman" (TC@INE MIINEYMATIKH). Unlike the proto-orthodox 
sources, these alternative traditions were less interested in Eve's role 
in the fall of humanity, “the originator of sin" (&pynyóv à&poprtoc)? 


«c 


or “the devil’s gateway" (diaboli ianua), and boldly highlighted her 
positive function in the fulfilment of the destiny of the world." As in 
the case of the Gospel of Philip, the act of separation of Eve from Adam 


see G.P. Luttikhuizen, "Ihe Creation of Man and Woman in The Secret Book of John" 
in The Creation of Man and Woman. Interpretations of the Biblical Narratives in Jew- 
ish and Christian Traditions, ed. G.P. Luttikhuizen, Themes in Biblical Narrative: Jew- 
ish and Christian Traditions 3 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000), 140-56. 

^ 2 Cor. 11:3. 

° For example, 1 En. 69:6. 2 En. 31:6 puts the emphasis on the seduction of Eve, 
but not of Adam. Other pseudepigrapha stress the role of Ev e in the transgression, for 
instance, Jub. 3:20; 2 Bar. 48:42; LAE 35:2; 41:2. 

€ See also E. Pagels, “Exegesis of Genesis 1 in Thomas and John", Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature 118 (1999): 477-96; G.W. MacRae, "Ihe Jewish Background of the 
Gnostic Sophia Myth", Novum Testamentum 12 (1970): 86-101. 

7 Cf. Orig. World 113.72: AY X TIO NOYPWME R20 Y T^ C21M€ TIAEIENZEAÄHN 
MOYTE EPOY XE 2EPMAPPOAITHC TEYMAAY NAE N2EEPBALOC MOY TE EPOC 
XE EYLA NZWH ETE TPEYTAMO TE MMMNe “An androgynous human being 
was produced, whom the Greeks call Hermaphrodites; and whose mother the Hebrews 
call Eve of Life (Eve of Zoe), namely, the female instructor of life” (trans. H-G. Bethge, 
B. Layton and Societas Coptica Hierosolymiana, in The Coptic Gnostic Library, vol. 2 
[Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989]). Perkins's comment elucidates the nature of the first crea- 
tion: “The duality of the androgynous Adam/Eve is represented by the 
‘instructor’/’serpent’. On the one hand, the virginal Eve is full of knowledge. On 
another, the defiled Eve is full of guile” (P. Perkins, “Sophia as Goddess in the Nag 
Hammadi Codices", in Image of the Feminine, 97; and further discussion of this 
important Gnostic concept by M.A. Williams, "Variety in Gnostic Perspective on 
Gender", in Images of the Feminine, 10-11). 

* See Hyp. Arch. 89.11. 

? Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 2.28. Theophilus’ view does not stand alone; it repre- 
sents the stance of a great majority of theologians from the Great Church. 

10 Tertullian, Cult. fem. 1.1. 

1 For a summary of Gnostic typologies of Eve, see Rudolph, Gnosis, 97. 
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was considered as a tragic, negative episode." However it must be 
stressed at this point that there is a crucial difference between Jewish- 
Christian, and Gnostic anthropological explanations of the Scriptural 
motif of Adam and Eve. While the ‘orthodox’ interpretations present 
Adam and Even as the embodiment of two genders created by a good 
God, the Gnostic narratives are inclined to see the first couple as a 
symbol of the masculine-feminine nature of the divine world.? One 
of the possible explanations of this phenomenon could be that the 
documents and authors representing mainstream Christianity, or the 
Great Church, were more constrained by the Hebrew or Jewish- 
Christian traditions of interpretation. At the same time, some Gnostic 
elaborations, though not all, included elements of myth from a larger 
spectrum of cultures and incorporated them into their theologies, as 
signs of “universal wisdom”.'* Importantly, androgyny represented 
not only the original perfect stage of Adam,” but also the eschatologi- 
cal status of the Gnostic.'® 


? See Gos. Phil. 68.22. Logan summarises: “in these Gnostic texts Eve is inter- 
preted in two ways: (1) she is a redeemer figure, the spiritual woman awakening Adam 
from his stupor (Apocryphon, Hypostasis, On the Origin); and (2) her separation 
from Adam marks the beginning of the processes of generation, decay and death (Val- 
entinians, ‘Apocalypse of Adam’, ‘Poimandres’). Indeed, some texts attempt to relate 
both ideas. In the 'Apocryphon' and Irenaeus’ ‘Ophites’ on the one hand, Eve is a 
vehicle of light-power but also the originator of reproduction, whereas ‘On the Origin 
of the World’ distinguishes the spiritual Eve who remains unaffected by the archons’ 
sexual overtures, from the psychic or fleshly Eve, her likeness, who is the actual object 
of them” (A.H.B. Logan, Gnostic Truth and Christian Heresy: A Study in the History 
of Gnosticism (Edinburgh: T&T Clark 1996), 194. 

5 For example, see Trim. Prot. 45.2-3: ANOK’ OYe[O][O]Y TC?!M€ AINOK 
OYMAAY &.NO]K' OYEIWT “I am androgynous [I am Mother (and) I am] Father" 
(trans. J.D. Turner, in The Coptic Gnostic Library, vol. 5 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000]). 

^ See Irenaeus’ critique of Marcosian theology (Adv. Haer. 1.18.2); see also 
M. Delcourt, Hermaphrodite: Mythes et rites de la bisexualité dans l'antiquité clas- 
sique, (Paris: Presses Universitaire de France, 1958); H. Baumann, Das doppelte 
Geschlecht: Ethnologische Studien zur Bisexualität in Ritus and Mythos (Berlin: Diet- 
rich Reimer, 2nd edn, 1980). 

15 For instance, this motif can be found in Gos. Phil. 70.5-25 in the form of escha- 
tological marriage. 

16 e.g. Hippolytus, Ref. 5.7.14-5.7.15, 5.82.4 states that the Naasenes believed that 
the new, spiritual man is androgynous. Similarly, see the Coptic version of Gos. Thom. 
114, which suggests the eschatological reconciliation ofthe male and female elements: 
TIEXE CIMODN HIE TPOC NAY XE MAPE MAPILAM El €BOÀ NEHTN X€ NC?10M€ 
HMA ANS MON? NEXE IC XE €IC?HHT€ ANOIO FNACMKS HMOC XEKAAC 
EEINAAC N?OOYT^ Q)INA €CNAQ)DIIe ?QXDC NOYTINA EYON? EYEINE 
HMOTHN N?OOYT XE CPIME NIMS ECNAAC N?OOYT^ CNABODXK^ ELOYN 
ETMNTEPO NHITHY6 "Simon Peter said to them ‘Let Mary leave us, for women are 
not worthy of life.’ Jesus said: ‘I myself shall lead her in order to make her male 
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2. Eve as a Metaphor in Philo’s Philosophy 


To these traditions we must add Philo’s exegesis of the passage as it 
brings a new twist to the whole lectio. Philo comments on the creation 
of Eve on a few occasions." As noted by Annewies van den Hoek in 
her recent study," the creation of the human being is directly linked 
with Philo's idea of the Creator. The divine Absolute, who in Philo's 
understanding combines, in a coherent way, the characteristics of 
Jewish revelation and some philosophical concepts, yet remains the 
divine Monad,” or, to use Runia's translation, ‘the Existent’ (tò óv).?? 
This combination of biblical imagery and metaphysical language pro- 
vides Philo with a notion of God which remains faithful to his reli- 
gious background as well as to his philosophical investigation. God's 
holiness and perfection remain the objects of religious awe and intel- 
lectual contemplation. They stress the difference between the Creator 
and humanity. Consequently, as Hoek points out, God represents in 
his nature the unity which is lacking in humans. The duality of human 
nature is expressed in various ways: as male and female (&poev Kai 
05), as the body and the soul, and even in the distinctions within 


(200YT), so that she too might become a living spirit resembling you males. For 
every woman who makes herself male will enter the kingdom of heaven’ " (trans. 
T.O. Lambdin, in The Coptic Gnostic Library, vol. 2 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989]). This 
narrative stresses the need for the crucial transformation from ‘female’ into ‘male’, but 
also from ‘male’ into ‘female’, in order to achieve the ultimate perfection. That perfec- 
tion can be understood as crossing the boundaries ofa specific gender, but even more, 
as transformation of the lower, divided existence with its 'either male or female' char- 
acteristics into the higher comprehension and self-understanding which crossed all 
boundaries imposed by the current world. In opposition to this hermeneutical trajec- 
tory, the Catholic response promoted rather one line of transition: from 'female' to 
‘male’ characteristics. Clement of Alexandria was inclined towards this metamorpho- 
sis. The locus classicus of this catechesis can be found in John Chrysostom's eulogy of 
a certain woman, Olympias, when he complemented her: “don’t say ‘woman’ but 
‘what a man!” because this is a man, despite her physical appearances" (Life of Olym- 
pias, the Deaconess, 3). For more details see A. Marjanen, “Women Disciples in the 
Gospel of Thomas", in Thomas at the Crossroads: Essays on the Gospel of Thomas, ed. 
R. Uro (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 94-106, Chrysostom's example is mentioned 
on p. 99 n. 29. The later Patristic construction of ‘womanhood’ is well discussed in 
G. Cloke, This Female Man of God: Women and Spiritual Power in The Patristic Age, 
AD. 350-450 (London: Routledge, 1995). 

7 See Philo, Leg. 2.19-45; QG 1.26-49. 

18 A. van den Hoek, “Endowed with Reason or Glued to the Senses: Philo’s 
Thoughts on Adam and Eve", in The Creation of Man and Woman, 63-75. 

' See Chapter 1, n.40. 

0 See Philo, Opif. 8; Runia, Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos 
according to Moses, 115. 
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the human soul such as the higher rational and lower irrational part.” 
Philo’s exegesis of the first Scriptural account of the creation of Adam 
and Eve” presents the created human beings as an opposition to God’s 
unity. In Philo’s commentary, people are from the beginning divided 
in various levels and aspects of their existences. But, Hoek also notes 
that Philo, in relation to the second narrative (Gen. 2:7) on the crea- 
tion of the human being (here: 6 &vOponoc), uses the desription 
“neither male nor female" (o0v' &ppev odte 05X:0).? Contrary to 
appearances, this term, in Hoek's view, does not suggest either the 
creation of an androgynous being, or that Philo understood the first 
human beings to have been hermaphrodite.” 

Therefore it is not their existence as male and female that ressem- 
bles God, but the gift of the human mind (0 voög). As Runia stresses, 
Philo's elucidation shows an analogy between the role of God in the 
universe and the mind in humans.? Like the invisible God, the invis- 
ible mind that perceives everything, penetrates the whole of reality 


? However, yet another interpretation is possible. According to Pearson, Philo's 
interpretation of the creation of Adam and Eve does not contrast ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
aspects of anthropology in a dualistic way, but rather suggest that the latter should 
support the former (see B.A. Pearson, “Revisiting Norea", in Images of the Feminine, 
274). 

? Following the two Scriptural accounts of the events in Gen. 1:26 and then in 2:7, 
Philo discusses the first narrative in Opif. 69 and the second in Opif. 134. Runia sum- 
marises both Philonic interpretations as follows: 

human being after the image (Gen 1.27) moulded human being (Gen 2.7) 


object of thoughts object of sense perception 

kind of idea or genus or seal participating in quality 
incorporeal composed of body and soul 
neither male nor female ether man or woman 

by nature immortal by nature mortal. (Runia, Philo of 


Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos, 321) 

Boulluec observes that Clement of Alexandria, in contrast to Philo, does not make a 
distinction between the two stories of the creation (see Boulluec, Stromata V, 303). 

? Hoek adds a substantial bibliography to the issue of Early Christian, Jewish and 
Gnostic comprehension of gender and it transformation (“Endowed with Reason", 70 
n. 22). 

** Hoek states: “In the passage from Opif., however ‘neither male nor female’ 
seems to have positive connotations and it may be that Philo had in mind a concept 
that was not generated, thus an a-sexual or maybe pre-sexual being" (ibid. 71). Runia 
accepts Tobin's explanation of this difficult passage as: the creation of human beings 
did not produce 'neither male of female'. Runia clarifies further, as not yet male or 
female, but it does not mean a hermaphrodite (Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation 
of the Cosmos, 325; see Thomas H. Tobin, The Creation of Man: Philo and the History 
of Interpretation [Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical Association, 1983], 109-10). 
This point calls for our attention as it is vital to Clement's theory. 

23 Runia, Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos, 222. 
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and is able to reach to its divine source. It should be noted that in 
Philo’s exegesis, both male and female were created by God and his 
theory equates women with men in their rational skills. However, 
Philo’s strongly male-oriented outlook had an impact on his exegesis 
as the noble notion of the mind belongs only Adam.” 

Philo interprets the creation of ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ allegorically as the 
creation of two human faculties: first the human intellect/mind (6 
vodc) and, second the sense perception (oto8noic), but also he links 
these two characters/symbols with a third, ‘the snake’, which repre- 
sents pleasure (60v)? Philo’s figurative analysis of the biblical the- 
ologoumena serves primarily his ethical theory as it promotes a 
virtuous life under the guidance of the mind. The episodes of Genesis 
show how Eve, here identified with sense perception, can be easily 
seduced by the serpent, here a symbol of carnal pleasures, and blunt 
the mind, that is Adam.? Tobin observes that according to Philo, the 
crucial triad, Adam, Eve and the serpent, do not represent characters 
from the external world, but are metaphors for three main sorts of 
dynamism in each human being.” ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ are two kinds of 
epistemology: intelligible and sensual, which are experienced by each 
human being. ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ are embodied in each man and woman, 
as they also represent two opposite dimensions of human existence, 
the activity of the mind, the intelligible world and virtue or sense- 
perception and pleasure. These two perceptions are not mixed 
together, but are contradictories. Philo's allegory leads his readers to a 
clear moral choice, either an intellectual life according to their mind 
or one focused on sensual activity and the visible world. Philo's inter- 
pretation encourages his audience to ‘become Man’ or ‘Adam’, realise 
the potential of the mind, instead of falling into the feminine, Eve-like 
lower level of comprehension. This interpretation inspired later 
Christian exegesis in Alexandria, as we may see in the case of Origen. 
His reading of Genesis 1:15, identifies Adam with the human spirit, 
which is the male element, and Eve with the soul, which denotes the 
female element.” 


% Hoek points to Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of Reason: Male and Female in West- 
ern Philosophy (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1984), 25; see also 
Dorothy Sly, Philo's Perception of Women, Brown Judaic Studies 209 (Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, 1990). 

” See Philo, Opif. 165; Leg. 2.19-48; Cher. 57. 

? Cf. Leg., 1.71-1.177. 

? See Tobin, The Creation of Man, 146. 

? Origen, Hom. Gen. 1.15. 
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3. Eve in Clement’s Hermeneutics 


Having sketched the literary picture of Eve, we may turn to Clement’s 
oeuvre and examine what he has to say about the creation of Eve. 
Photios’ charge places Clement close to Gnostic speculation mixed 
with Greek and pagan mythology on the origin of human beings. 
Photios found in Clement’s Hypotyposeis some measure of agreement 
with these non-Scriptural traditions which push the Alexandrian 
scholar out of mainstream Christianity. Therefore the only way of 
assessing the probability of Clement’s affiliation with ‘heretical’ or 
pagan theories of the origin of the first man is to look into the evidence 
of the existing documents and the main characteristics of his anthro- 
pology. First, we should being with the literary evidence. 

In the Excerpta ex Theodoto, there is a passage which may have cre- 
ated some problems, raised suspicions and even sounded scandalous 
to later champions of orthodoxy such as Photios. As in previous cases, 
to Photios’ disappointment, Clement of Alexandria let the Valentinian 
myth pass without comment. Reading Clement along with his other 
comments on Adam and Eve would demonstrate that the Alexandrian 
scholar disapproved of the whole scenario of the creation of Adam and 
Eve as a blasphemy, an exegetical extravaganza and a theological non- 
sense. The passage from the Excerpta ex Theodoto reads as follow: 


So also, in the case of Adam, the male remained in him but all the female 
seed was taken from him and become Eve, from whom the females are 
derived, as the males are from him.*! 


The literary framework of this section records the origin of ‘Christ’ as 
the emission (npoßoAn) of Sophia, who in turn, becomes the source of 
two elements constituting two kinds of beings or two groups of spiri- 


31 Ex, Th. 21.2: ovo koi &ri Tod Adm TO Lev &ppevikóv Éuewev oc0tQ, nv dE 
tò OnAvKov onépua Aphev in’ adto Eda yéyovev, KE’ Ac ai Osia, óc àr’ 
éxetvov oi ŭppeveç (trans. Casey). In order to understand Photios’ possible suspicion, 
I wish to quote the full context of Ex. Th. 21.1-3: “The Valentinians say that the finest 
emanation of Wisdom is spoken of in ‘He created them in the image of God, male and 
female created them' [Gen. 1:27]. Now the males from this emanation are the 'elec- 
tion’, but the females are the ‘calling’ and they call the male beings angelic, and the 
females themselves, the superior seed. So also, in the case of Adam, the male remained 
in him but all the female seed was taken from him and became Eve, from whom the 
female are derived, as the males are from him. Therefore the males are drawn together 
with Logos, but the females, becoming men, are united to the angels and pass into the 
Pleroma. Therefore the woman is said to be changed into a man, and the church here 
on earth into angels” (trans. Casey). 
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tual seeds: male and female. The Gnostic theory presents the ‘male’/ 
‘angelic’ which denote the elect as united with Christ/the Saviour and 
remaining in the higher spiritual realm. In turn, the ‘female’ are the 
race of the Valentinians, who temporary dwell here on earth. The sec- 
tion reveals an analogy between the creation of Eve, as presented in 
Genesis 2.21-22, and the Valentinian notion of emergence of the male. 
This model offers a clear comprehension of two kinds of realities 
denoted here by the ‘male’/above (ñ &xAoyn) and the ‘female’/below 
(n KAfjotc). While the Scriptural account states that Eve was created 
out of Adam’s body, some of the Valentinians believed that “Eve came 
from Adam” in a way that they shared the same nature with spiritual 
beings such as angels and Christ, the true Adam. In a further develop- 
ment, the Valentinians ‘here’/‘below on earth are consubstantial with 
their archetypes ‘there’/‘above’, as they “came from Adam".? Recently 
Thomassen has re-examined the Valentinian concept of the creation/ 
emergence of the original Man/Adam (&vOponozc) in the Excerpta ex 
Theodoto, showing another parallel with the Treatise on the 
Resurrection. Both documents contain variations of the Valentinian 
myth and refer to it at different lengths, but they both portray the 
Man/Adam as the crucial link between “the spiritual man" (6 
rvevnarıkög &vOponoc) of the earthly human being and the divine 
realm. The central figure of Adam or ‘the Primal Man’ covers both 
elements: male and female. The section quoted above from the 
Excerpta ex Theodoto says more about the female elements which 
enter into humanity and the male which remains within Christ and 
the angels. But this separation is only temporary, as ‘Eve’ (i.e., the 


? Sagnard, in his edition, provides reference to other ancient sources which 
inform about the same crucial distinction in the Valentinian theory (Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. 1.6.4, 1.8.3, 1.14.4; Heracleon, Frg. 11-13, 22-27, 31-37 [A.E. Brooke, The Frag- 
ments of Heracleon, Newly Edited from Mss with an Introduction and Notes, Texts and 
Studies 1.4 (Cambridge, 1891; repr. Piscataway NJ: Gorgias Press, 2004)]; see Sagnard, 
Clément d'Alexandrie, Extraits de Théodote, 99 n. 2). For a discussion of this notion in 
the context of two of the Valentinian schools, see Attridge and Pagels, “Notes to The 
Tripartite Tractate", in The Coptic Gnostic Library, 1:457-8. 

* [see in the distinction between ‘man here’ and ‘man there’ or the true/original 
human being ‘there’ and its reflection ‘here’, a clear reference to the Platonic model 
that inspired the Valentinian exegetes. The parallel distinction appeared in Plotinus 
and become an important subject of discussion among the Neoplatonics (see C.J. de 
Vogel, “Plotinus’ Image of Man, its Relationship to Plato as well as to Later Neopla- 
tonism”, in Image of Man in Ancient and Medieval Thought: Studia Gerardo Verbeke 
ab amicis et colleges dicata, Symbolae 1 (Leuven: Leuven University Press), 147-68. 
This distinction does not appear explicitly in Clement’s anthropology. 

34 Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 437-42. 
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Valentinian ‘here’) and ‘Adam’ (i.e., Christ and his angels ‘there’) are 
reunited through baptismal initiation.” The androgynous Adam 
serves as an example of perfect union, or reunion, of the two, origi- 
nally joint, elements within the individual Gnostic man or woman. 
These elements are not opposites, as in the case of Philo’s exegesis of 
Genesis, but rather complementary. Adam is the image of the Father, 
which may also suggest that the ultimate source of reality is androgy- 
nous. This summary of the Valentinian notion of the androgynous 
Adam shows a very inventive elaboration of the Scriptural theme from 
Genesis. It also leads to specific consequences in anthropology, theol- 
ogy and eschatology, as well as in the theory of salvation. It concludes 
that each Gnostic, who on earth is separated from his or her 'arche- 
type’, is ‘female’ but possesses the inner ‘male’ spark of the divine, 
therefore his or her nature is dual. Similarly the visible distinction of 
gender, as male and female is only the shadowy reminder of the pri- 
mordial unity. In every male there is a female element and in every 
female there is a male element. 

Clement of Alexandria was clearly aware of this exegetical strategy, 
and, consequently, he was acquainted with the crucial distinction and 
its influence on the theology of salvation. However, apart from the 
quotation from the Excerpta ex Theodoto, we do not find any evidence 
of influence of Gnostic speculation in his oeuvre. The Excerpta ex 
Theodoto presents only a part of the original complex mythology, but 
Clement was aware of the much bigger picture. The fact that he does 
not protest against this theory of the origin and meaning of ‘Eve’ does 
not expose him to the accusation that he was a ‘hidden’ or silent sup- 
porter of it. Clement documented it, as an alternative lectio of the 
Scriptural story, perhaps assuming that even the literal quotation of 
the myth would convince its critical readers that the whole story was 
an incredible, invented fabrication, a useless speculation, and value- 
less. 

Another relevant passage is found in the sixth Stromata, where the 
author discusses Christian perfection. According to Clement, in the 
case of the Christian Gnostic, the nuptial relationship with his wife is 
much more a spiritual friendship and love than a sexual union based 
only on physical attraction or sensual pleasure. While the latter fin- 
ishes with the end of the current life, the former survives in transition 


5 Thomassen points to Ex. Th. 21.3-22.6, 35-36 (The Spiritual Seed, 438, see also 
378-80). 
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into a new stage of existence after death. The spiritual bond lives on 
and continues in the life to come. However, it gains a new form and 
expression: it becomes brotherhood and sisterhood in the post-resur- 
rection age. In this eschatological phase, as Clement understood it, the 
earthly institution of marriage no longer has a place,” and differences 
of gender will disappear. As Clement expressed it: 


[For a Christian Gnostic] wife having begotten children becomes for 
him like a sister as if she had with him the same father and also she 
reminds herself that he was her husband only when looking at the chil- 
dren. Truly, she will become his sister after putting off her body, which 
distracts and limits the knowledge of the spiritual reality by the peculiar 
characteristics of material flesh. The souls themselves as such are equal. 
The souls are neither male nor female, therefore they will not marry nor 
being given to marriage [in the age to come]. Therefore woman is trans- 
formed into man, loosing her characteristics as woman, and now 
becoming male and perfect.” 


This statement, although it echoes some idioms which were popular 
among Gnostics, does not suggest human beings will be androgynous 
status in the world to come. Still less, does it hint at the masculine- 
feminine amalgam that was the first perfect human being. Clement's 
vocabulary originated rather in the common, late Hellenistic stereo- 
type of the superiority of men over women,? as well as in some Pauline 
expressions (Gal. 3.28),? which emphasised the temporal character of 


36 See Matt. 22:30; Mark 12:25; Luke 20:35. 

* Clement, Strom. 6.100.3: &8eApN 62 voto Å yovi] età thv radornoiiay, WG 
xoi ÖHONATPIA, Kpivetat, TÖTE uóvov TOD &vópóg KvauıuvnoKousvn, ónrnvika Ov 
tolg TEKVOIG rpooßAErn, ws àv adehon To ÖVTI &copévi | Kal petà thy åróðeov is 
OUPKOG wis SraxmpıGobong Kol SropiCovons Thy woow TOV TVEVHOTLKOV "f 
iOói0tqti TOV .oxnuécov. ardrai yàp ko" arbtà én’ ions eioi woxai ai woxai 
otKécepoi, odte Gppeveg ote Aeta, éxàv UTE yauc yte YOLIGK@VTAL Kal 
uf] ti ott petatiBetar eig tòv &vSpa T] yov, KOnAvVTOS én’ tong koi vdpiKh 
xoà TeAeta yevouevn. 

8 Cf. Clement, Paed. 3.19.1-3.19.2 and the significant examples from a Greek 
context: Aristotle, Gen. an. 1.729a, 2.748b; Galen, Usu Part. 14.6; and from a Hebrew 
context: Josephus, C. Ap. 2.201. In relation to Christianity, see e.g. Constitutiones 
Apostolorum 3.1.6; 1.9 (see E.W. Stegemann, The Jesus Movement: A Social History of 
its First Century, trans. O.C. Dean, Jr [Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1995], 361- 
77). These authors present lists of male and female characteristics commonly used in 
this period, which correspond to the stereotypes of both genders, also found in 
Clement of Alexandria’s works: men—strong, brave, magnanimous, reserved, rational 
and controlled; women—weak, fearful, petty, loquacious, irrational, emotional and 
uncontrolled (see, Stegemann, Jesus Movement, 361). 

3 On Paul's interpretation of the position, role and value women, see D.R. Mac- 
Donald, There is no Male and Female: The Fate of a Dominical Saying in Paul and 
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the male-female distinction, although still with some androcentric 
agenda.“ These factors shaped Clement’s idioms and images, and as 
such they serve no other purpose than the promotion of an attractive 
portrait of Christian perfection, which was related to spirituality not 
ontology. As rightly noted by Buell, Clement’s rhetoric used the bio- 
logical differentiation between male and female in order to uphold a 
‘natural’, that is, God-given, model of two kinds of function in society 
(education) and family (housekeeping)." To Clement, these sexual 
and social differentiations are not accidental and they should not be 
rejected. On the contrary, he upheld the natural distinction between 
male and female, which receives further significance in his project of 
education. 


Gnosticism (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1987); E.A. Castelli, “Paul on Women 
and Gender”, in Women and Christian Origin, 221-35. 

“ As recently noted by D.K. Buell: “Clement repeatedly proclaims the Pauline slo- 
gan of equality in Christ (Gal. 3.28) to argue that women as well as children and slaves 
should ‘philosophize’ (Clement’s term for the practice leading to the summit of Chris- 
tian existence), yet he insists on the deutero-Pauline household codes and the teach- 
ing of Pastoral Epistles as an authoritative guides for how to model human relationship 

.. His [Clement’s] model for Christian perfection presupposes an androcentric ideal: 
to attain the state of a Gnostic, both male and females must transformed themselves 
by eradication of the passions, but Clement describes this process as ‘becoming male’ 
specifically with reference to female perfection (Strom. 6.12.100.3)” (D.K. Buell, 
“Ambiguous Legacy: A Feminist Commentary on Clement of Alexandria’s Works”, 
in A Feminist Companion to Patristic Literature, 26-7). 

^' See also the valuable study by D.K. Buell, Making Christians, 48-9, 63-8. Buell 
notes an important passage in the Stromateis (4.59.4-60.1) where Clement elaborates 
the distinction between Adam and Eve without reference to Genesis: tò uev Tolvvv 
thv abdtiy eivor qoot tod Beos npóg tò &ppev, kaðò BAAD Eotıv, ob pauev' 
TONTOS yep tiva Kal Srapopàv DRÜPXEIV MpoofiKev Exortépo tovtov, óv fv TÒ uev 
052v abtâv, tò ÔÈ Öppev yénovev Tò yov xvogopeiv xoi TO TIKTEIV TH yıyanki 
Tpooetvat mapev, kao Ohera Toyyavel, ob x00 &vOpcnoc ei 0& undev f TW TÒ 
Sic.popov avd pog xoi yovards, To arc üv EKOTEPOV ocv &Ópo te xoi čnaoyew. 
N Mev totvev TODTOV EOTL, Koto YOX), TAÙÒTN eni thy avthy apigerar 6 &pevfiv n be 
SiAMOPOV, KATH thv TOD oópotog lÖLÖTNTO, ni TAS KLNGEIG KAI thv oikovptav. 
“We do not say that a female’s nature is the same as a male’s as he is female. For 
undoubtedly it stands to reason that some differences should exists between each of 
them, in virtue of which one is male and the other female. Pregnancy and parturition, 
accordingly, we say belong to female, as she is female, and not as she is a human being. 
For if there were no difference between man and woman, they would do and suffer the 
same thing. Where there is sameness [with respect to male and female natures], as in 
the soul, she will attain the same virtue; but where there is difference as in the particu- 
lar construction of the body, her lot is childbearing and housekeeping” (my transla- 
tion follows Buell’s text). I wish to add that my understanding of ‘sameness’ (tavtOv 
éott) emphasises Clement’s intuition that in the attainment of perfection/holiness, 
both male and female Christians have equal potential. 
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Taking into account the number of passages where Clement dis- 
cusses Genesis 2.21-22, there is no evidence to suggest that he held the 
hypothesis of the androgynous origin of either Eve or Adam. Clement 
was too close to the Philonic and Pauline exegesis of the Scriptures to 
assimilate the non-Hebrew or non-Jewish-Christian notion of the 
androgyny of the first human being. For example, although Clement 
was acquainted with Plato’s Symposium, he did not quote or comment 
on the myth of human origin by Aristophanes. At the same time 
Clement saw how this kind of mythology had been assimilated by 
Gnostic theologians who were more eclectic in their combinations of 
Scriptural imagery and the philosophical and anthropological theories 
of the Greeks. The role of Eve, as Clement saw it, was an episode from 
myth with a meaning.” In Clement's theology, the first woman was not 
a representation of the invisible, female aspects of divinity (e.g., Eve, 
Sophia). On the contrary, he seemed to treat Eve as a factual human 
being, as history with a moral.? And this interpretation runs through- 
out the whole of Clement's oeuvre, just as it finds its affirmation in the 
later commentaries on Clement's works.“ Furthermore, Clement's 
anthropology, which was not in any way a systematic doctrine, did not 
contain anything suggestive of hermaphroditic humanity. In Clement's 
surviving works, neither the interpretation of the creation of Adam 
nor the more philosophical reflection on human ontological nature, 
support Photios’ charge.^ Clement's exegesis of creation was closer to 


? See E. Pagel, “Adam and Eve and the Serpent in Genesis 1-3", in Images of the 
Feminine in Gnosticism, ed. K.L. King, Studies in Antiquity and Christianity (Har- 
risburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000), 413. 

5^ For instance, see Clement, Strom. 3.74.3, 3.80.2, 3.94.1. In all these occasions 
Eve serves as a negative example of the woman seduced by the devil. Clement's moral 
exegesis is based on 2 Cor. 11:3. While in Strom. 3.81.5, Clement emphasises Eve's 
biological motherhood (Gen. 4:25); then in Strom. 3.100.7, he hints at original sin. In 
all these cases Clement’s exegesis is well placed within the framework of mainstream 
Christianity of his period. 

^ Clement, Protrep. 7.6; Paed. 2.123.3, 3.19.1. Similarly to the examples from the 
Stromateis Eve is interpreted here within mainstream Christian theology with its 
focus on her seduction by the evil spirit. Clement's orthodoxy is confirmed by the 
seventh-century author, Anastasius Sinaita in Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. 
3:224. Here Anastasius describes Clement’s interpretation of Gen. 2.22 as 0eocepóg/ 
Beooeßng against Photios’ charge of its being aioyp@¢ te Kai &Béws. 

^ For instance, one of the summaries of Clement’s anthropology is presented in 
Strom. 4.150.2-4.150.4, including Adam's perfection as a creature. Although Clement 
highlights the reality of Adam's wrong choice (sin) this is the outcome of freedom 
given to him (and all people) by the Creator. In Clement's various discussions of the 
creation of the first man, there is no trace of any dramatic, Gnostic-like, split in 
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Jewish-Christian sources“ than to the Valentinians. Indeed Clement 
showed a tendency to treat Eve as a real person, including her shame- 
ful role of temptress, “through whom error came to the world" (ôv tv 
f| nàávn napnkoAo0ßnoev).” This approach places Clement's exege- 
sis within mainstream Christianity not on its margin. It must also be 
noted that Clement's theology did not contain any duality, masculine- 
feminine, of the Father“ by which the Logos was first generated and 
the human being (kat’eixova) later created. Yet, on a specific 
occasion, ? Clement is inclined to recognise female characteristics in 
God, but God's ‘motherhood’ is related to his way of dealing with his 
creatures and is not an expression of God's own 'female' nature. If 
men and women were created in the image of God, as the Great 
Church claimed, Clement's understanding of God had to include an 
appreciation of the feminine characteristics of the divine. However, 
unlike some of his adversaries, he did not conclude that God created 
an androgynous human being. This sort of hypothesis must be elimi- 
nated on the ground of Clement's theology.” 

Taking into account all these considerations, we must conclude that 
in thelight of the preserved material Clement of Alexandria represents 
a theological and exegetical attitude that was part of the mainstream 
Christianity of his time. The introduction of the androgyny of the first 


Adam's nature which later, either through baptism/illumination or in the eschato- 
logical phase, needed to be healed and reconciled. Clement's optimistic vision of the 
human being emphasises the potential of human nature to develop, grow and reach 
its full maturity as the Christian Gnostic under the guidance of reason and faith, in 
obedience to the divine Teacher/Logos. 

^5 Clement, Protrep. 111.1 

^ Ibid. 12.2. 

5 See the very useful summary of Clement's theology of God, the Father, in Hägg, 
Clement of Alexandria, 153-71. See also very the valuable elaboration of Clement’s 
rhetoric of divine/human fatherhood (Buell, Making Christians, 97-106) and divinity/ 
motherhood (ibid. 125-7,149-51, 158-64). 

? Clement, QDS 37.2; see C. Nardi, “Il seme eletto e la maternita di Dio nel Quis 
dives salvetur di Clemente Alessandrino", Prometheus 11 (1985): 271-86. Buell 
observes: *Clement's corpus also contains an unparalleled quantity of feminine, par- 
ticularly maternal, imagery for the divine ... The ineffable part of God is father, while 
the part that has sympathy towards us is mother" (Buell, “Ambiguous Legacy”, 27). 
However, she concludes: "Clement links female attainment of imago Dei with the 
trope of ‘becoming male’ (Strom. 6.100.3) which exposes the definition of imago Dei 
as not entirely ‘asexual’ " (ibid. 55). See also K. Børresen, "God's Image, Man's Image? 
Female Metaphors Describing God in the Christian Tradition", Temenos 19 (1983): 
17-32. 

5 This kind of logic is presented by, for instance, Hyp. Arch. 94.34-95.5. 
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human being into his theological thought does not find any rationale 
and is against his interpretation of Genesis, which is coherent and 
serves his pedagogical and moral purpose. Clement’s and the Gnostic’s 
hermeneutics originate from a different understanding of divinity. 
They differ even more in their evaluation of the created world, includ- 
ing the creation of the first human beings. Also, they radically differ in 
their solutions to the current state of existence and in their assessment 
of the eschatological reunion with God. All these factors refute rather 
than support Photios’ claim. However, Photios might have encoun- 
tered some of Clement's anthropological statements, in which he elab- 
orated on Philo’s motifs of ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ as metaphors of the male 
and female elements in human beings. In this Philonic context, each 
human being contains a ‘male’ element identified with the mind and a 
‘female’ aspect, which is ‘sense-perception’. It is possible to say that 
this ‘androgyny’ characterises all humanity, but this idea functions 
within a Philonic rhetoric and ethical programme. Clement may have 
used this imagery, while encouraging his students to ‘become male’, 
that is to conquer their passions and become contemplative Gnostics. 
Only within this framework can the value of this rhetorical construct 
be appreciated, which I accept could have been a tool in Clement’s 
pedagogical repertoire. 

It must also be emphasised that Clement’s positive assessment of 
women as capable of becoming Christian Gnostics emphasised their 
intellectual and spiritual potential to achieve Christian perfection. Of 
course they are called to progress in maturity, but the same call is 
given to male disciples. Women are created equal to men, bestowed 
with the divine gift of reason and with the same ability to progress 
towards the aim of all humanity, eternal communion with God.°! 
Women are not, in Clement’s theology, a shameful failure or ‘partial’ 
human being, lacking more-advanced characteristics. Women, like 
men, are totally dependent on the divine Logos who guides them 
towards his divine Father, who remains the Creator of all. God created 
human souls as male and female and the original sexual differences are 
part of his plan of salvation. 


>! For instance, see Clement, Strom. 4.60.1-4.69.4. This section contains Clement's 
open statement on equality, ethical ability and intellectual potential of women as peo- 
ple who peruse the spiritual perfection. More on this subject in an insightful comment 
by Buell, Making Christians, 62-8. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE SEXUAL ENCOUNTERS OF ANGELS WITH HUMAN 
WOMEN AND THE CHILDREN CONCEIVED 


utyvvo8at te Todg &yy£Xovc yovarki Kai nadonoretv && atov 
Ovetporodet. 


Like in a dream, he believes that angels have sexual encounters with 
women and have children. 


The last charge, although focusing on another anthropological and 
exegetical controversy, again highlights the substantial hermeneutical 
distance between Clement of Alexandria’s and Photios’ phases of the- 
ology. The theme, which in Clement’s period was part of a common 
belief, six centuries later in Photios’ time was a dream-like story or an 
incomprehensible curiosity (ù 6veiponoAia). Under the influence first 
of the Christological, then the Trinitarian, debates in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the understanding of anthropology reached a higher 
level of precision not only in terminology.’ Similarly, there were sig- 
nificant changes in the understanding of the characteristics of angels.’ 


' For further details on the development of Christology and anthropology, see 
G. O’Collins, “Ephesus, Chalcedon and Beyond”, in Christology: A Biblical, Historical 
and Systematic Study of Jesus Christ (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 184- 
201; D. Barthrellos, “Ihe Monothelite Heresy of the Seventh Century”, in The Byzan- 
tine Christ: Person, Nature, and Willin the Chrystology of Saint Maximus the Confessor 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 60-98; and, especially, A. Louth, St John 
Damascene: Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2002), 117-79. 

? T would like to point out Andrew Louth’s a very helpful summary: “In the Chris- 
tian centuries before John [Damascene], the concepts of both angels and demons 
underwent considerable development. Angels were particularly associated with 
Christian worship, in which the Church of earth joined with the angelic hosts in their 
continual praise of God as holy ... The development of the doctrine of demons was, 
by contrast, strangely uneven: in certain circles there was great interest in the nature 
and activity of demons, in others they are scarcely mentioned (though their existence 
is not denied so much as taken for granted). Interest in demons was most intense in 
ascetic circles" (Louth, St John Damascene, 120-21). To John Damascene the angels 
were incorporeal, created but immaterial. However John Damascene believed that, in 
comparison with God, they have “certain density and materiality, for God alone is 
truly immaterial and incorporea" (Expositio Fidei, 17.1114, cited in Louth, St John 
Damascene, 122). This view well represented the main features of the orthodox doc- 
trine. The theory of spiritual beings, their function and nature of Denys the Areo- 
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Later Patristic theologians were more careful in their discussion of the 
amalgamation of the human and the divine, or even human and 
angelic elements. Among the representatives of the Antiochene School 
of exegesis any literal understanding of the sexual intercourse between 
angels and women (Gen. 6.2-4) was seen as impossible, naive (nAt810¢) 
and blasphemous (tà BAGogeua).? With further developments of the- 
ology from the fourth century cE onwards, angels came to be seen as 


pagite, author of the Celestial Hierarchy, deeply inspired the later Christian tradition, 
including the milieu of Photios’ and his adversaries (see A. Louth, Denys the Areopag- 
ite [London: Geoftrey Chapman; Wilton, CT: Morehouse-Barlow, 1989], 33-51, 111- 
29). By Photios’ time, Christian orthodoxy had achieved a defined doctrine on the 
nature of angels and demons. The latter were understood as spiritual beings, created 
good, who by their free will turned from God and rebelled against their Creator. As a 
result they became evil and were excluded from the divine realm for ever. On the 
importance of angelology in relation to theology as well as the cult, see G. Peers, Sub- 
tle Bodies: Representing Angels in Byzantium, Transformation of the Classical Herit- 
age (Berkley: University of California Press, 2001), 1-11, 126-56. 

* See John Chrysostom, In Genesim homiliae 22.2 (PG 53, 187): kai yàp &VAYKOTOV 
TOVTOD TOD yæpiov noAANv thy Epevvav nomoac0ar, xoi &votpéyoi t 
uv8oAoyias t&v &reptokéntoc névta oÜeyyonévov! Kal TP@tov uv eineiv nep 
A€yew TOALOOL, kal HELSOVTOG thv &vontov TOV nap otv EYOLEVOV, oUto TOV 
GANDA vodv tis Tpapfig Séta thv duetépav &yánnv, Hote un UnrA@e onéxew 
tà KKOLS TOTS TH BAKOONLG éxeiva oOeyyouévoic, kal KATY tis tavtõv KEQaATIC 
oAußcı Àéyew. Paci yàp dt od nepi &vOpanwv todto eipytar, HAAG nepi 
&yyéXov- Tobrovg yàp vioù Oeod Tpoonydpevoe. “You see, there is need to make a 
careful study of this passage [Gen 6.2] and confute the fanciful interpretations of these 
people whose every remark is made rashly—firstly, to repeat what they presume to 
say, and by demonstrating the absurdity of what is said by them to teach your good 
selves the true sense of Scriptures so that you will not lend your ears idly to people 
uttering those blasphemies and presuming to speak in a way that brings their own 
persons into jeopardy. I mean, they claim that this remark is made not about human 
beings but about angels; these (they say) he called sons of God" (trans. R. C. Hill, John 
Chrysostom: Homilies on Genesis 18-45 [Washington DC: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1990]). On Photios’ assessment of “the holy Father" (&ytog matpoc) in 
John Chrysostom's (see Cod. 86) theology, see the Introduction above. See also Theo- 
doret of Cyrus, Questiones in Genesim, 47, 48 (PG 80, 148/149). Both John Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret of Cyrus rejected the idea of the union between the angels and 
human women and applied the noble title of “the sons of God" to the virtuous 
descendents of Seth who sinned with the Canaanite women. For more details on The- 
odoret's exegesis of this passage, see J.N. Guinot, L’exegese de Théodoret de Cyr, Théol- 
ogie Historique 100 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1995), 757. This line of interpretation was 
accepted later by Photios, who discussed the episode in Amphil. 255 and Ep. 162.15- 
30, where he refers to Theodoret's exegesis (Questiones, 148a-c). On the other hand, 
among the Latin theologians, Augustine returns to the question about the possibility 
of sexual relations between the angels and women criticizing its literal meaning in Civ. 
15.23. 
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immaterial, sexless and non procreative.* In addition, views of the 
nature of angels as good and evil spiritual beings found a new herme- 
neutical trajectory, leaving behind the earlier Christian models and 
understanding. 

This chapter approaches Photios’ charge by, first, presenting the 
main hermeneutical models available within Clement’s religious and 
theological milieu for dealing with difficult biblical passages. It is quite 
certain that Clement was acquainted with those interpretations. Then, 
in the second part, it will analyse the passages from Clement’s works 
which are relevant to Photios’ claim. This methodology, as in the 


* See Theodoret of Cyrus, Graecarum affectionum curatio 3.88-91 (PG 83.786B) 
and the crucial statement: TOv &cmuctov è thv qóotv où Kat& dbo nenoínkev, 
GAN àOpóov &Ónuiobpynoev: Sous yep tot eivot adTOV &Óok(uace uvpiéðac, èE 
&pxfic Tooadrag RapHyayev. Ará tot toOto nepitth TOD ONAEos éxetvoi À xpo, 
os bev &áOovétotc, adEng od Seopévois’ óc Gompctorc ÖL, iiS od Seyouévors. TQ 
TOL Kari &ytoug orotoog óvou&Gonev, Ws yhivov oùðèv Éyovvag, GU TOV nepvyetov 
noOnudctov ànnAXoyuévouc, Epyov è Exovrag thy Ev odpav Xopelav, Kai tod 
TETOMKOTOS thv DUV@dtav . “On the other hand [i.e., contrary to creation of human 
beings as male and female in order to procreate] the nature of bodiless beings is not 
created in pairs, [i.e., angels do not have sexual characteristics], but he created them 
all at once: at the beginning he called into being the myriads according to his will. 
Consequently, they do not need any contact with female sex as they are already 
immortal, they do not need to multiply and they are bodiless so they do not incline to 
any sexual union. These beings, we name ‘holy’ as they do not have any earthly ele- 
ment, they are excluded from bodily passions, while their task remains to dance in 
heaven and to glorify the Creator” Theodoret of Cyrus was praised by Photios as an 
advocate and defender of orthodoxy, see Cod. 56. 

5 Jerome is one of the first exegetes who ridiculed the idea of sexual union between 
the angels and human women in his Homilae in Psalmos (123) denoting this idea as a 
*Manichean' belief. For more details on the widespread use of this motif in early 
Christianity and Judaism, see R.A. Yoshiko, Fallen Angels and the History of Judaism 
and Christianity: The Reception of Enochic Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2005); K.P. Sullivan, Wrestling with the Angels: A Study of the Relationship 
between Angels and Humans in Ancient Jewish Literature and the New Testament, 
Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des Urchristentums, Ancient 
Judaism and Early Christianity 55 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2004), 198-225. 

° Three early Alexandrian theologians, Clement, Theognostos and Origen 
attracted Photios’ attention with their ‘bizarre’ opinion on the nature of spiritual 
beings. This surprising attention will be further discussed in the conclusion to this 
chapter. Photios also accused Theognostos of Alexandria (third century cE) in Cod. 
106 of an Origenist error that he believed and taught about the corporeal nature of 
angels and the demons. Photios states: ëv te tô tetápto nepi KYYEAWV Kal óoióvov 
ópotog éxetvo kevoAoyet, Kal odora oro toic Aertà å&uprévvvo. “In book four he 
talks nonsense, like the previous one [i.e., Origen in De principiis], about the angels 
and the demons attributing them subtle bodies." Photios identifies Origen as the main 
author of this theological nonsense which claimed that spiritual beings such as the 
angels and the demons possessed some sort of subtle, ‘ethereal’ body. First, it must be 
noted that in Origen's treatise De principiis, 1.4.1, 1.6.3, 1.8.1, there are some refer- 
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earlier chapters, provides insight into the complexity of the theological 
and philosophical problems which underlie Photios’ synopsis. 


1. Genesis 6.2-4 as the crux interpretatorum 


Photios’ accusation stated that, in the Hypotyposes, Clement pro- 
claimed a nonsense about sexual intercourse between angels and 
women on the basis of his literal reading of Genesis 6.2-4. In order to 
assess whether Clement held this theory, it is necessary to examine the 
dominant Jewish and early Christian exegeses of the mythologou- 
menon. As has been pointed out during in earlier chapters, Clement’s 
theology was closely linked with elements of his theological and cul- 
tural background. His hermeneutics were a part of the whole tapestry 
of early Christian imagery, symbolism and vocabulary, assimilating 
motifs from different philosophical and religious backgrounds. 
According to Genesis 6.2-4, divine beings (DRT2, lit. “sons of 
God”) were attracted to human women and conceived offspring with 
them. The whole episode resembles another variation of the cosmic 
hierogamy,’ but the Hebrew version appears in a negative light, and 
the biblical narrator aims to reaffirm the order of the created world 
and its natural boundaries, which were challenged by this act of 
disobedience? According to a large number of Jewish documents, 


ences to the embodiment of the spiritual beings. However, there is an ongoing debate 
among modern scholars regarding the authenticity of these passages (see Traité des 
Principes, ed. H. Crouzel and M. Simonetti, 2 vols, Sources chrétiennes 252, 253 
(Paris: Cerf, 1978), 1:168, 203; 2:78-9, 97-9. Secondly, in the context of Origen's his- 
tory of salvation, that is his theory of the original fall/descent, the idea of gradual 
attainment of corporeal nature is coherent with the whole theological scenario of the 
primordial transgression and its consequences. For a recent discussion of this notion 
in relation to the nature of angels and demons see Edwards, Origen Against Plato, 
87-97. Thirdly, in Photios' time, orthodoxy was based on the established anti-Origen- 
ist stance on the incorporeal (&cóportoc) nature of good and evil spirits. Therefore any 
other view sounded like *empty-talk" (kevoAoyia). Even more, Clement's supposed 
belief in sexual intercourse between spiritual, evil beings and women appeared as total 
nonsense to a Byzantine mind such as Photios. 

7 The story about divine beings who married human wives was a commonplace of 
Near Eastern mythology. On the Jewish myth of the fallen angels, see The Fall of 
Angels, ed. C. Auffarth and L.T. Stuckenbruck, Themes in Biblical Narrative 6 (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 2004). 

* This aspect will find its further elaboration in one of Clement’s theories of the 
origin of philosophy as discussed in the second part of this chapter. 

? Westermann states: "Ihe narrative is dealing with a human phenomenon. The 
desire of beauty is part of the human condition; but when it oversteps certain bounds 
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representing many different literary forms and contexts,” this passage 
denoted the descent of angels who wished to marry human women 
and as a result corrupted the human race and lead to the Flood. This 
line of interpretation was held by Jewish commentators until the end 
of the first half of the second century, and therefore Clement of 
Alexandria would have been aware of it. One Greek version" of 
Genesis 6.2-4 renders the Hebrew “the sons of God” (079877724) as 
“the angels of God” (oi &yyeAot tod 0200) (making a parallel with the 
Enochic interpretation"). Nonetheless the Scriptural passage declares 
(Gen. 6:2): "that the sons of God having seen the daughters of men 
that they were beautiful, took to themselves wives of all whom they 


then it endangers a person in one's limited state" (C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11: A 
Commentary, trans. J.J. Scullion (London: SPCK, 1984), 367. This observation is rel- 
evant to Clement's understanding ofthe incident, as he uses the whole drama to high- 
light its moral context (i.e., fall as a consequence of passion) (see, e.g., Strom. 3.59.2; 
5.10.2). 

V eg. 1 En. 6-19; 21; 86-88; 106:13-15; 17; Jub. 4:15, 22; 5:1; T. Reu. 5:6-7; T. Naph. 
3:5; 2 Bar. 56:10-14. 

1 [n Clement’s period there were three Greek versions of the Bible alongside the 
Septuagint, translated by Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. Aquila translates ^73 
DADNA as “sons of gods" (oi vioù tv có); Symmachus as "sons of powerful ones" 
(oi viol tôv SbvacteBovtwv), while Theodotion has “sons of God" (oi vioi tod 
0c09). The fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus has “the angels of God" (oi &yyekoı tod 
Oeo). According to Philip Alexander, the last translation does not preserve the orig- 
inal text (P.S. Alexander, "Ihe Targum and Early Christian Exegesis of the ‘Sons of 
God' in Genesis 6", Journal of Jewish Studies 23 [1972]: 60—71, cited in Sullivan, Wres- 
tling with Angels, 205). It is difficult to establish which version Clement used (if there 
was only one). For instance, his quotations from the book of Daniel follow Theodot- 
ion (see S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968], 88). In my view, it does not matter in the present case, as his interpretation of 
the whole episode shows his acquaintance with Jewish apocalyptic (Enochian) elabo- 
rations of the theme. See, e.g., Clement, Ecl. 53.4: ij0n de Kai 'Evóx qnot tods 
roapoßavrag &yyéXovc 6166501 tods &vVOpanove &otpovoputav koi UAVTIKNV xoi 
tag GAAas téxvo.g. “Earlier Enoch spoke about the evil angels who taught human 
beings astronomy, prophecy and other arts.” See also 1 En. 7.1-6; 8.3: “Amasras taught 
incantation and the cutting of roots; and Armaros the resolving of incantations; and 
Baraqiyal astrology, and Kokarer’el (the knowledge of) sign, and Tam'el taught the 
seeing the stars, and Asder’el taught the course of the moon as well as the deception 
of man” (trans. E. Isaac, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 1, ed. J. H. Char- 
lesworth [New York: Doubleday, 1983]). Clement uses ù navrıcn to denote “the 
Greek art of prophecy” and a channel of religious communication with the spiritual 
beings; see, for instance, Strom. 1.70.4, 1.74.3, 1.134.4. 

12 See 1 En. 6.2: “And the angels [ot &yyeAo1], the children of heaven, saw them 
and desired them" (trans. Isaac). oi &yyeAor is added as a synonym of ot viol. Eichrodt 
identifies ‘the angels’ and ‘the sons’ from the present context by reference to Job. 1:6; 
2:1; 38:7 (see W. Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. J. Baker [London: 
SCM Press, 1967], 2:195). 
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chose".? Then, from that attraction, the mysterious ‘giants’ (oi 
yiyavtec") were born: 


Now the giants were upon the earth in those days; and after that when 
the sons of God were wont to go in to the daughters of men, they bore 
children to them, those were the giants of old, the men of renown.” 


It is evident that the Hebrew Bible interpreted the union of the angels 
and the women as an offence against God, as a transgression against 
the natural order. Similarly human beings should not have sexual 
intercourse with animals, but only with other human beings.'^ This 
line of hermeneutics re-emerges in Jude 6, where we find the accusa- 
tion that the angels abandoned their proper dwelling (anoAınövrag tò 
idtov oixnthpiov). The same motif appears in 2 Peter 2:4, where the 
author mentions the episode from Genesis and concludes that God 
did not spare the angels when they committed the sin (ei yàp ó Bed 
&yy£Xov àpoptmoóvtov ovk E~etoato). Both Christian explanations 
of the episode, although are interrelated, are dependent on the Jewish 
document 1 Enoch 6-19." However, as noted by Daniélou, particu- 
larly among Jewish-Christians another tradition relating to the role of 
angels emerged as a significant parallel to that discussed above." 
Starting from 2 Enoch 33:11 some early Christians, including Clement 


P 7 iüóvtec dé oi viol TOD Beod tüc Buyotépas t&v &vOporov St Kara eio, 
£Xo ov Ewvtots yovatkais and Nacdv, ov éeréEavto. 

1 The only other place in the Bible where the term ‘Nephilim’ (0953) , usually 
translated as ‘giants’. appears is Num. 13.33. Their appearance is another reflection of 
common mythological background where demi-gods were the offspring of the mar- 
riage between the gods and human women. For the mythological context of the whole 
episode, see Wastermann, Genesis, 380-83, and Bibliography. 

5 ot 68 yiyavtes Noo eni tís yis Ev toic Nnepang EKELVOLG koi HET’EKEIVO, 0s 
àv eioenopevovto oi viol tod Oeo npóc TOG Ovyatépas TOV avOparov Kat 
éyevvücav &ovtoig éxeivoi Hoav oi ytyovteg oi Gn’ aidvoc, oi &vÜpono: oi 
OvopLaotot. 

16 Exod. 22:19; Deut. 27:21; Lev. 18:23. This prescription may be interpreted as a 
prohibition of union (idolatry) with the elements lower than the status of human 
being (see Eichrodt, Theology, 2:119). The rule of having (sexual) relationship only 
with equals played an important role among some Christian Gnostics. This kind of 
equality and compatibility, including in sexual union, is explored in detail by Gos. 
Phil. 61:20-34; 75:25-32; 78:12-22 and especially 78:25-79:13, including the eschato- 
logical union/marriage to the angels (Gos. Phil.58.10). These metaphors had an impact 
on Clement's theology (see A.H.C. van Eijk, “Ihe Gospel of Philip and Clement of 
Alexandria: Gnostic and Ecclesiastical Theology on the Resurrection and the Eucha- 
rist”, Vigiliae christianae 25 (1971): 94-120. 

7 See RJ. Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, World Biblical Commentary 50 (Waco: Word 
Books Publishers, 1983), 248. 

55 J, Daniélou, History of Early Christian Doctrine, 1:188. 
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of Alexandria, came to the conclusion that God appointed the angels 
over the nations to provide humanity with wisdom." These interpreta- 
tions also influenced Clement of Alexandria’s assessment of the bibli- 
cal story. Taking into account the Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
elements of Clement’s background it most surprising that Philo of 
Alexandria’s exposition of the theme in De gigantibus did not draw 
much of Clement's attention, possibly because Philo’s exegesis served 
a different purpose to Clement’s.” Clement uses the story to illustrate 
one of the possible sources of philosophy, as a stolen value transmitted 
by the celestial powers to human beings." Thus, on this occasion, 
Clement remained closer to the Jewish apocalyptic (1 En. 16:3) than to 
Philo. But it would be a mistake to think that Clement's only read the 
story as an argument for the uniquely negative origin of human wis- 
dom. Clement's theory is much more balanced and positive about the 
role of divine providence, which allowed some sinful acts to happen, 
but is still able to produce good for humanity. The union of angels and 
women is one of these episodes which in Clement's hermeneutics 
leads to the positive outcome from a negative experience. 

Having briefly sketched the cultural background to Clement's inter- 
pretation of Genesis 6:2-4, we may now turn to the evidence from his 
existing works. 


2. Genesis 6.2-4 and its Challenge to Clement's Hermeneutics 


Clement's oeuvre contains a number of comments on Genesis 6.1-4, 
together with its Enochic interpretation. However in Clement's case 
the use of the mythologoumenon serves a specific pedagogical and 
theological agenda. Clement's own adaptation reveals also more 


1 According to Bauckham, there are four theories of the origin of philosophy 
from a divine source in Clement's works. In two theories, the angels play the crucial 
role: "they are (a) that common human reason has enable the philosophers to discern 
the truth; (b) that divine inspiration, mediated by the angels of the nations, has given 
truth to the barbarian sages, from which Greek derived their wisdom ... (c) that the 
Greek philosophers have 'stolen' knowledge from Moses and the Hebrew prophets, 
(d) that the fallen angels stole philosophy from heaven and taught it to humanity" 
(R. Bauckham, "The Fall of the Angels as the Source of Philosophy in Hermias and 
Clement of Alexandria", Vigiliae christianae 39 (1985): 323. 

?° Philo, like Josephus (Ant. 1.72-74), while commenting on the problematic pas- 
sage from Genesis focuses more on the nature of the giants as corrupt beings rather 
than on the issue of the origin of wisdom among human beings. 

21 See Clement, Strom. 5.10.2; 7.6.4. 
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details about the character of the audience and readers whom he 
wished to address. He is interested in the story for not just one, but 
several reasons. First, as Bauckham points out, the myth had impor- 
tant apologetic value for Clement, inasmuch as it dealt with the nega- 
tive attitude of some of his Christian opponents to Greek philosophy.” 
This motif was earlier examined by Lilla.? In Bauckham’s view, 
Clement’s explanation was intended to convince his fellow Christians 
about the essentially positive value of Greek philosophy and its impor- 
tance for theological education. Even, the argument goes, if philoso- 
phy (or wisdom) was brought to this world by indecent means, it still 
has substantial value as it originates in the divine world from which it 
was ‘stolen’. It could be useful in Christian ethical education, it may 
strengthen Christian faith and it says something important about the 
nature of the Creator of the universe. Clement’s positive attitude and 
optimistic hermeneutics highlighted those values of Greek wisdom. 
On the other hand, Catholic” and Gnostic” Christians, who were less 
positive about Greek philosophy than Clement, used the passage to 
explain the origins of various forms of evil. However, although 
Clement agreed that wisdom was stolen by an evil spirit (6 dé 
ài oA.oc), it is still, by God's providence,” a gift for humanity and “is 
not harmful"? 

Lilla and Bauckham convincingly argue, that Clement's adaptation 
ofthe myth contains an apology for the value of philosophy, or at least 


? Bauckham, “The Fall of the Angels”, 324-5. 

? Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 34-41. 

4 See Justin, 2 Apol. 5; Tatian, Or. 7.2-6; Athenagoras, Legatio. 24; Tertullian, 
Cult. fem. 1.2; 2.10; Adv. Marc. 5.18; Idol. 9; Irenaeus, Dem. 18; Clementine Homiles, 
8:18; Methodius of Olympus, Res. mort. 1.37. 

3 For example, Ap. John 29:16-30:9 presents another variation of the biblical sce- 
nario. After the first attempt to seduce human women, the ‘angels’ (NATTEAOC) 
change their appearance and under the cover of darkness, which symbolises the flood, 
had intercourse with the daughters of men giving women gold, silver, gift 
(OYAWPON), copper, iron, metal (OYMETAAAON) and various kinds of ‘things’ 
(ELA.OC) as well as leading the offspring ‘to many deceptions’ (TAANH). In this tradi- 
tion, the angels are not fallen but they are sent rather to produce human offspring not 
the giants. The Apocryphon of John represents here the Sethian type of Gnosticism (see 
M.A. Williams, “Sethianism”, in A Companion to Second-Century Christian ‘Heretics’, 
32-63). 

6 Clement, Strom. 7.6.4. Here Clement states that God provided the nations with 
philosophy through "the inferior angels" (61% t&v bnodesotepwv cyyéAwv), the 
guards of the nations, which this time refers to another theologoumena from Deut. 
32:8, 9. 

7 Clement, Strom. 1.83.2. 1.81.1-1.87.6 contains Clement’s eulogy of philosophy. 
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for some of its schools such as, for example, Heraclites, Pythagoras, 
Plato and the Stoics. However to this line of interpretation, I would 
like to add another, which is, in my view, even more important. 
Clement adapted the motif of the fallen angels, as it provided a pictur- 
esque representation of the fall of spiritual beings under the power of 
sensual attraction, pleasure (eig ndovac). The angels were led by sen- 
sual desire for the women, and ipso facto they lost their spiritual status. 
This interpretation can be found in Book 5 of the Stromateis: 


To which also we shall add, that the angels who had obtained superior 
rank, having sunk into pleasures, revealed to the women the secrets 
which had come to their knowledge; while the rest of the angels kept 
the secret until the coming of the Lord.” 


The motif of dangerous sensual attraction, which so tragically misled 
the angels with catastrophic consequences, is repeated also on other 
occasions in the Paedagogue: “The example of these are the angels, 
who renounced the beauty of God for a beauty which fades, and so fell 
from heaven to earth”,” and in the Stromateis: “Even some angels 
when they lost self-control being caught by sexual desire, ultimately 
fell from heaven to earth." To Clement who may have wished to pass 
on this serious warning to his disciples, the desire for sensual pleasure 
must be kept under very strict discipline, if not even totally eradicated 
(&xóOga).?! Otherwise, if the angels “were seized by desire” and 


8 Ibid. 5.10.2: otc i| kåkeîva npoo0fjoouev óç oi GyyeXot Eketvot oi TOV dvo 
KAfipov eiÀmyóvteg KatoAisOhoavtes eig foovàg éGeinov tà Anöppnta tats 
yovarEtv, 000 ye cig YVOow o tàv KPIKTO, KPLATOVTMV TOV &AAov QyyéAov, 
UGAAOV 68 THPODVTMV eig thv TOD xuptov rapovoiav. For a good summary of Clem- 
ent's theory on the origin of philosophy as a gift from the angels, see Boulluec, Stro- 
mata V, 66—7. Boulluec points to the difference on this subject between Clement and 
other Christian apologists, such as Tertullian, Anima, 2.2. 

2 Clement, Paed. 3.14.2: Aetyuó& 001 tobtwv oi &yyeAot tod Oeod tò KÓAAoc 
Kota. eAovwrótec Stà KAAAOG LAPAIVOLEVOV xod TOOODTOV ÈG ODPAVOV ÜNONEOÖVTEG 
youat. 

* Clement, Strom. 3.59.2: (0m Sè kai GyyeAov tıveg &kpatets yevönevor emote 
&ddvtes obpavdbev Sedpo kotomentókoocw. 

31 Lilla notes three points on which Clement’s doctrine of xoc is based: “the 
tendency to consider it as produced by the irrational parts of the soul, the tendency to 
connect it with sensation and body, and the implied refusal to regard it as a wrong 
judgment of reason” (Clement of Alexandria, 87). The doctrine of &ànóOewx plays a 
central role in Clement’s theory of ethical progress towards Gnostic perfection. It is 
thus necessary for the further stage of Christian maturity to master the passions which 
distract the pupil from advancement. I see Clement’s interest in the fall of the angels 
as one aspect of his pedagogical effort to exemplify the power of passions and the need 
to gain control over them, see the context of Strom. 3.59.2. In my view, this intention 
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“became bound by their own passion, from which they cannot be 
converted”,” then even more so Christians, as human beings, are in 
danger of seduction by their uncontrolled carnal excitement. In the 
light of these statements it seems to be quite evident that to Clement 
the Scriptural narrative provides an exemplar (6 10noc), not a fact (N 
iotopta).” Clement elaborates the motif of the angelic fall, as a cau- 
tionary tale of ^what can happen when..." and hopes that the fate of 
the spiritual beings who lost their status because of sensual desires will 
convince his readers about the danger of a life dominated by uncon- 
trolled passions. In Clement's exegesis, sensual desire and the wrong 
choice had changed the angels into demons making them the apos- 
tates (et quoniam apostatae). The frightening example of the loss of 
their original majesty and place in the world shows the danger of 
xóOoc. At the same time, the fall of the angels because of the weakness 
ofthe sensual element echoes Philo's exposition ofthe theme of Adam, 
Eve and the snake. Clement knew Philo's exegesis, and it lies in the 
background of his own interpretation. 

But this colourful motif finds its further rhetorical expansion in 
Clement's project of Christian perfection. This time while he pro- 
moted his understanding of Christian-Gnostic advancement, the ulti- 
mate stage of maturity is denoted as "equality with the angels" 
(toayyekog).” There is a direct link in Clement's theory of perfection 
(teAetwotc) between the degree of "freedom from passions" and the 
attainment of the highest status represented by the ‘gods’, that is the 
spiritual beings or the angels: 


"God stood in the congregation of the gods; in their midst he judges 
gods" [Ps. 82:1]. Who are the gods? They are those who mastered plea- 
sure, who rise above the passions, those who know their actions, who 
are the Gnostics, who are superior to the world. Then Lord says: “I said 


played one of the most important roles in Clement’s interest in the motif of the fallen 
angels. 

E See Clement's comment to the Epistle of Jude (Frg., in Stáhlin, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, 3:207). 

33 To compare, other uses of 6 tbnog can be found in Clement, Strom. 1.31.3, 
2.20.2; Paed. 1.23.1, 1.47.4. 

* The notion of io&yyeAoc constantly recurs in Clement's oeuvre as one of the 
main descriptions of the perfect Gnostic life: “angel-like” life/contemplation or 
"equality with angels". This ideal is linked with Jewish use of the notion in, for exam- 
ple, 2 En. 22:10; 24:1; Ascen. Is. 9:30, 37-43. See also M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven 
in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 56-7. 
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you are gods and all of you sons of the Most High” [Ps. 82:6].? To 
whom is the Lord speaking? To those who have detached themselves as 
far as possible from everything that is human.’* 


The Gnostics, the perfected Christians in Clement's theory, are those 
who achieved freedom from passions, calmed conflicting desires, 
gained unity and integrity of life. The Christian Gnostics, men or 
women, thus detached themselves from everything that was human 
(xotg napartovuévois óc otov Te r&v tò àvÜpámnwov) and focused on 
the contemplation of the will of God, become in some sense an ‘angel’ 
(otov &yyeAog Hön yevouevoc).”” To reach the highest position or 
becoming a ‘god’, means in Clement's theory of perfection, to exist in 
a similar way to the angels who serve God through the divine liturgy” 
and humanity by the care of their souls and teaching spiritual prog- 
ress.” The blessed ‘ascent towards angelic life, may be seen as reversal 
of the shameful fall or ‘descent’. In one section from his Stromateis, 
Clement explains: 


The one who has moderated passions and trained himself for freedom 
from sensual desires, and developed the quality of Gnostic perfection 
is now “equal to the angels".'? 


To resemble the angels means to achieve the closest contemplation of 
God. It also means to imitate the pure spirits in their worship of him, 
to love him with total devotion and everyone else because of him. 
Clement's idea of “angelic life2" or “equality with the angels" denotes 


35 On Clement's assimilation of Psalm 80 into his doctrine of deification, see A. 
van den Hoek, “ ‘I said, You Are Gods ...’: The Significance of Ps 82 for Some Early 
Christian Authors", in The Use of Sacred Books in the Ancient World, ed. L.V. Rutgers, 
P.W. van der Horst, H.W. Havelaar and L. Teugels, Biblical Exegesis and Theology 22 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 203-19. 

3° Clement, Strom. 2.125.4-2.125.5: ES Oeóc &otn èv ovvayoyĵ Dedv, èv uéco dé 
Beodc õrakpıvet” : ivo Tadrovg; Todg Ndovfig Kpeittovas, TOÙG THV no9àv 
Siapépovtas, Todg EKO.OTOV OV npáocovotv ENLOTANLEVOUG, toc yvoorıkodg, Todg 
100 Kóopov peiCovas. Kai név “ eyo eina, eoi gore kai viol oyíctou návtec" 
tior Aéyev ó KÖPLOG; TOTS ro poctovpiévotg óc otov TE r&v TO &vÜOpánvov. 

7 Ibid. 4.155.4. 

38 Ibid. 7.35.1-7.49.8. 

3 Ibid. 7.6.4 (angels); 7.52.1-7.54.4 (Gnostics). 

^ Clement, Strom. 6.105.1: 6 totvov uetpioxo oo tà npôta Kai siç ànréðerav 
ueAernoog aùķhoagç TE tig eònoriav yvootikfjg TEAELIÖTNTOG “iot&yyeAoc” uev 
&vraößo. As noted by Hoek, Clement sometimes uses cóc and iodyyekog as syno- 
nyms, e.g., Strom. 7.57.5. I see this particular case as a part of that identification (see 
Hoek, “ ‘I said, You Are Gods...’ ", 216, where she refers to D. Wyrwa, Die chris- 
tlischen Platonaneignung in den Stromateis des Clemens von Alexandrien (Berlin and 
New York: De Gruyter, 1983), 294. 
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Christian-Gnostic perfection. But it does not alienate the contempla- 
tive saint from his or her service to other people. Like angels, the 
Gnostics perform dual service: first to God, then fellow Christians as 
their teachers, instructors and spiritual guides. 

To sum up: in my view, Clement returns to the attractive notion of 
'descent'/'ascent' with a new perspective. In order to illustrate to his 
audience the purpose of the virtuous Gnostic life free from passions, 
he refers to the idea of “angelic life". This kind of existence is the out- 
come of a new identity and self-understanding, which turns believers 
towards the highest reality and motivates their pursuit of virtues, 
including &xóeto. The topos exemplifies very well the final phase of 
the construction of a new Christian differentiation, as through this 
ascent and advancement or elevation the Gnostic will become ‘angel- 
like', which means focused on the liturgical worship of God. The motif 
from Jewish apocalyptic literature" and the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion? re-emerges with rhetorical strength to appeal to Clement's audi- 
ence. 

One final question must be asked: “Why did Clement of Alexandria 
pay so much attention to the fall of angels and then, return to the con- 
cept of angelic status achieved through growth in virtue, knowledge 
and love?" Riding's short paper shows that Clement aimed to reach 
those Greeks who were interested in the Christian faith.“ Many argu- 
ments support this view, including Clement’s elaboration of the ‘theft’ 
of philosophy by the angels. However, I would like to emphasise that 
among Clement's disciples and readers there must have been a signifi- 
cant group acquainted with Jewish apocalyptic and Jewish-Christian 
interpretations of the same mythologoumenon. For them, Clement 
developed and promoted the concept of the possible return to the 
angelic stage by human beings, which presents a specific climax of 
perfection and the end of the history of salvation. To those among 
Clement's disciples who not only knew about the story from a general 
introduction into Christianity, but also cherished the idea of an 
angelic-like state which culminates in the worship and contemplation 
of God as "it was at the beginning", the whole journey under Clement's 
guidance reaffirmed that this ultimate aim can be reached. In the 
extension of that motif, the original harmony can be re-established. 


4 e.g. 2 En. 21:1; T. Levi 3:5-6. 
? e.g. Ascen. Is. 8:16-18. 
5^ Ridings, “Clement of Alexandria". 
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Heaven and earth can coexist in harmony, angels and human beings, 
now perfected, purified and free from passions, may be members of 
the same choir or celestial assembly.“ 

Responding to Photios’ accusation has required a contextualised 
elaboration of the motif of the fallen angels in Clement’s works as well 
as in its immediate context. It is possible to see how Clement reinter- 
preted the original story in order to promote the value of Greek phi- 
losophy and to endorse a specific interpretation of Christian-Gnostic 
perfection. Therefore I would conclude that while Clement used the 
story of the sexual union between the angels and the human women, 
his main concern was related to those two important aspects which 
play so crucial a function in his theory of the genesis of wisdom as well 
as theory of the eschaton of human destiny. This time, Photios’s charge 
might be upheld. In his Hypotyposes, Clement of Alexandria might 
well have accepted the idea of the sexual transgression of the angels, 
their fall into sexual pleasure and the transmission to their offspring of 
some elements of divine Wisdom. But this belief and the interpreta- 
tion of the story, as we have pointed out, was a locus communis in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature and early Christian thought. It is possible 
that Clement re-examined the whole issue, or summarised his views 
in the lost Hypotyposes in a way that provoked Photios’ anger. 
Theologians, such as Clement of Alexandria, Theognostos and Origen 
more or less openly accepted the possibility that angels had a corporeal 
nature. On other occasions, Clement and Theognostos especially, 
sounded to Photios’ ear intelligible and correct and their teachings 
unveiled a great deal of ‘holy’ doctrines (tOv tepOv dSidaoKcAovs 
uo euócvov).* But in a few cases, they talked ‘nonsense’, as in the case 
of their idea of refined angelic ‘bodies’. To Photios, their speculative 
opinions, based on flawed exegesis, overemphasised ‘the spiritual’ at 
the expense of the material elements in theology, worship and even 
Christian art. Their ubiquitous and unceasing allegory was a form of 
escapism, rather than a sublime comprehension of reality. It led to a 
miscomprehension of theology and a failure to understand the valid 
means of salvation. Clement and Origen especially, developed an 
approach which would later lead to an over-emphasis on the ‘pneu- 
matic’, ‘esoteric’ element of Christianity, while seeing the material as 
marginal and irrelevant. Finally, it led to the extreme conclusion that 


^ Clement, Strom. 7.49.4-7.49.8, 7.87.3-7.87.4. 
5 Liber de Spiritus Sanctus mystagogia, 75 (PG 102, 356C). 
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‘the spiritual’ could not be represented by the material. The iconoclasts 
of Photios’ own time were, to him, extreme inheritors of this ‘spiritu- 
alising' approach.“ To Photios, a zealous promoter of Christian ortho- 
doxy, his recent theological struggle had its roots in early Alexandrian 
speculation, or at least in some of its fruitless variations. Yet, his ardent 
effort to combat heresy projected rather than discovered errors in 
Clement’s oeuvre. Photios saw in an expression of early Christian 
moralistic catechesis the embodiment of later sacrilege. Finally, 
Photios as an admirer of clarity in theological thinking could not 
accept ambiguity in exegesis. From his perspective, Clement’s views 
ridiculed the seriousness of Christian faith while producing some ludi- 
crous opinions. 


^5 Tt is not an accident that the fifteenth statement of the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cil in Nicea (787 cE) contains the following passage: “We declare that, next to the sign 
of the precious and life-giving cross, venerable and holy icons ... may be set in the 
holy churches of God ... These may be icons of our Lord and God the Saviour Jesus 
Christ, or of our pure Lady the holy Mother of God, or of honoured angels, or of any 
saint or holy man” (the translation follows Louth, Greek East and Latin West, 62). 


CONCLUSION 


The ‘errors’ Photios found in Clement’s Hypotyposeis have provided 
us with fascinating philosophical and theological material to examine. 
But this examination obviously has its limits. Until the lost Hypotyposeis 
is discovered, it will be hard to say more about Clement’s exegesis in 
this particular work. Consequently this study must leave some loose 
ends. Nonetheless the eight accusations that provoked this research 
revealed new theological and philosophical themes in Clement’s work 
as well as new literary borrowings. This knowledge provides new 
insight into the vibrant, intellectually stimulating background of his 
academic milieu in Alexandria. Photios’ principal thesis that Clement 
held some ‘blasphemous’ views in the Hypotyposeis cannot be upheld 
by this investigation. Clement elaborated on a number of possible 
theological and philosophical theories, later recognised as ‘heretical’, 
in order to reject or correct the erroneous views found among his con- 
temporary Christian opponents. 

Photios’ synopsis in the Bibliotheca mentioned issues which are 
otherwise not easily detectable in Clement’s extant works. Those issues 
have their own importance as examples of the development of theol- 
ogy in second-century Alexandria. When examined one by one, the 
controversial statements reveal Clement’s particular dialogue and 
polemic with ancient sources and theologians. His controversial state- 
ments point to possible sources for his thought in Jewish-Christian 
literature, Jewish pseudepigrapha, Stoicism and Middle Platonism. 
These statements appeared in Clement’s polemics against his oppo- 
nents’ hypotheses, speculations and more mythological elaborations 
of Scriptural motifs. The richness of the original cultural framework in 
which Clement worked was highlighted by Photios' critical synopsis, 
albeit unintentionally. These elements are noticeable to various 
degrees in Clement’s other works, but Photios’ brief synopsis magni- 
fied some of them, offering unique access to less well-known or stud- 
ied areas of Clement’s theology and philosophy. Photios’ eight charges 
point like signposts to these areas, and providing us with those 'sign- 
posts’ is his greatest contributions to our knowledge of the nature and 
context of the Hypotyposeis. There is no doubt that Photios did not 
invent the accusations, but he misunderstood Clement’s complex 
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theology as well as his vocabulary, which were closely tied to second- 
century Alexandria. Although Photios summarised the eight state- 
ments, he did not supply any wider literary context or any long 
quotations from the lost document. We have to trust Photios’ memory 
and good intentions. Therefore only through searching for analogical 
statements we were able to discover the context of Clement’s possible 
pronouncements and to engage with the themes from the Hypotyposeis, 
which might otherwise have remained incomprehensible. We have to 
acknowledge that a major problem with Photios as Clement's accuser, 
is that we have serious grounds to doubt the accuracy of his testimony. 
It seems likely that he modified Clement’s views in order to provide 
his readers with an explanation of the origins of ninth-century contro- 
versies, such as iconoclasm, or the theologies of some heretical cults, 
such as the Paulicians. I believe that Photios elaborated upon the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine in a way that would support his own theo- 
logical stance. The Hypotyposeis thus delivered some useful arguments 
against errors that challenged Photios’ understanding of orthodoxy. 
As such, these errors were assessed, judged and rejected as blasphe- 
mous. It did not help either that Clement of Alexandria lived before 
Origen and that Clement’s understanding of many issues, although 
expressed in the same language, differed from Origin’s later elabora- 
tion. Photios by the very nature of his vocation as promoter of ortho- 
doxy narrowed his scope to issues which he found close to the position 
of his theological opponents, even if some of the parallels in Clement’s 
works lay on the margin of his main teaching and theory. 

However, we should express our gratitude to Photios for preserving 
those very fragmentary summaries and highly critical charges as they 
have directed our attention to an ‘unknown’ or ‘less known’ Clement 
of Alexandria. I would like to make three points which are the out- 
come of this study. First, Clement of Alexandria was faithful to the 
Scriptures and Scriptural revelation. Secondly, he was faithful to the 
doctrine, as he understood it. Thirdly, the controversies highlight his 
originality as theologian. 

Clement of Alexandria, often portrayed as a theologian with a phil- 
osophical interest, was, in my view, first and foremost an exegete, a 
careful pedagogue and always faithful to his Church. The Scriptures, 
both 'testaments' and their concealed and public messages revealed by 
the allegorical method, were at the centre of his academic reflection, 
interpretation and pronouncement. Clement included in his exegesis 
Christian documents which were later disqualified as part of divine 
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revelation (e.g., Gospel of the Hebrews, Gospel of the Egyptians, possi- 
bly a secret Gospel of Mark). These biblical or Scriptural sources where 
communicated to his audience or disciples within a philosophical 
framework. Although the Hypotyposeis is lost, I believe that it had a 
similar structure and purpose. The eight remarks made by Photios, 
suggest a hermeneutical commentary on the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures, within a substantial philosophical framework. As we know 
from Clement’s other works, he referred to passages from his favourite 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures alongside the documents of the New 
Testament on almost every page. These two 'testaments' were to him 
organically interwoven, unlike the case of one of his opponents: 
Marcion. Biblical narrative provided Clement with the crucial stimu- 
lus in his theological and philosophical reflection, not vice versa. 
Unlike some radical Gnostics of his time (e.g., Theodotus), Clement 
did not hijack biblical imagery and metaphors to promote new mean- 
ings, but rather he looked to philosophy to provide him with useful 
tools to comprehend the richness and depth of biblical thought. 
Clement of Alexandria worked with the Scriptures to fulfil his role of 
pedagogue. He wished to introduce as many people as possible into his 
ecclesiastical community and then to nourish them and guide them 
towards a more advanced faith. This ideal was the essential ingredient 
of his theory of God and salvation. 

Clement of Alexandria was a brave theologian, who remained faith- 
ful to his understanding of the Church. Although Photios' accusations 
place Clement ‘outside’ mainstream Christianity, there is no doubt, in 
my mind, that on many occasions Clement confessed and proved that 
he wished to be a part ofthe apostolic legacy. He was strongly opposed 
to the fragmentation of the Christian community into particular 
schools or sects. His pedagogy and hermeneutics emphasised the need 
for a coherent theory of interpretation, which agreed with the teaching 
of the apostles. He was equally clearly opposed to the growing 'anar- 
chy of interpretations’ of his time. Clement saw himself as a disciple of 
his beloved Pantenaeus, as a spiritual heir of the apostles, particularly 
Paul, and as a guardian of the legacy of the Hebrew prophets and 
Moses’ himself. But this genuine commitment did not limit his thought 
or his desire to include the best, the most valuable, the noblest ele- 
ments of pagan culture in his new outline of Christian doctrine. On 
the contrary, his attachment to the Church of the divine Logos 
prompted him to enter, or rather return to, pagan culture certain that 
none of it would be foreign to the Christian mind. He was critical, 
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cautious and selective and therefore, although he crossed the bound- 
aries on many occasions, he remained faithful to the core of Christian 
belief. The freedom of Clement’s mind, flexibility, attention and inter- 
est was incomprehensible to later orthodox theologians, such as 
Photios. 

Clement of Alexandria was a very original, creative theologian. He 
was not interested in yet another reproduction of what was already 
accepted as Christian doctrine. He searched for new expressions, a 
new, possibly, deeper understanding of emerging Christian belief. 
Certainly, the fact that the next generation of Christians in Alexandria 
and outside witnessed the genius of Origen did not help Clement’s 
legacy. But in comparison with the apostolic Fathers, the early 
Christain apologists, even with great minds like Tertullian, Irenaeus of 
Lyons and Valentinus, it is possible to note that Clement’s theology 
produced one of the most attractive visions of a compassionate God, 
caring Logos-Christ and a joyful, virtuous and philosophical life which 
organically led to a mystical, profound and personal union with the 
Creator, and some of Photios’ accusations echoed that creative, posi- 
tive theology. To some extent Clement's closest ally in theological 
creativity was Philo of Alexandria, but Clement went further even 
than Philo, not only in his assimilation of Platonism, Stoicism and 
Neopythagoreism, but also in his more open approach to the Bible. 
Clement's understanding of the divine Logos, although in many 
aspects inspired by Philo, motivated him to an even more open and 
attentive encounter with the whole Bible and culture of his time. 
Clement's originality as a biblical commentator can be seen even 
through the short notes left us by Photios. 

In summary, all the accusations which seem to show Clement held 
heretical notions and theories reveal rather a different picture. It was 
Clement's great commitment to apostolic teachings that prompted 
him to elaborate on the foundation of Christian doctrine, which was 
faced with serious challenges: metaphysical, theological and anthro- 
pological. He was searching for an intelligent, academic and critical 
response to those challenges which spread like an infection among 
Christians in Alexandria. In order to discover an effective medication, 
he studied the nature of the dangerous viruses. This was misunder- 
stood by Photios who noted only the presence of foreign bodies in the 
theological tissue of Clement's Hypotyposeis. 
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